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I 


WHENEVER any proposal for ameliorating the conditions of human 
life is put forward, it is invariably characterised as visionary or 
Utopian. ‘There is,’ wrote Bacon, ‘no trusting to the force of 
Nature nor to the bravery of Words except it be corroborated by 
Custom... . This rule holdeth still, that Nature, nor the Engagements 
of Words are not so forcible as Custom.’ 

So great is the tyranny of accustomed habits of thought and of 
action, personal or political, that men and nations are always prone 
to regard great evils as irremediable and organic changes as the 
nebulous fancies of the dreamer. To custom, unrecognised but all- 
potent, we accord a measure of acquiescence which blinds us alike to 
the experience of the past and the possibilities of the future. The 
Founder of Christianity and the earliest denouncers of slavery were, 
in their day, regarded as impracticable visionaries vainly seeking to 
uproot systems which had the sanction of custom. And if, in the 
present age, the great waves of human thought gather strength far 
more quickly and ‘advance at an infinitely greater speed than 
formerly, it may be that custom tends to crystallise with proportio- 
nate rapidity. During periods of war, nations have always acquiesced, 
with good or ill grace, in heavy burdens. On the other hand, placid 
acquiescence in unprecedented and steadily increasing burdens in 
times of peace is a distinctly modern habit, which is, nevertheless, 
already so firmly established that the bare idea of possible alleviation 
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is branded as Utopian. The older Brahminism in Asia, Judaism in 
Palestine, and slavery all the world over could at least claim the 
sanctions of antiquity. The widespread belief in the necessity for 
the continuous increase of armaments is a thing of yesterday. The 
habits of thought to whose tyranny we bow are mushroom growths. 

Writing of ‘ Men of War’ in his essay on ‘ Empire,’ Bacon asserts 
that ‘ It isa dangerous State where they live and remain in a Body and 
are us’d to donatives, whereof we see examples in the Janizaries and 
Pretorian bands of Rome: But trainings of Men, and arming them 
in several places and under several commanders and without dona- 
tives are things of defence and no danger.’ We have absolutely 
reversed this maxim, and it is now an accepted theory that ‘ Men of 
War’ must remain as much as possible ‘ in a body,’ that ‘ donatives’ 
in one or other form must be constantly forthcoming, and that the 
nation failing thus to regulate its military affairs stands in grave 
peril, which is manifestly true so long as the theory is generally 
acted upon. 

It is unfortunate that the copious comments to which the Tsar’s 
recent manifesto has given rise should in most cases have been 
irrelevant to the main issue. A reduction of present standards of 
armaments is, we have been told, impossible in existing circumstances. 
The idea, it has been pointed out, is not original. Napoleon con- 
templated, or said at St. Helena that he had contemplated, a general 
European disarmament. Other personages have cherished similar 
aspirations. Meanwhile the peace burdens of nations have gone on 
increasing by leaps and bounds, arresting the progress of civilisation, 
pressing heavily upon the masses in every country and heading 
straight for economic disaster. War has been the curse of the 
world in past ages; armed peace is the universal enemy to-day. 
In 1797, when we were in the throes of a great war with three 
European Powers, our naval and military charges amounted to about 
32,000,000/. ; now, after more than forty years of peace, the British 
Empire annually devotes more than 60,000,000/. to its defences, thus 
far exceeding the corresponding expenditure of any other Power. 
If there were any hope that present burdens would not go on increas- 
ing, something at least would be gained. France, in the opinion of 
many writers, is the main obstacle to a halt on the road to national 
ruin; but no one has drawn attention to the fact that of all Powers, 
France has the most to gain, since each year places her at a greater 
disadvantage in regard to her neighbour. On the one hand, the 
marked growth of German industries tends to lighten the military 
burden of the nation; on the other hand, the rapidly increasing 
population will provide effective soldiers who within a few years 
must far outnumber the possible army of France. In these circum- 
stances and with a public debt exceeding 1,200,000,000/. sterling, 
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rational Frenchmen could hardly fail to welcome a general adherence 
to present military standards. 

Neither disarmament nor arbitrary limitation is, however, in 
my view the real question submitted for our consideration. The 
Tsar in effect asks the nations to seek for means to mitigate evils 
which threaten to become insupportable. To attempt to palliate 
these evils by artificial conventions which there would be no central 
authority to enforce and which might be thrown over by any Power 
whose temporary interests appeared to be thwarted, can lead only to 
failure and disappointment. Can any means be discovered for 
alleviating the mutual suspicions of nations, for substituting frank 
conference for tortuous diplomacy, for averting misunderstandings, 
for settling vexed questions, and generally for removing the possible 
causes of war? Exaggerated armaments are the response to assumed 
needs. If these needs can be modified or shown to be unreasonable, 
natural forces will in time bring about the changes which now seem 
hopelessly impracticable. Only by going to the very roots of the 
disease can we expect to find remedies, and the Tsar’s Rescript 
possesses the singular merit of paving the way to an accurate 
diagnosis. ‘ 

Paradoxical as the statement may seem, it is a fact that the 
civilised world has never been so unwarlike as now. Tribal man found 
in war his principal occupation, his chief pleasure, and to a great 
extent his means of existence. The Highland clans remained in this 
primitive condition till a comparatively recent date; Pathan tribes- 
men represent that condition to-day. ‘They are never without 
weapons, wrote Mr. Temple. ‘When grazing their cattle, when 
driving beasts of burden, when tilling the soil, they are still armed. 
They are perpetually at war with each other. Every tribe has its 
internecine wars, every family its hereditary blood-feuds, and every 
individual his personal foes.’ Aggregations of tribes, acquiring a 
rude organisation which sufficed for combined action, made war 
either for plunder or in order to exchange a barren soil for fertile 
territory in the occupation of weak neighbours. Thus the Goths 
under Alaric swept through Italy to the sack of Rome, and Attila’s 
Huns fought upon the plain of Chilons. So too, nine centuries 
later, Tartar hordes overran Eastern Europe, penetrating into Moravia 
and Silesia. These were warlike peoples—not nations—indulging on 
a great scale the instincts of the tribe. On the other hand, before the 
third century, Rome had brought the professional army to perfec- 
tion, and it was the decay of the Empire which in the East and 
West gave to the warlike peoples of the North their opportunity. 
The Roman art of war transformed itself by a chequered evolution into 
that of the Middle Ages; but the idea of the professional army 
remained, and throughout the endless struggles of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries soldiering was a trade whose services could 
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frequently be obtained by payment. The hire of German mercenaries 
was a common resource of British Governments,' and a responsible 
minister of the Crown was able to propose the importation of Russian 
dragoons for dealing with Irish insurrection. In days when 
soldiering was a craft, comparatively unwarlike peoples frequently 
attained pre-eminence. Thus, in the twelfth century the Flemish 
and in later times the Swiss infantry won a European reputation. 
As populations increased, as States attained to a high standard of 
organisation, and as agriculture and industries developed, the natural 
warlike instinct inevitably declined. Armies of productive workers 
arose, which supplied recruits to the military caste, but tended more 
and more to counteract its attractions. Thus it is that in recent 
times there is only one notable outburst of the warlike spirit in the 
old sense. France under the mighty impulse of the Revolution 
seemed almost prepared to revert to primitive instincts, to revel in 
war for war’s sake. Between this great wave of aggressive militarism 
drawing a whole people into its vortex and the deliberately prepared 
German uprising which took effect after Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign, there is an organic difference. 

To-day the military caste in Europe is practically confined to the 
officer class, that is to an insignificant fraction of the population. 
In all European States the masses, whose sentiments are usually left 
out of consideration, are unwarlike. Civil occupations and the com- 
forts of home life are more attractive than a military career. 
Commerce and the immense development of industrial enterprise are 
working a silent revolution. In military Germany and in France 
the cost of inducing non-commissioned officers to remain with the 
colours is now excessive. The working classes dislike and dread even a 
short period of enforced military service, and would evade it wholesale 
but for the stringent laws to which they at present submit. They 
strongly desire peace, and they tend less and less to respond to the 
rude impulses of race antipathy. They have even shown signs of 
mutual sympathy which will grow apace as they attain to a fuller 
understanding of their common interests. The Normandy peasant 
has not the smallest desire to shoot the Lincolnshire labourer, or to 
embark in a war which would close his market. The German, on 
the flood tide of industrial activity, regards peace as the greatest of 
objects. Italians relieved from crushing taxation might be the happiest 
people in Europe. Russia, we are constantly told, is a peculiarly 
aggressive State; but the Russian mudjik is the least enterprising, 
the least ambitious, and probably the most unwarlike of all the varied 
types of European peasantry. As asoldier, his natural qualities show 
to advantage. ‘It is with him as with the whole nation. Without 


1 Even as late as 1856 Von Moltke saw a German battalion at an Aldershot review, 


and in a letter to his wife described it, with pardonable enthusiasm, as ‘ by far the 
best.’ 
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his chiefs he would be in the most mortal difficulty. Who would 
think for him? Who would lead him? Who would punish him ?’ 
Nevertheless, ‘an order from his superior suffices to make of the 
most peaceable Russian—against his tastes, it is true, and against his 
wishes—a soldier the most trustworthy, the most faithful to his duty.’ 
The huge muster roll of the Russian army is no evidence of the 
existence of a warlike nation. 

In asserting that the masses in all civilised countries are now un- 
warlike, I am far from underrating their potential fighting qualities. 
It is a fact that no modern troops would, in parallel conditions, fight 
like the so-called ‘dervishes’ at Omdurman;; but the instinct isinherent 
in mankind, and either real or spurious patriotism, excited by an intelli- 
gible cause, good or bad, may at any time transform the spirit of 
peoples naturally unwarlike. Modern military organisations are 
framed alike to promote and to turn to the fullest account such 
transformations. Nations acquiesce, or appear to acquiesce, in these 
organisations with the huge burdens entailed, and, without pausing: 
to look below the surface, we decide that they are consequently in- 
evitable. 

The generally unwarlike disposition of the masses throughout 
Europe is, however, a factor in the international situation almost 
invariably overlooked, but already exciting an unseen influence in 
favour of peace. In discussing the relations between two States 
during a period of tension, we are accustomed to attach supreme 
importance to the views, real or imagined, of a few prominent 
individuals. The Continental press, as represented by the news- 
papers which find their way into England, does not represent either 
the sentiments or the interests of the working classes. We may 
perhaps derive some idea, frequently incorrect, of what Paris, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg are thinking ; we know nothing of the movement 
of thought among the masses in France, Germany, and Russia. It. 
is manifest that there is everywhere a growing reluctance to face the 
tremendous ills of war. Who knows to what extent the unacknow- 
ledged influence of inarticulate populations accounts for this 
fortunate reluctance? The working classes may have unconsciously 
approached nearer to the ‘Parliament of man’ than their rulers, 
ana while the glowing anticipations of a golden age to be attained 
by democracies interchanging free commerce remain unrealised, 
the:e are at least signs that race antipathies are quietly passing 
away. 

One other aspect of modern international life is too generally 
ignored. Trade is promoting intercommunication on a vast scale, 
and the complexity of mutual interests thus arising baffles the 
imagination. Frenchmen and Germans, Russians and Britons, are 
carrying on, in their common interests and in complete harmony, 

? ‘Von Moltke. 
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intricate and delicate business transactions annually involving many 
millions sterling. If private individuals of different races can thus 
work together in full accord, why, it may fairly be asked, should the 
nations to which they belong find agreement impossible? There 
have been numerous international difficulties which a few business 
men would have amicably settled in a brief conference, and the 
introduction of business methods into the conduct of public affairs 
would be frequently beneficial. 

I have attempted to show that, in spite of some appearances, 
there are agencies actively at work which tend to destroy national 
animosities, to link the peoples of the world in the bonds of 
mutual interests, and to facilitate mutual understandings. From 
the operation of natural forees, if unchecked by conditions which but 
for the tyranny of habit we should recognise as artificial, there is 
much to be hoped. At no period would the lofty aspirations 
embodied in the Tsar’s Rescript have evoked a response in so many 
human hearts. A calm consideration of the means of minimising 
the causes of war was never more needed ; and while it would be foolish 
to deny the reality of those causes, it would be criminal to neglect 
the proffered opportunity of compassing their removal. 

Commercial rivalry is now as formerly a probable cause of war. 
The great naval conflicts which determined the present position 
of Imperial Britain were entered upon and fought out with uncon- 
scious rather than deliberate purpose. To a natural impulse towards 
expansion the nation responded, and the function of British Govern- 
ments was to guide the course of campaigns rather than to force 
issues with other Powers for objects previously defined. In the 
present day, Governments have become commercial agencies planning 
and carrying out enterprises regarded as likely to confer trading 
advantages. Schemes for securing new markets lead to an increase 
of the navies intended to protect maritime communications, and to an 
eager quest of coaling stations or so-called strategic bases for their 
support. Such schemes have frequently no real commercial promise ; 
but, when once they are initiated, national pride becomes involved 
and they are vigorously prosecuted at heavy pecuniary sacrifice. 
Thus the colonial policy of France, though financially disastrous, 
seems to lose none of its attractions. Each scrap of newly acquired 
territory merely provides an addition to the army of Government 
officials from whose existence the country derives no benefit. 

To Great Britain, commercial rivalry engineered by foreign 
Governments presents itself in a serious aspect. We do not desire 
further extensions of territory. The burden of empire is already 
sufficiently heavy. At the same time, we cannot view with indiffer- 
ence the closing of new markets to our commerce, and we are there- 
fore willing, in our own defence, to enter into the general scramble 
for the remaining possessions of uncivilised peoples. If there were 
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any security that new ports would not be barred by preferential 
duties, we should no longer be impelled to take an active part in the 
prevailing competition. Since artificial restrictions to commerce 
prejudice the interests of all except the monopolising State, is an 
international agreement, binding the great Powers to the principle 
of the open door for future application in certain parts of the world, 
altogether impossible? Such an agreement would be universally 
advantageous, and would go far in removing present causes of 
suspicion and jealousy. 

Some Governments—not nations—seem 'to be impelled forward by 
simple earth-hunger for which no economic cause can be assigned, 
and the great territories which still remain outside the occupation or 
the sphere of influence of European Powers thus supply. an ample 
crop of apples of discord. Yet partition on a vast scale has been 
accomplished with little difficulty in recent years, and equilibrium 
has been established where dangers once threatened. The map of 
Africa has been coloured at a pace which half a century ago seemed 
impossible. Cannot the process of definition be carried further, and 
above all is it not now practicable to define before the period of 
heated controversy commences? Experience has abundantly proved 
that, when nations begin to wrangle, the most worthless territory is 
immediately credited with absurdly disproportionate importance. 
Who now remembers that the possession of the island of San Juan 
was once regarded as almost vital to the interests of the British 
Empire? Who regrets that arbitration bestowed this island upon 
the United States? Every region marked off by mutual agreement 
from the possible arena of international strife would be one more 
guarantee for the peace of the world. 

History shows that undetermined frontiers are a standing source 
of danger ; but this plain lesson remains unheeded. Fifty years ago, 
it must have been evident that nature had preordained that the 
frontier of India should not be advanced into Turkestan. A timely 
recognition of this fact would have averted endless diplomatic contro- 
versies, the unpleasant Penjdeh incident, and an embittering of Anglo- 
Russian relations which has had far-reaching consequences. There 
was, to my knowledge, a time when the British Guiana boundary 
line could have been easily settled. Nothing was done, and there 
came a moment when the friendship of two great kindred nations, 
which stand in the forefront of the world as champions of human 
liberty, was imperilled. The Fashoda question looms darkly on the 
horizon, and the issue is still uncertain; but already polemical 
utterances have obliterated considerations of primary importance. 
At the root of the whole matter is the anomaly of our undefined 
position in Egypt—an anomaly fraught with increasing risks and 
difficulties. Opportunities of regularising our status in the valley 
of the Nile have been lost owing to the fatal habit of waiting 
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on events, in the hope that time and the chapter of accidents will 
turn toouradvantage. Foreign Offices frequently succumb to a blind 
tendency to ‘let sleeping dogs lie.’ In international politics, the old 
adage is false. The sleep of the dogs is often imaginary, and in 
any case they will one day awake strengthened, hungry, and much 
less manageable than when they composed themselves to rest. 
Undefined frontiers and territories whose political status is not deter- 
mined contribute directly to the possible causes of war. There are 
many outstanding questions of this class which might attain solution 
by a frank interchange of views among the Powers. 

International sentiment is now largely regulated by the Press, 
which, partly from ignorance and partly for reasons less excusable, 
too often acts as a mutual irritant. A few editors in Paris, Berlin, 
or St. Petersburg adopt a hostile tone, which is thoughtlessly viewed 
as that of a whole nation or of its Government. Telegraph 
agencies have a predilection for paragraphs of a disturbing tendency, 
and the brevity which electric transmission unfortunately entails 
creates an exaggerated impression even of the temporary opinions of 
unimportant individuals. The Press of the country attacked retorts in 
kind, and its least considered utterances are flashed back to fan the 
flames of a war of words from which only misunderstanding results. 
Trifles are thus swelled into great proportions, and the seeds of mistrust 
are spread broadcast. Mr. Burnand somewhere traces an impression that 
Dutch was a rich and rolling tongue to a dim recollection of Mynheer 
van Dumck sung by a powerful bass voice. Impressions built upon a 
basis as slender play no small part in international relations. The 
ingenuous revelations of Dr. Busch show that sentiments manifested 
in one capital may be manufactured in another, and we now know 
that a postmark is no guarantee of origin. The exigencies of 
purely domestic politics are often important factors in determining 
the tone of the Press, and the irresistible moral is that newspaper 
polemics must not be too seriously regarded. In days when pub- 
licity cannot be avoided and when the place of missing facts is at 
once supplied by fictions, pronouncements by responsible states- 
men, if made in time, would frequently have a salutary effect. 
Buried in official papers often published long after the event, such 
pronouncements lose their power for good. The prevailing sus- 
picion of the motives of Great Britain is mainly due to gross mis- 
representations which have secured unchecked circulation. Thus 
foreign papers have recently stated that we are desirous of annexing 
Crete, and have not scrupled to suggest that the recent outrages 
were deliberately arranged with that object. It has, however, been 
officially intimated in the clearest terms that Great Britain has not 
the slightest interest in Crete except the establishment of law and 
order, and that the appointment of any governor, provided that he 
was neither a Turk nor an Englishman, would be acceptable. If the 
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widest publicity were accorded to such straightforward statements of 
policy, vile insinuations would recoil upon their authors. Nations, 
whatever their form of government, exercise no real control over 
the conduct of their foreign policy, which nevertheless vitally affects 
their interests.* Diplomacy, following the traditions of the past, works 
in secret, and the public is rung in only to applaud, or to give a 
verdict predetermined by a situation already created. There have 
been many occasions when a timely publicity would have averted 
grave misunderstandings. 

Von Moltke, who was far more than a great strategist, recorded 
the opinion that the wars of the future would be largely caused by 
‘the influence of the Bourse.’ The possible connection between 
haute finance and war is intricate and peculiar. Capital now wields 
vast powers, and some of its operations are closely concealed. When 
concentrated in few hands, it may at any time prove dangerous, and 
there have been signs—not in South American republics alone—of 
financial influences adverse to peace. There are, however, counteract- 
ing tendencies, and the diffusion of industrial enterprise, with the 
complexity of international interests thus arising, will render war, of 
which the issues cannot be clearly foreseen and the limits cannot be 
adjusted with certainty, too dangerous to attract even the most 
unscrupulous of speculators. The ‘influence of the Bourse’ as an 
agency for disturbing international relations may be expected to 
decline. 

I have sought to indicate some of the causes which may involve 
nations in war. To lessen the number of those causes, to prevent 
sudden outbursts of animosity over questions frequently trivial, to 
provide time for calm consideration, to avert misunderstandings— 
these are tasks worthy of the earnest efforts of statesmen and 
appealing to all that is best in our common humanity. While I 
agree with Mr. Sidney Low that ‘a general disarmament of all the 
civilised states of the Caucasian world will assuredly not happen for 
some time to come,’‘ I join issue with him on most other points. 
A ‘disarmament conference’ would accomplish little. A conference 
assembled to consider the means of removing present causes of 
quarrel, if entered upon in the spirit which. breathes through the 
Tsar’s Rescript, might achieve much. The fact that the mutual 
commercial interests of all nations are increasing yearly in complexity 
and in value cannot be gainsaid. Why cannot their political rela- 
tions be placed upon a better footing ? To Mr. Low a Tsar of Russia 
‘playing the Cobdenite seems a strange, almost a monstrous figure ;’ 
but those who are able to remember that the bureaucracy of St. 


* The false step of despatching the Marchand mission would be found, if the 
truth were known, to be the work of a very few individuals accidentally wielding 
power—not that of the French nation, which appears upon the scene only at the 
moment when, the mischief being done, passion tends to supplant reason, 

* Nineteenth Century, October. 
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Petersburg is not Russia, and to reflect that the young Emperor may 
well feel strong sympathy for the condition of the voiceless millions, 
will derive from the Rescript a different impression. Mr. Low 
reminds us of the ‘red savagery,’ the ‘ brutal lust,’ the ‘cruelty,’ the 
‘treachery’ and the ‘craft’ of war, and then labours to show its 
‘ priceless blessings.’ If we may not look forward to a golden age of 
peace, we are not therefore bound to live for ever under a dark 
cloud of impending calamity. The ‘priceless blessings’ of war— 
when war is necessary—can be secured without the intolerable bur- 
dens moral and material of the modern armed peace. The yellow 
and black peril on which Mr. Low dwells can be averted—when it 
arises—by a fraction of existing armaments. It will be long before 
the Chinese revive the days of Timur, or the Mashonas sweep the 
white man into the Indian Ocean. 

Meanwhile the helplessness of civilised nations in face of admitted 
and growing ills disgraces the Christian world. If no voice is raised 
in protest, if no thoughts are turned towards remedial measures, then 
certainly there can be no progress, and war or revolution or both 
will before long be the lot of Europe. The Tsar has spoken, and his 
words have at least led many minds to consider whether existing 
conditions are not capable of improvement. This is a direct gain, 
and if the nations meet in frank conference to seek the means of 
reconciling their honour and their policy without resorting to the 
brutal methods of war, present clouds may roll away, and present 
burdens find alleviation. 

Honour and policy, like unsever’d friends, 
I’ the war do grow together ; grant this, and tell me, 


In peace, what each of them by th’ other lose 
That they combine not there, 


G. S. CLARKE. 
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AND OUR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
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THE discussion on the Tsar’s now celebrated rescript seems to be only 
commencing. It came upon the world as a surprise—it would not be 
too much to describe it as asensation. But it came in the depth of the 
dull season, when politicians were scattered over the country, or, to 
speak more accurately, over the world, when even eminent journalists 
were seeking temporary relief from their exhausting labours. Such 
discussion as there was, was therefore necessarily limited in its range, 
and to some extent, lacking in the authority which the gravity of the 
subject demanded. At first there was a hot fit of enthusiasm which 
was speedily succeeded by a chilling wave of criticism which, if it 
was cynical in its tone, had certainly far too strong a basis of fact on 
which to rest its objections. But taken as a whole, the consideration 
which was given to the document was inadequate, and it is only now 
that it is receiving the careful and deliberate attention which it 
deserves. Whatever be the final judgment that may be passed upon 
it, and whatever be its ultimate result upon the politics of Europe, 
it must be admitted that it is one of the most noteworthy state- 
papers which has appeared for many a year. . It has been praised 
for its literary skill, and commended for the high Christian sentiment 
which it breathes. But, after all, it is miserable trifling to lay stress 
upon points of this kind. It is something very different from a mere 
literary production, or even an exposition of ethical principle. If it 
means anything at all, it is a declaration on the part of the autocrat 
of millions of people in three different quarters of the globe, of a new 
and courageous policy, and it is in this light that it demands an 
examination which, if it be sympathetic in its spirit, should at all 
events be honest, thorough, and searching. 

There are two opposite modes of dealing with the document of 
which it is hard to say which is the most unsatisfactory. On the 
one hand the mere emotional welcome which it received at first, and 
continues to receive from certain classes, has been lacking in sobriety 
of thought, and lays itself open to the keen attacks of those who 
opposed the evidence of stern and undeniable facts, to the pleasant 

707 
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dreams of a philanthropic optimism. But on the other side, the 
scathing comments of those who, surveying the whole course of 
Russian policy, judged the manifesto from that standpoint, and treated 
it as nothing more than a new and extremely subtle move in a game 
which is being played with consummate craft, and in which this 
country has hitherto been a heavy loser, are equally unfair. No 
doubt the truth lies between the two extremes, but that does not 
take us very far. It is a very safe observation, but it is hardly 
enlightening. Between the extremes are all varieties of opinion, 
owing to the manifold aspects of the subject and the different feel- 
ings with which men approach it. Even where there is the most 
honest and persistent endeavour to arrive at an impartial judgment, 
mistake is more than possible. The utmost that any man can do is 
to try and look at the rescript itself, in a candid and impartial 
spirit. But, even when he has done this, he must be conscious 
’ of the possibilities of misjudgment, owing to ignorance of essential 
facts, which are not likely to be disclosed to this generation. In 
short, only the written document is before us, and its true signifi- 
cance must be largely determined by the circumstances under which 
it was written, and as to these we are very much in the dark. The 
record of a single conversation, such as those which the German 
Boswell has recorded of Bismarck, would have a wonderfully illu- 
minating effect. In the absence of such information, it is certainly 
well to judge with caution, but our caution should be coloured with 
a wide charity. 

One of the severest critics' of the manifesto has told us that 
‘no country in the world is so largely infested with sentimentalism 
—emotionalism rather—than this which was so long proverbial for 
plain good sense.’ If it be so, and if this element be admitted 
into public counsels, it is a grievous fault, but there is one which 
is even worse. A hard, ungenerous, suspicious selfishness, which 
has no belief in high motive anywhere, which lives, moves, and 
has its being in an atmosphere of distrust, which expends its 
ingenuity in attempts to discover the sinister aims of other men, 
is assuredly a lower, and may probably prove a more dangerous, 
factor in national policy. Emotionalism may often be very weak 
—as a ruling force in politics, it may even be worse than weak 
—but we cannot afford to dispense with it altogether. It is, to 
say the least, strangely inconsistent in those who exult in the 
taking of Khartoum to depreciate this element. For what was the 
decking of Gordon’s statue, as an expression of satisfaction that, at 
last, the treacherous murder of the hero was avenged, but a display 
of emotion? It may have been a very noble and honourable emotion, 
but there can be no mistake as to its character. Gordon was, in 
fact, the hero of sentiment. His expedition, his disdain of the 

1 A Looker-on’ in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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ordinary methods either of diplomacy or war, his chivalrous continu- 
ance at a post which had become untenable, and his occupation of 
which was evidently destined only to one end, were all the fruit of 
lofty sentiment, rather than of calculating statesmanship. There is 
surely something noble in these gusts of feeling, by which even the 
most sober-minded of nations are sometimes carried away. They do 
undoubtedly often betray people into dangerous positions, but, after 
all, we cannot afford to dispense even with emotionalism. Our 
endeavour should be to keep it under the wise control of the ‘ plain 
good sense’ to which the writer in question attaches such importance. 

The plain truth is, if we would only be so honest with ourselves 
as to recognise it, that we judge emotionalism not on its own merits, 
but according to our views of the cause on behalf of which it is 
awakened. And it may surely be added that it is not the zealots of 
the Peace Society who derive most advantage from it. It may be 
true that the publication of the Tsar’s manifesto did afford an occa- 
sion for some strong manifestations. It would have been strange 
had it been otherwise. All men do not belong to the order of 
‘superior persons’ whose wide culture and habits of severe self- 
restraint save them from the display of extravagant feeling even 
under the strongest provocation. They are not even political experts 
who are able at once to look at every passing incident in its relation 
to the great problem of international statesmanship. They may be 
even of those humbler beings, who, owing doubtless to their lack of 
philosophical training, cannot think of the horrors of war without 
ashudder. They have not learned—such is their sad lack of high 
culture—to read the stories with which war correspondents fill the 
eolumns of our daily papers, with a calm indifference. They have 
not acquired that strange capacity for looking at their fellow-creatures 
as though they were mere items, which enabled Roman ladies of old 
to look on at all the ghastly horrors of the amphitheatre, and to 
shut their ears to the shrieks and groans of women as tender as 
themselves, and far more noble, ‘butchered to make a Roman 
holiday.’ In short they cannot regard men and even nations as 
pawns in a game of chess, which monarchs and high politicians play 
for their own ends. Hence, when they saw even the faintest rift in 
the dark war-cloud, which was brooding over the world—and surely 
the manifesto is entitled to be so regarded—they may have been some- 
what wild in their expectations, and possibly also extravagant in 
their expressions. They are not to be severely condemned on that 
account. For myself I would fain believe that they were right, and 
if a careful study of the facts compels a more sober estimate of the 
probable results, that does not hinder me from admiring and even 
envying the more sanguine temperament, which enables them to 
hope for results which, to say the least, seem to me extremely impro- 
bable. They have exaggerated the meaning even of the Tsar’s pro- 
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posal, still more have they overlooked the difficulties which lie in the 
way of its success. But we are all of us the better for the idealism 
which anticipates and works for that ‘ federation of the world’ which 
they hope will one day clear Europe from those colossal armies which 
are draining her resources. It may be a dream of Utopia. But 
life itself would be less interesting if it were deprived of the men 
who dream such dreams. 

As this writer confesses, the correction soon came. ‘In three 
days,’ he tells us, ‘from the worshipping reception of the rescript, 
nothing more could be done with it as a sensational document.’ 
Possibly this may be true, but even if true it is not to be regretted. 
The last thing to be desired on its behalf is that it should be 
regarded as a ‘sensational document,’ unless, indeed, that mean its 
being accepted as a guide to European diplomacy. Of course the 
first excitement which it produced passed away almost as rapidly as 
it arose. As men were able to study it more closely, the narrow 
limits within which its proposals were restricted became apparent, 
and the difficulties in the way of achieving even these more moderate 
results were more evident. There was nothing surprising or dis- 
appointing in all this. Even the Tsar himself could not have antici- 
pated an immediate compliance with his wishes, could hardly have 
expected his appeal to secure immediate and universal acquiescence. 
Coming from any one of less august authority the document would 
hardly have done more than cause a temporary ripple in the waves of 
public opinion. The rescript of a Tsar compelled attention and was 
so far entitled to it that he had at least a power to give effect to his 
own views to which an author of less exalted position could not pre- 
tend. Unquestionably it was as the manifesto of a Tsar that it was 
at once invested with importance, and though the first intense 
feeling has to some extent subsided, that has not reduced but rather 
increased its significance. 

Let it be frankly admitted by those who hope most from it and 
who are the most sincere admirers of its author, that the time of its 
publication was not opportune. So far as the English people and 
the impression to be produced on them were concerned, it could 
hardly have appeared under more inauspicious circumstances. The 
feeling against Russia was then at its height, and it is hard to say 
that it was without justification. It is to be hoped that Lord 
Salisbury has some better defence of his policy in the Far East than 
any he has yet given to the world. The course of events, so far as 
they are known to the world, has been singularly unfortunate for his 
own reputation, and he has been still more unfortunate in the 
exponents of his policy in the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour has 
spoken as though he had never cared to master the difficult problems 
involved, Mr. Curzon has assumed an air of infallible authority which 
has only been irritating as his mistakes have been made apparent. 
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Certain it is that the nation has been touched to the quick by the 
succession of disasters which has overtaken its diplomacy in China, 
and that to an extent to which it would not be easy to find a parallel 
in our recent political history. The severest critics of Lord Salisbury 
have not been his political opponents but his supporters and especially 
the journalists of his own party. It has been amusing to hear, in 
private as well as in public, the suggestion from those who were still 
unwilling to abandon their old leader that the Foreign Office might 
be placed outside the arena of party conflict and Lord Rosebery 
become its chief. This was only an extreme expression of a feeling 
which is all but universal, that Great Britain has been baffled and 
baffled at a point where such failure is sure to tell disastrously upon 
her commercial interests. It is not necessary to put credence in the 
highly coloured versions of Russian aggressiveness and duplicity with 
which we have been made familiar in order to accept this view as in 
the main correct. 

It was when the irritated feeling which the action of Russia had 
produced was at its height that the country was suddenly startled by 
a proposal, such as had never been made by monarch before, pointing 
in the direction of peace, and peace on a more assured and permanent 
basis than a mere arrangement of the immediate causes of difference. 
As it came to be examined it was seen that it meant considerably 
less than many, with their heated feelings, had attributed to it. 
Instead of being a suggestion for universal disarmament, it was only 
the proposal for a Conference, at which the possibility of arresting 
the costly and dangerous competition in the increase of armaments 
might be considered. But it is not wonderful that at the particular 
time even such a suggestion should seem like the offer of a Trojan 
horse, and be regarded with a suspicion which was excessive if not 
absolutely unwarranted. The feeling of distrust which the aggressive 
diplomacy of Russia had awakened was at its height, and had been 
roused even to passionate resentment by the announcement of the 
proposed increase in her fleet, which had caused our own Admiralty 
to impose fresh burdens on the nation. Before this feeling had 
time even to abate we found ourselves met by a proposal from the 
lord both of many legions and ships, who had just ordered more ships, 
to enter into a Conference, with a view to a certain reduction of the 
gigantic armaments, which are, in truth, a burden to all the peoples 
who maintain them. At first sight the idea looked so grotesque that 
it was not unnatural that some should receive it with incredulity 
and some with contemptuous scorn. 

Even those who, like myself, have not the slightest sympathy 
with either of these feelings are bound not only to recognise their 
existence, but also to admit how much they had to urge on their own 
behalf. The most absolute confidence in the sincerity and integrity 
of the Tsar cannot prevent us from recognising the almost ludicrous 
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inconsistency between his invitation and the policy steadily pursued 
by Count Mouravieff and M. Pauloff, his representative at Pekin. 
Only two years ago a large party in this country was intent on pro- 
moting a better understanding with Russia. Some of us have not 
abandoned the hope of such a result even yet. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the course of proceedings at Pekin has sorely shaken 
our faith. A more complete disclosure of all the circumstances may, 
probably will, modify the view given in our own Blue Books ; and we 
are the more inclined to the belief that the action of Russia can 
hardly have been as unscrupulous, as wantonly aggressive, as insolently 
high-handed as it at present appears, because it is so difficult to 
believe that under such conditions Lord Salisbury could have shown 
himself so yielding. In short, it is the very badness of the case 
against Russia which induces the hope that there is another side to 
it. This more charitable view, however, is not the one which was 
then, or is now, generally accepted, and certainly the prevalent con- 
ception of Russian policy as given in the journals of all parties would 
not dispose those who held it to regard with much trust or approval 
a document which, had it come two years before, would have been 
hailed with all but universal acclamation. That a Government 
which was pushing its advances on every side, continually demanding 
new concessions from the feeble rulers of China, laying out grand 
schemes for military railways at enormous cost, and ordering up 
troops and ships in order to enforce its demands, could really con- 
template such a scheme as the manifesto outlined, seemed to numbers, 
who would not treat it as a grim joke, something very like a gigantic 
imposture. Even now, looking at this picture and that, it is difficult 
to say whether one is most inclined to give way to uncontrollable 
laughter or to bitter indignation. The ‘ Looker-on’ of Blackwood, 
whom I have already quoted, has put the case in the strongest way 
by pointing out with remarkable acuteness the various features of the 
situation which might lead Russian statesmen to regard this as an 
extremely politic move. But while admitting the force of these 
representations, they are valuable chiefly as helping us to a better 
understanding of the secret history of this memorable document. 

If the Tsar and the Russian Government were identical terms, 
any answer to the critic would be difficult if not impossible. A 
fountain cannot at the same time send forth sweet waters and 
bitter, and even the Tsar of all the Russias cannot at one and the 
same moment be accepted as the resistless war-god in China and the 
great apostle of peace in Europe. But it is quite possible that 
the secret thoughts of the Emperor may not be in accord with 
the aims and policy of his ministers. An autocrat has to accept 
some limitations of his power, not the less real and stringent 
because they are not defined with precision. Eventhough the young 
Tsar may have wiser and more humane views as to the course which 
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would be most for the interests of Russia herself, to say nothing of 
those of humanity at large, he may be compelled to pursue the 
traditional policy of his house. The Rescript may be—is it extravagant 
to suppose that it is ?—the expression of his own secret aspirations and 
hopes. He might probably adopt the language of the old Psalmist 
when, mourning over the restless and aggressive temper of his times 
and his fellow-countrymen, he says: ‘I am for peace, but when I 
speak they are for war.’ Granted that this is but a mere conjecture, 
and it is so difficult to get at the real mind of any autocrat that it 
can be but little more—yet it is at least more probable than the 
hypothesis which would practically treat the document as an experi- 
ment on the credulity of Europe. Perhaps the most difficult question 
in the whole is that as to the participation of Count Mouravieff and 
his colleagues in the publication. That they had no share in its 
preparation will be readily understood ; how far were they consulted 
as to its issue? The mode of publication might seem to have been 
arranged with the distinct object of associating them with it, and this 
at once suggests the furtber inquiry as to their reason for acquiescence 
in a proceeding so contrary to the whole trend of their policy. It is 
here that the extremely cynical suggestion comes in that, in the present 
state of affairs, the proposed conference may be one of the most 
effective measures in the advance of Russia’s ambitiousdesigns. She 
has reached a point at which consolidation has become absolutely 
necessary ; the imperative maxim of her present policy is reculer pour 
mieux sauter; time is necessary for fresh preparations—most subtle 
suggestion of any, the new position assumed by America as a factor 
in European politics changes the entire situation and necessitates the 
adoption of new tactics. Considerations like these may well have 
been present to the minds of the Tsar’s advisers and may have led 
them to accept a proposal which seemed to them the very wildness 
of Quixotism, but which they hoped to make useful for their own 
purpose. 

Be this as it may, there is certainly no sufficient reason for casting 
the shadow of a doubt on the sincerity of the Tsar. Possibly a 
keener sense of humour would have prevented him from taking a 
step so utterly at variance with the whole conduct of his administra- 
tion. But the comment which it was sure to provoke was so obvious 
that for my own part I believe that his action was due to strong 
personal conviction. I do not mean by this, that the Tsar has any 
sympathy with the principles of the Peace Society. The views of 
all of us, not excepting the transcendently superior persons, are so 
coloured by our own position and environment that it is quite pos- 
sible that an autocrat may look upon the situation with very different 
views from those who occupy the position of ordinary humanity. 
But it is possible that a Tsar may expect more deference to his will 
even at a conference than others generally would be prepared to con- 
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cede. Even if this be true, it does not in the slightest degree affect 
the position which he has taken, and from which it is impossible for 
him now to retreat. Why should we doubt that both his mind and 
heart have revolted against the barbarism of the idea that force is to 
be the supreme arbiter of human affairs? These horrors must have 
been brought vividly home to his imagination by the intrigues and 
plots of which he is known to be the centre. Why should it be 
thought incredible that he has been moved to a genuine desire for 
the introduction of an improved state of thing? As yet indeed he 
does not seem to have advanced very far. If his proposals had been 
more extreme they would have been less trustworthy. They are 
limited enough and they are merely tentative. The Tsar does not 
. announce any intention of taking any positive action on his own 
part. All that he does is to invite other Powers to a consideration of 
theircommon position. He is so far from contemplating the abolition 
of armaments that he does not even suggest the reduction of those 
at present in existence, but simply aims to prevent their increase, 
It has certainly required no small amount of independence of mind, 
resolution, and courage for a ruler whose words must carry with them 
so much weight and authority to take a step which must infallibly 
expose him to severe criticism, and bring him into conflict not only 
with the representatives of other peoples, but even with his own 
ministers. 

It would be interesting to learn whether the Tsar or any of his 
advisers could have anticipated the reception which his manifesto 
would meet in France. The Russo-Frankish alliance has been one 
of the most significant elements in the political history of the last 
few years. Some have been amazed at it, others have been indignant 
at the strange fellowship between a republic and a despotism, but no 
one could deny its reality or doubt its potency. It has been one of 
the chief factors in Continental polities, and it seems hardly con- 
ceivable that the Russian Chancellor should have overlooked the 
probable effect of his sovereign’s overtures for a general conference 
upon his trusty allies in Paris. But it is even harder to understand 
how, if the subject had engaged his attention at all, he should have 
been willing to run the risk of wounding the susceptibilities of a 
nation whose sensitiveness on such points is notorious. If it was 
not foreseen, the attitude of the French people must have been at 
once disappointing and disturbing. But apart from its special 
features the incident itself was only one illustration of the difficulties 
which the proposal itself was sure to encounter. It was unfortunate 
for the Tsar that his benevolent intentions should lead him directly 
across the ambitions of his most submissive and devoted ally. But 
if France was certain to feel most keenly on the subject because her 
most cherished hopes were involved, there were other peoples, who 
had their own particular aims, who would not fail to take up a like 
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critical position. The Emperor was not addressing himself to a 
number of potentates all of whom were convinced of the madness of 
the competition they had been carrying on all too long, and desirous 
to find some way of extricating themselves from the toils in which a 
selfish ambition had entangled them. On the contrary, he had to 
deal, forthe most part, with obstinate unbelievers, whose first thought 
was as to the way in which their own interests were likely to be 
affected by the proposed action. The French critics only expressed 
what was sure to be said by others as the subject was more fully dis- 
cussed. Wounded affection undoubtedly gave a keener point to their 
hostile remarks, but the spirit which dictated them is common to all 
the nationalities. There are no indications of any keen desire to 
anticipate a state of millennial harmony, or even of a general disposi- 
tion to listen to the dictates of common sense on the subject of 
armaments. If there were, much might be done without the inter- 
vention of a conference. It is an undoubted gain that both Tsar and 
Kaiser are enthusiastic in their desire for the meeting of this august 
body. But it is impossible not to feel how much is in the hands of 
these two men if they choose to act. 

But in truth the condition of the world at the present time is 
very much like a satirical comment upon the Rescript. Alas and alas! 
almost on every side are indications of an unrest which might, under 
unfavourable conditions, lead to war. Most of the nations have their 
own pet ambitions which they desire to gratify, and which they will 
not readily renounce even in the intérests of peace and economy. 
Especially is this the case with France. Sheis not satisfied with her 
own position, and unfortunately has for some time past indulged a 
feeling towards this country which is hardly intelligible. She has no 
truer friend in Europe than this country, not even excepting her 
boasted ally. And yet we seem to be the objects of her perpetual 
suspicion and jealousy. The result is the present controversy about 
Fashoda. 

The idea of a war between France and England about some 
little territory on the Nile seems too absurd to be entertained out- 
side Bedlam. International relations indeed would become all but 
impossible if an expedition like that of Major Marchand’s were 
to furnish a solid basis for a claim to territory, and that in a region 
where another and a friendly Power has already a recognised posi- 
tion. My own judgment on this point is not prejudiced by pre- 
conceived opinions’ about our occupation of Egypt or the expedition 
to the Soudan. But in all such matters my desire has always been 
to judge the questions at issue, not on merely abstract’ grounds, but 
with a due regard to the facts of the case. We are in a work-a-day 
world and can hardly afford to stand aloof from the practical busi- 
ness of life because there are high laws of religious life which the 
world is not prepared at present to adopt. 
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Further, I hold that the rightfulness of the Soudanese campaign, 
or even of our presence in Egypt at all, is not relevant in a discussion 
as to the presence of the French in Fashoda. It is surely a pre- 
posterous contention that a small exploring company, whose expedi- 
tion, according to their own Government, has no political significance, 
who are hundreds of miles away from their supports, who have 
established no hold of any kind upon the’ country or its people, and 
who would hardly have had a chance of being there at all but 
for the action of the English army, should by the mere hoisting of a 
flag secure certain territorial rights for the French Republic. That 
it will be necessary to employ force to dispossess them is incredible. 
The action of France has been anything but friendly, and unfortu- 
nately has been preceded by other acts of a similar kind, due probably 
to a belief that the twisting of the lion’s tail had become as safe as it 
was an agreeable form of amusement. This, however, is far removed 
from a deliberate purpose to engage in hostilities with a nation 
among whom it has innumerable friends and admirers, and, I hesitate 
not to add, no enemies. 

The very mention of war under such circumstances is mischievous. 
It is the very height of improbability that it will come by any action 
of this country. Mr. Courtney thought it necessary in a recent 
speech in which criticisms bristled ‘like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine’ to protest against the talk of bundling out Major 
Marchand by force of arms. But, as the 7imes reminds him, he is 
the only man who has ever talked about bundling Major Marchand 
out, and there is not the faintest probability of such a course being 
taken. If war is to be made, France will have to make it. But it 
is an insult to suppose that she would be guilty of such an extreme 
folly. It is only the critics who create the impression that there is 
division of opinion in this country, when there is practically none, 
who bring such a calamity within even the range of distant possibility. 
Happily there are already signs that there is a healthy opinion in 
France which will not be misled by the excited representations of the 
newspapers. The strong resolution passed by the Municipal Council 
of Paris is one of the latest and most important of these. That im- 
portant body undoubtedly expresses the opinion which finds favour 


to say the least with a large section of the democracy of Paris. Its 


declaration in favour of peace is worth a great deal more than many 
articles from the Temps. It fully justifies the opinion of a foreign 
diplomatist, who appears to have special familiarity with facts, that on 
the Fashoda affair public opinion in France is indifferent if not 
apathetic. The feeling which exists in this country is due mainly 
to a remembrance of the Madagascar and Siam incidents, and to the 
feeling that these continuous concessions only tend to hasten the evil 
which they are meant to avert. 

If the conference which the Tsar yroposes could provide some 
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method of settling differences such as this by some accepted principle 
of international law, it would accomplish an important object. Nothing 
could well be more unsatisfactory than the present mode of conducting 
the disputes which such incidents occasion. There are angry discus- 
sions in which some journals on both sides unfortunately make them- 
selves conspicuous by the arrogance of their tone and the loudness 
of their boastings. But quite as unsatisfactory are the irresponsible 
and superior critics, nobly independent of all mundane considera- 
tions, and especially anxious to show that their patriotism makes 
them peculiarly sensitive to the faults of their own country, never 
forgetting that their function is ‘criticism,’ and not very careful as 
to the facts on which it proceeds, and absolutely assured as to the 
wisdom of their own conclusions. If it was as easy to learn what 
they think ought to be done as it is to find how much has already 
been done which ought to have been left undone, they might be of 
some practical service. As it is, they only serve to increase the 
tangle of profitless and even irritating controversy. 

The attitude taken by the extreme advocates of peace in such 
discussions has generally been unfortunate. There were two lines of 
argument open to them, and they have for the most part chosen the 
worse. They have sought to convince their fellow-countrymen that 
they were wrong, instead of insisting that, whatever the merits of the 
particular case and whatever the issue of the conflict, war would be 
a blunder little short of a crime. They have thus continually thrown 
away a power which is of unspeakable value in times of public 
excitement. The war passion is easily kindled. It is all the more 
to be regretted if the advocates of peace, by unwise tactics, weaken 
the restraining influence so sorely needed. 

A conference which would be a great international tribunal 
might be of inestimable value. Unhappily our recent experiences of 
the Concert of Europe do not encourage very sanguine anticipations 
on this point. But the Tsar’s proposition is before us, and Great 
Britain will have much to do in giving it practical effect. One thing 
is certain, the nation understands clearly the value of peace, and will 
readily make sacrifices in order to secure it. Possibly our people 
are too haughty, too ready to suspect insult or injury where none is 
intended, even too apt to forget that other peoples have rights, and 
that we also have our faults as they. On these points there is much 
to be said on both sides, but underlying all these national idiosyn- 
crasies is a strong. sense of justice to which appeal can always be 
made ; and despite the racial and national rivalries, which some are 
too ready to foster, there is no people more willing to recognise the 
high qualities of its neighbours and to live in amity with them. 


J. Guinness RoGErRs. 
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COAL, TRADE, AND THE EMPIRE 


Coat rules the destinies of nations. A country may have the most 
powerful navy in the world, but if it be without coal it will be in the 
position of a man with a pipe and matches and no tobacco, and every 
lover of the weed knows by experience the hopelessness of such a 
situation when far from any haunt of man. Coal is the source of 
our commercial prosperity and the secret of our naval supremacy. 
In a dim fashion this truth has long been recognised by Great Britain 
more than any other country. Now Germany, Russia, and the United 
States have awakened to the fact. Germany has seized Kiauchau, 
and Russia has Talienwan and Port Arthur. Whatever views may 
be entertained to-day of the uses for which these ports have been 
taken, there is little doubt that they will become, and that soon, 
naval bases—fortified points from which in time of hostilities 
warships will be able to replenish their stores of coal, ammunition, 
and general supplies. One lesson that the war between Spain and 
the United States has emphasised is the importance of coaling stations, 
and already our American cousins are looking round for suitable 
strategical positions so as to be prepared for the future; they have 
seen that the movements of the Spanish fleet in protecting the 
colonies of that unfortunate country were hampered for want of 
coal. What food is to a human being coal is to a warship, and the 
surprise is that Russia, France, and Germany have not many years ago 
made strenuous efforts, well-nigh to the point of the bayonet, to 
supply the deficiency which has existed so long, and which the 
events of the past few years have merely thrown out into bolder relief. 

In these days a navy without coal would be as useless for defensive 
and offensive operations as coal without warships to protect it would 
be for commercial purposes. Coal is the first requisite of empire, as 
the navy promises to become the strongest link binding together in 
one great English-speaking commonwealth the populations of the ten 
million square miles of scattered territory over which the Union Jack 
floats. Our output of coal is 195,000,000 tons a year, and it shows 
no likelihood of decreasing, while in China there have just been 
brought under British control regions in which it is calculated that 
there is sufficient excellent burning coal to supply the whole world 
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for thousands of years. We now have the requisite of empire, trade, 
and sea power in the East as well as in the West, and this fact is a 
bright augury for the future of the Anglo-Saxon race, since next to 
ourselves the United States are the largest coal producers in 
the world. While it is true that France and Germany bring 
28,000,000 and 45,000,000 tons respectively to the surface every 
year, Great Britain and the United States already mine about three 
times as much coal as all the other Great Powers combined, and 
there remain the virgin coal and iron fields of China which lie ready 
for development by British capital. Americans sometimes humor- 
ously tell us that the old country is played out, but the truth is that 
if British pluck, brain, and muscle have not deteriorated, the essential 
element of continued and increasing prosperity is still in our hands. 

In recent years commercial men and politicians alike have adopted 
the proverb, Si vis pacem, para bellum, and we are spending about 
45,000,000. a year on the army and navy to assure peace and 
consequent prosperity. It is merely a matter of peace insurance. 
The nation pays the premiums every year as a provident man pays 
acompany an annual sum to insure his life or provide a capital sum 
at a given age when working days are past. And the insurance 
capital of the British Empire and India are the million officers and 
men of the regular and auxiliary land forces; the navy of 106,000 
officers and men, and the 450 warships, on which, by continual self- 
sacrifice, we have spent over a hundred million sterling ; and, lastly, 
our coaling stations scattered over the face of the oceans, like buoys 
in any of our harbours. 

We have more coaling stations than any other Power, but have 
we enough? It is not a new question. Sixteen years ago a Royal 
Commission was appointed to answer it, and as a result we have 
to-day more coaling stations and they are better supplied and more 
securely protected, than in the past. Since 1895 Parliament has 
been committed to a gigantic scheme, costing about eight millions 
sterling, for strengthening our naval bases at home and abroad. This 
is quite apart from the three and a half million pounds which is 
being spent at Portsmouth and Devonport in dockyard extension. 
This is an important scheme for strengthening our position as a sea 
power, but it does not provide any new bases. So the question is 
still: Have we enough naval bases ? 

Although we have more protected naval stations than any other 
Power, we have not as many as is popularly supposed. In the Medi- 
terranean there are Malta and Gibraltar ; in the East Indies and China 
are Trincomalee (Ceylon) and Hong Kong ; in Oceania, Sydney ; 
in America and the West Indies, Esquimalt, Halifax, Bermuda, and 
Kingston (Jamaica) ; in Africa, Simon’s Town and Ascension. These 
are the regular fortified naval stations of the British fleet. A naval 
station to be effective must not only have stores of coal, ammunition, 
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and general supplies, it must provide good docking accommodation. 
How far would these stations be of service if a battleship of the size 
of the Majestic, 413 feet long by 75 feet broad, with a displacement 
of 14,950 tons, met with a mishap in action that necessitated the 
vessel being docked in order to be made again efficient? There are 
three suitable docks at Malta, two at Hong Kong, and one each at 
Sydney, Simon’s Town (Cape Colony), Halifax, and Esquimalt; in short, 
there are docks of this great size in the Mediterranean, in Chinese 
waters, in Australia and South Africa, and two in North America. 
This is satisfactory. Moreover, we are building two docks at 
Gibraltar that could accommodate two Mayjestics, and there is reason 
to believe that the Admiralty will come to an arrangement with the 
Auckland authorities whereby the navy will have at its service the 
new Calliope Dock, measuring 525 feet long, and thenceforward 
Auckland will become the fortified base of New Zealand. Whether 
Durban will be transformed into a protected naval station will depend 
upon the success or otherwise of the measures now being taken to 
remove the bar that is said by the authorities to render the port 
unsuitable for the use of warships. In view of the French ascen- 
dency in Madagascar and the difficulties at Delagoa Bay, such a base 
would be of great value, To these stations we may soon be able to 
add Wei-hai-Wei. It may be developed into a second Hong Kong, 
or the Government may be content with a more modest scheme. 
Singapore, Colombo, Bombay, St. Lucia, Sierra Leone, Karachi, 
St. Helena, Zanzibar, Aden, Melbourne, and Mauritius are lesser coaling 
stations, but Aden, Sierra Leone, St. Helena, and St. Lucia have no 
docks. 

The most efficient test of our coaling stations is to trace the prin- 
cipal trade routes. In time of peace the trade route to the East is 
by the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal, with Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Aden as naval bases. In the event of war with any Mediterranean 
Power, Great Britain would probably block the Suez Canal, as the 
Americans tried to block Santiago by sinking the Merrimac. Europe 
and the East would thus be isolated except by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Failing this expedient, and especially in case of war in the 
Far East, Aden, strongly fortified, would be the port from which 
British warships would operate to prevent ships, which had succeeded 
in getting through the canal and in navigating the Red Sea in 
safety, from escaping into the Arabian Sea and thus reaching the 
scene of war. Aden, therefore, is a naval station of the first impor- 
tance. It would bottle up any ships of an enemy in the Red Sea, as 
Gibraltar would to the eastward any that were in the Mediterranean. 

Nowadays every one admits that when Lord Beaconsfield secured 
predominating influence over the Suez Canal he made one of the 
soundest imperial investments. How is the position of Great Britain 
affected by the repeated and inexplicable rumours that Russia has 
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secured a port in the Red Sea? The improbability of the ‘deal’ has 
been so repeatedly demonstrated that there is reason to fear it may 
be true. Raheita, the island mentioned in this connection, is so close 
to the British island of Perim as to decrease greatly its value as a 
telegraph and coaling station and as a place of anchorage, while the 
importance of Aden as the garrisoned and fortified sentinel of the 
eastern entrance to the Red Sea cannot be unaffected. 

It is generally admitted that in time of war the route round the 
Cape would have to be taken by merchant vessels, and it would also 
probably be selected for the transport of troops and supplies, as 
being less exposed to attack. Is this route sufficiently well provided 
with naval bases as centres for the operations of patrolling cruisers 
and as coaling stations for our warships generally? In time of 
peace the intermediate coaling stations to the Cape are Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Madeira, St. Vincent, and Sierra Leone. ‘ Lisbon, Madeira, 
and St. Vincent are in foreign territory, and would almost certainly 
be closed to British ships in time of war. Therefore there would be 
no coaling base between Gibraltar and Sierra Leone, a distance of 
over 2,000 miles, and our cable station at Madeira and the cables 
that are landed there would be open to attack. Between Gibraltar 
and Sierra Leone, moreover, is the French coaling station of St. Louis. 
These 2,000 miles require to be split up by a base, and in war-time 
we should need a place to which to shift our cables from Madeira, 
since, next to coal, cables are of great importance in naval warfare. 
No proper patrol of the route can be maintained if this long length 
of the West African coast is neglected. Every consideration, com- 
mercial and naval, recommends some point, preferably an island, 
being acquired as a base from which commerce and war supplies 
could be effectively protected. It may be urged that in war-time the 
Admiralty would send steam colliers with any warship, operating on 
this portion of the coast. But we have no colliers such as America 
has used so effectively, and if we had they could not satisfy all the 
conditions in warfare that a naval fortified base would supply. 

In the Atlantic we are well equipped. Bermuda is ‘the porter’s 
lodge’ to the United States; it is only 280 miles from North 
Carolina. It commands the east coast of America in a remarkable 
manner, and is strongly fortified, and would be most difficult of 
successful attack. Further north is Halifax, and above San Francisco 
Esquimalt, while our West Indian trade is protected by St. Lucia 
and Jamaica. But in these days the possibility of war between the 
United States and Great Britain has been thrust back by both peoples 
beyond the pale of practical politics. 

In Australasian waters, even with the addition of Auckland, our 
bases are unevenly distributed, though numerous and on the whole 
fairly adequately defended. Lord Brassey is familiar with Oceania, 
and he has stated that the combined expenditure of the several 
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Governments may literally be reckoned by millions, and he accepts 
the general defence by volunteers by land and by naval brigades and 
coast warships of various types, supported by the local British 
squadron, as satisfactory. This, however, only affects South Aus- 
tralasia, and there remains the northern portion of the continent 
without a dock or naval port of any description. In view of recent 
developments in China, the Philippine Islands, and Siam, and the 
energetic buckling on of her armour by Japan (paid for out of the 
Chinese indemnity), the question may be raised whether a well-defended, 
though not necessarily very expensive, naval and coaling station on 
the north coast of the Australian continent would not prove of the 
greatest service in case of emergency. It has been necessary for 
the several Australasian Governments to expend large sums on 
their southern, western, and eastern shores; would it not be worth 
the trifling expenditure involved to fit out a small base on the north? 
Thursday Island, one of the smallest of the Torres Straits group, 
could be utilised for this purpose. It possesses at Port Kennedy an 
excellent harbour, which is capable of defence at no very great 
expense. That the Queensland Government would co-operate with 
the Imperial authorities in converting Port Kennedy into a mode- 
rately fortified naval station and coaling base, there is little reason to 
doubt. The colonists of Australasia have watched with anxious 
interest the recent occurrences in China and the North Pacific, and 
any movement that would strengthen their position would receive 
hearty support. 

Sir Walter Raleigh once stated: ‘He who commands the sea 
controls trade and commerce, he who controls trade and commerce 
commands the wealth and riches of the world, and he who controls 
wealth controls the world.’ These words, written at the very birth of 
Greater Britain, are as true to-day as in Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; in 
fact, they are more true, since our trade is greater, and many of the 
distant children of the mother country have grown to the stature of 
nations and are more tempting than in the past to a jealous Power. 
If we intend to hold our trade and bind all the scattered portions 
of the Empire together, a strong navy must have the support 
which only fortified coaling stations can give. Successive Govern- 
ments have done surprisingly well in the past, and there are only 
two weak spots in the chief ocean routes of our commerce. Another 
station. on the west coast of Africa and the fortification of Port 
Kennedy, Thursday Island, would complete the links in the great 
Imperial chain that our forefathers began and it remains for us to-day 
to complete. We have much to lose. According to the assessments 
of the local authorities, the property in England is worth 160,000,000. 
—a colossal sum. Against these figures set the fact that the wealth 
of this country which is every year borne over the seas is valued at 
1,100,460,000/., or seven times as great as our wealth on land, and 
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something of the responsibilities of defending our gigantic trade will 
be understood. In addition to this trade, there is the Empire itself 
and our kith and kin across the seas. 

Our trade has been likened to the early emigrants who had to 
cross the great American prairies before the advent of railways. 
Warlike Indians made the journeys dangerous ; the parties were con- 
tinually interfered with, and often captured or destroyed. But 
these difficulties were surmounted. Military posts and garrisons 
were established along the routes over the prairies, and emigrants 
passed from post to post and garrison to garrison in safety. The 
emigrants and their goods are like our trade, threatened on every 
hand as it passes over the seas, greater and wilder than any prairie ; 
and in place of garrisons and military forts we have dotted the seas 
with fortified coaling stations in charge of British troops, and the 
wastes of ocean between these points of security and energy are con- 
tinually patrolled by the ships of the Channel and the eight foreign 
squadrons, while the bases are further linked together by the electric 
cables, which all meet at the Admiralty and the War Office like the 
reins of a coach and six in the hands of the driver. The coach is 
the Empire, the horses are the coaling stations, the warships, and the 
colonies, and the driver is represented by the Government head- 
quarters in London. All is order and quiet in these offices, and it is 
difficult to believe that this is the centre of all the nerves of the 
Empire. In our colonising, our trade, and our defence we have 
imitators to-day, and it behoves us to see that there is no link in 
the Imperial chain that is too weak to bear the strain of war. On the 
strength of the weakest link depends the continuance of peace and 
commercial prosperity. 

ARCHIBALD 8. Hupp. 
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CONFESSION 


I Took part the other day, in a house where I was a guest, in an 
interesting conversation on the subject of what is called ‘the present 
crisis in the Church.’ Some of the company were clerical, some lay ; 
none belonged to the extreme wing of either party in the Church, 
but I should say leant moderately but unmistakably to the High 
Church side. Thus it was with great interest that I heard one (a 
layman) say, ‘The really vital point at issue, I am persuaded, is’ 
(we all listened intently) ‘confession.’ ‘That is just as it seems to 
me,’ said all the others in chorus. And every one, I think, was with 
the speaker, as he dwelt upon the divergence of the ways at which 
the Church of England now stands in this matter, andjthe [grave 
importance to the whole community of the issue, inasmuch as the 
other controversies now agitating us touch, after all, mainly upon 
matters of opinion, while this is a question of practice in the whole 
conduct of life. And though (as I have said) his leanings were to the 
High Church side, he made it clear that the occasional, guarded use 
of confession, indicated both by the words and by the silence of the 
Church of England, was the only use he could endorse; and again 
‘the sense of the meeting’ was with him. 

One of the others, however (a clergyman), rejoined that, though 
he personally held with the first speaker, he could not but think 
that there is room for another view of the mind of the Church on 
this subject, and that other such as is taken by the extremists who 
plead, not for occasional and voluntary, but for habitual and obligatory, 
confession ; that, in short, there is a logical standpoint within the 
Anglican fold for extreme High Churchmen on this subject, just as 
much as for the extreme ‘high’ view of the Eucharist. 

Here his hearers, I think, dissented from him. Nevertheless it 
is certain that there are large numbers of persons who, though they 
would not, perhaps, venture or even wish to say that the Church of 
England inculcates habitual confession, are yet in uneasy perplexity 
as to what her whole mind is in the matter, and what course ought 
to be pursued at the present moment in regard to it. 

Now these perplexed persons, and those who can find no perplexity 
at all, thinking that the Church clearly recommends occasional but 
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does not even contemplate by a side glance habitual confession— 
both these classes, it seems to me, must feel a certain disappointment 
with that section of the Primate’s Visitation Charge which deals with 
this subject. It is not for me to commend the general weight and 
wisdom of the Archbishop’s words—‘ Praise implies assumption which 
blame does not ’—but I venture to say that the particular counsel for 
which we have longed seems now in some respects inadequate to the 
occasion. We are thankful that the Archbishop, with all the weight 
of his authority, lays it down that 


the Church of England insists that resource to confession shall be altogether and 
always voluntary. 


But we remember that many clergymen of the Church of England 
now ‘insist’ that confession is absolutely and always necessary for 
being in the way of salvation—‘ insist’ thus to the young, the weak, 
and the ignorant. Is this insistence of theirs to go on unchecked ? 
We look a little further down the Charge, and we are answered ; we 
find the Archbishop saying that this 


is a matter in which all must see to themselves: It is a matter which cannot be 
enforced by any kind of coercion except simply the condemnation of any attempt to 
force those who will not go to confession into a surrender of their Christian liberty. 
It is not a matter in which it is possible to prevent men from teaching that which 
tends not to liberty but to bondage. All that can be said is that when they so 
teach they teach without any authority from the Church of England. .. . 


In other words, though the mind of the Church of England (ac- 
cording to the Archbishop) is clear ; though it is clear that she gives 
no ‘authority ’ to those who enjoin habitual confession in the most 
forcible manner they can, yet she cannot and will not assert any 
authority as against their doing so. ' 

Indeed, the Charge seems to ignore and pass by that which, I 
cannot but think, is the turning-point of the whole matter. It deals 
with the subject as though the Church had mainly to consider ‘ those 
who will not go to confession,’ that no spiritual tyranny, robbing 
such of ‘their Christian liberty’ be attempted; or those whose 
‘weakness’ is of ‘such a character that a support is perpetually 
needed ’—where ‘ we have no right to prohibit the giving of such 
support.’ Evidently. But surely all this is outside the kernel of the 
question. Educated grown people of English blood who ‘ will not go 
to confession’ may be trusted to make good ‘ their Christian liberty’ 
now as in former times. Others who wish for confession may be 
trusted to get what they want, as most competent English persons 
do. The really crucial point is the teaching given to the young and 
the unlearned ; and these are they whom, as I have said, the Charge 
seems to ignore. It declares confession to be ‘a matter in which all 
must see to themselves.’ Can children, or youths and girls from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age, ‘ see to themselves’ in such a matter 
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as this? Very many of them have parents as ignorant and helpless 
in the right ordering of life as themselves. Others have parents to 
whom that right ordering is a matter of absolute indifference. Now 
to these young people confirmation is or ought to be a means, above 
all others at their age, for giving their lives a right direction ; and 
none strive more earnestly to make it so, and to follow it up by 
training in the Christian life, than the High Church clergy—to their 
honour. But are those who are known as ‘the extreme men’ among 
these clergy to be allowed by the Church, in their preparation of 
candidates for confirmation, to use the whole weight of their authority, 
personal and official, to inculcate upon the young that for which she 
herself (according to the Archbishop) gives no ‘ authority’ whatso- 
ever? Are they to stand on her vantage-ground, and press with all 
their force against what she (according to the Archbishop) ‘ insists’ ? 
That is the question. The Archbishop condemns the forcing of con- 
sciences. Now we all know that force is of various kinds, and can 
be exercised in various ways. But can we imagine any more signal 
use of moral force than its exercise by a man, armed with all the 
prestige of spiritual hopes and fears, upon a young mind at the most 
impressionable time of life, to whom he very likely represents all that 
it has ever known worthy of reverence and trust, appearing to it, in 
very truth, as the vicegerent of God Himself? Ought such a moral 
force as this within her fold to be allowed by the Church to drive 
without her authority or against her authority? Is not the training 
of the young one of her main functions? And is she justified in 
practically surrendering it, in such a matter as this, to the individual 
discretion of persons commissioned by her to speak in her name? 
Surely no generalities that ‘rules cannot suit all cases,’ that persons 
‘can protect ’ themselves ‘against usurpation’ of spiritual power, and 
the like, can stave off the necessity for definite action in this matter, 
where it concerns dealing with the young by Church authority—and 
in particular with regard to confirmation and communion. 

‘But,’ it will be said, ‘the Archbishop has in this question, as in 
others, indicated—not obscurely—a non possumus. He has been at 
pains to mark out for us the narrow limits of the powers of the 
Bishops. He virtually tells us that, in this very matter of confession, 
all that authority in the Church can do is to say to certain persons, 
“You are acting without authority, but no authority can hinder you 
if you are determined so to act.”’ I speak with the utmost diffidence 
in these high matters, as the humblest of outsiders ; but I would ask 
whether it would not be competent to the Bishops to ascertain by 
stringent enquiry, before admitting persons to ordination, that every 
man proposing to take holy orders is loyal to the mind of the Church 
in this vital matter (for vital it is, as the disputants on both sides see 
plainly enough)-—to secure that, at least, no candidate is entering the 
ministry with a determination to enforce what the Church insists 
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must be spontaneous and voluntary, or to make that the rule which 
the Church considers as the exception. Surely, in view of the Arch- 
bishop’s clear exposition of the mind of the Church, it would not be 
too much to require that men entering her Orders shall not do so 
pledged to run counter to that mind by laying on her younger 
children a yoke she disapproves ; and surely the dealing with things 
at their source is wise. We are told that the wisdom or even the 
feasibility of invoking the power of Parliament to deal with matters 
of Church order and Church teaching is at this moment very doubtful. 
But may we not hope that the primary authority, which is older than 
Parliament, and which all members of the Church, both clerical and 
lay, acknowledge, can and will avail at least to check the increase 
of teaching which the highest living exponent of the Church’s mind 
and intent declares to be disloyal to her ? 

Some may think we might even go further, and look to the 
Fathers of the Church to exert the great personal power which still 
attaches to the Episcopate, to deal with those already in Holy Orders 
who, as the Archbishop declares, are now acting without the Church’s 
authority, and contrary to her intention, in pressing confession on 
the young as a constant practice and as a necessary preliminary to 
communion. 

But let me turn to considerations more properly within my scope 
—which indeed I fear I may have too rashly exceeded. My own 
motive in writing now is to press certain points in regard to confes- 
sion which strike me (and, I doubt not, many another) as wife and 
mother. 

It is true that those who think as I do cannot argue with persons 
who hold confession to be of quasi-divine institution, putting it 
actually in the same category with the Sacraments ordained by our 
Lord Himself. But I may address others who, more or less definitely 
or vaguely, think it a salutary practice or a useful resource; and 
others again (I believe a great many) who are personally not so much 
doubtful as careless in the matter, but who think it one in which 
enthusiastic people, who are kind enough to take off our hands the 
trouble of training and instructing our children in religious concerns, 
may very well be allowed their own way. 

Whatever view be taken of habitual confession, it is obviously 
a weapon of great power, and as such to be carefully handled by those 
who approve it. The Church of Rome, as we all know, fences and 
guards its use in a manner which must be impossible in a Church 
which, like our own, does not authoritatively adopt it as part of her 
ordinary dealing with souls. But to this its advocates among us may 
rejoin that their great aim and desire is to make that use of confes- 
sion which they consider is allowed, and even implied, by the silence 
of the Church of England, an integral part of her ordinary practice— 
as openly recognised, established, and regulated as it is in the Church 
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of Rome. ‘If the Church will sanction the use of confession,’ they 
may say, ‘its abuse will always be unknown amongst Anglicans as 
amongst Roman Catholics—unknown when the system is in full play 
as we claim that it is unknown now, when the system is “ on its good 
behaviour.” ’ 

And those who would not advocate but would tolerate habitual 
confession may go with its advocates so far as to think that if some 
of the most pious and ardently religious people in our Church desire 
to use it and to urge its use, all this had better be done openly and 
under regulation ; and that so, after all, not much harm could come 
of it, while the pious souls would be satisfied. 

The Roman Catholic Church, especially in the midst of a community 
she esteems heretical, keeps her own counsel very well; and if any 
scandals arise in the matter of the confessional among English Roman 
Cathclics, the English public will not be likely to hear of them. 
But whatever be the case in the Roman Church, there can be no 
parity of reasoning, as between her and the Church of England, in 
this matter, for this all-sufficient consideration, that the Roman has 
a celibate, the English Church a married priesthood. Even the most 
pronounced High Churchmen in our Orders marry. It is very 
unlikely that ‘ scandals,’ in the vulgar sense, should arise with us by 
the putting of indelicate questions, or the suggestion of offences 
of impurity, in the confessional ; for though some of the High Church 
clergy may be foolish and puerile, no one can deny that in moral 
tone, as a body, they are beyond reproach. But nevertheless a 
situation of the utmost peril and difficulty is created when once it 
is possible for a marriageable man to have confidential relations with 
women outside his own family, involving feeling, emotion, aud even 
passion, and absolutely unknown to and uncontrolled by any third 
person. That such confidential relations have a religious source 
makes them only the more perilous as between the sexes ; for religion 
assuredly has its emotional and passionate side, and most markedly 
so in the very persons whose temperament is the most apt to lead 
them to the practice of habitual confession. Here is some evidence 
as to the working of the system, where it is a regular part of Church 
order, and in theory wholly, in practice mainly, under strict control : 


I [a novice] asked why the nuns confessed seated—a proceeding so contrary to 
general usage. They replied that it was impossible to remain kneeling for two or 
three hours consecutively, so that it was customary to kneel at the moment of 
absolution only, . . . ‘ We know,’ they said, ‘ that it is customary with worldlings 
to make confession of a few minutes’ duration ; but we not only confess our venial 
sins (in the convent mortal sins are never committed), but we wish our confessor, 
the confidant and faithful counsellor of our own election, to direct us in our acts 
and thoughts. . . . You yourself, in a little while, especially if you can be induced 
to give up that old confessor you have got, and choose a young one, will pass hours 
in the confessional. , .’.’ 
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The frenetical infatuation which nuns entertain for priests and monks passes 
all credibility. . . . Some, whose confessor is old, superadd a spiritual director, 
with whom they pass several hours in the parlour. . . . 


Now of course allowance is to be made for difference of national 
temperament, of education and circumstances, and we should not 
expect that Englishwomen belonging to English home life would 
ever behave like Italian nuns. Still, I appeal to any observant 
middle-aged woman whether there are not symptoms amongst us 
differing in degree rather than in kind from those above cited. And 
now remember that with us the ‘director’ may be either marriage- 
able or married, and let us ask what havoc may not result to the 
peace of families, and the welfare of individuals, when, for instance, a 
young and attractive girl is found to be drifting into such relations 
with a clergyman who has acquired great influence over her, or when 
a clergyman’s wife finds that her husband considers himself obliged 
to spend hours in confidential conversation with another woman at 
frequent intervals, not for the solace of exceptional distress, but 
habitually ? 

A shrewd observer of life is reported to have said that there 
would be very little habitual confession if men heard confessions 
from men only, and women confessed only to women. Perhaps the 
remark was somewhat cynical and worldly, but there is truth in it— 
astinging truth. The sting of course is in the tracing of a supposed 
spiritual necessity to another and, as is insinuated, a cause the 
reverse of spiritual. Yet the sneer need not distress us. It is 
natural, and right, and profitable that in many things the sexes 
should take counsel each of the other. But in matters of sexual 
morality it is, as a rule, neither wholesome nor expedient that women 
should make confidants of men, or men of women; and this alone, 
it appears to me, suffices to bar the establishment of habitual 
auricular confession to the priest in a wise Christian community. 

The case is wholly different when counsel and comfort are sought 
in special emergency. There the salutary pain and shame in strip- 
ping one’s soul naked has not been worn out by habit; it will 
effectually prevent, in the great majority of cases, any morbid étalage 
of sores and wounds, and help to make the whole thing truly re- 
medial, I have heard a clergyman, of by no means ‘extreme’ views, 
deplore that so little use is made of this kind of confession by his 
brethren in dealing with young men. The objections to the 
establishment of confession as a fixed part of the Church’s discipline, 
for all ages and both sexes, cannot be alleged here; and I can well 
understand that its occasional use may be supremely valuable and ' 
important in cases such as my friend referred to. 

But when it is claimed (as I have seen it claimed by extreme High 
: ' Translated from Memorie d’ Enrichetta Caracciolo de’ Principi di Forino. Firenze, 
864. 
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Churchmen) that habitual confession is the only safeguard for our sons 
amid the manifold snares, difficulties, and temptations of modern life, 
I cannot help asking whether Englishmen are now, at this time in 
their history, going to surrender the conduct of their lives to other 
people, and whether the kind of abstinence from sin which comes from 
a great dislike to owning that you have sinned does really suffice for 
the cleansing and strengthening of society and the individual. No 
doubt there are certain immediate and palpable results ; you get the 
conscientiousness which was expressed in the speech to an aunt of 
mine of an Irish servant girl who had ‘ got into trouble’ in an English 
household : ‘Sure, ma’am,’ she said piteously, ‘why couldn’t he be 
takin’ his liberties with one o’ thim Protestant girrls, that have never 
a priest they must be tellin’ everything to—little and big!’ 

But the example of France, of Italy, of Spain, of Ireland, in 
respect of the particular ‘sins that they’ve a mind to,’ certainly does 
not encourage us to thiuk that by weakening the sense of personal 
responsibility you raise personal virtue amongst mankind. I do not 
know at what age children are taught to begin confession by those 
who advocate it ; but from the tone of the catechisms, manuals, etc., 
in use it would seem to be very early. Now surely the great aim in 
the training of a child is that he should learn (by degrees) to know 
and feel that his soul is in direct communication with the Father of 
spirits, that God cares what he feels and does, and that it ‘signifies’ 
to the cause of God in the world how he behaves. All this is not 
helped but positively hindered when he is taught as his main duty 
to make a list of sins from time to time, to be detailed to a man of 
flesh and blood like himself, and learns (as he inevitably does) to 
think that after receiving absolution from that man the sins do not 
‘signify’ any more. 

It will be an immeasurable misfortune for this Church and 
nation if we are now to retrograde to a practice which was relinquished 
— it, would seem reasonable to suppose, deliberately—after abundant 
experience of its working, three hundred years ago, and to resume it 
when the greater complexity of modern life makes the strengthening 
of the individual conscience of more paramount importance than 
ever. 


THEO. CHAPMAN. 
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Ever since the Church of England was broken off from visible 
communion with the rest of Christendom—a breach completed under 
Elizabeth—several Church of England people of various types have 
openly desired and laboured for the restoration of religious peace and 
restored unity to that valuable national institution. For inherent 
weakness has far too often ensued; while a disposition on the part 
of many to break away from the same—to dissent from it on system 
and to set up rival systems—has been manifest both in word and 
deed. Whitaker's Almanack indicates the latest results.' Hence 
its more dutiful children have often laboured both to remove the 
weakness in question and to heal the extending breaches. Though 
such have not as yet succeeded in their sound and charitable action, 
yet the names of several in the past—Richard Mountagu, Bishop of 
Chichester, William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, with such 
subsequent prelates as Wake, Shute Barrington, and Samuel Horsley, 
Bishop of St. Asaph—are had in pleasant remembrance, because of 
such spiritual labours. 

This position of national religious isolation and weakness was 
seen most vividly by all the founders and leaders of the Tractarian 
party, as recent Memoirs and Letters have shown so vividly. They 
seemed—judging by very touching words—to shudder at its plans 
and Erastian policy.? This latter now dominates Oxford, Christianity 
of the ancient type being stunted, wasted and withered. Cambridge, 
with Dr. W. H. Mill and Mr. George Williams, with Dr. Neale and 


‘ The number of religious denominations by whom buildings were certified for 
worship up to the 31st of October 1895 was 293, there being an increase of 13 during 
the year.—Almanackh, p. 252. 

* The canker of Erastianism—embodied in the action of the Four Tutors, against 
Tract XC.—grew largely under the Archiepiscopate of Archibald Tait and his personal 
relations and followers. That prelate’s Church of the Future, in lieu of the Chureh 
of the Past and Present, is not yet adequately excogitated. At the recent Bradford 
Congress, Dr. Carpenter, the Mark Mason of Ripon, is even now engaged on its care- 
ful construction. He declared: ‘ There will beja Religion of the Future: it will be 
neither Catholic nor Protestant ; but dogmas will fall away and the faith will be 
purer.’ Later on, possibly, in more advanced times, arithmetic will be also largely 
improved, when figures have been entirely disused and their manipulation dropped. 
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Mr. Gerard Cobb of Trinity, (in later years) were perfectly at one 
with John Henry Newman and Hurrell Froude, with Pusey, Keble, 
Bishop Hamilton, and Canon Liddon of Oxford. Putting aside 
reasonable differences of opinion and action, one leading idea ran 
throughout the whole of their varied writings and complex labours. 
Such was to secure Corporate Reunion with East and West—to 
promote, in fact, the peace and unity of Christendom. So far, the 
end has not been obtained. Some tured to Constantinople and 
Moscow: others to Belgrade, Venice, and Rome. Such was then 
seen to be—as it is still by the more reflective—the first and most 
obvious need of times in which rebellion against authority, false 
liberty, and the wildest licence obviously prevail. With one and all, 
however, the Primacy of the Holy See was a fundamental principle, 
not a mere politic ecclesiastical contrivance, but invariably regarded 
as a divine institution for the due preservation of the One Faith and 
for securing the visible oneness urbi e orbi—not a mere unseen 
spiritual unity—of the One Church. This, be it noted, is not a 
Commonwealth but a Kingdom. 

It is often asserted by public writers and speakers that under the 
Tudor changes there was some ‘ Reformation-compact’ drawn up; 
and persons are frequently enjoined to regard it with all proper 
respect. The orator-gentry who grace sectarian platforms sometimes 
speak as though the compact in print—made from the original in the 
pigeon-holes of the Board of Trade—could be had for a shilling a 
dozen from the office of the Liberation Society. But no such com- 
pact can be produced. If it ever existed, who, it may be asked, were 
its personal promoters? Whom did they represent? What were 
the exact terms of the compact? Whodrew it up? Who officially 
signed and sealed it, and where is the original preserved? The fact 
is, such a term is a mere convenient phrase for confusing a plain 
issue, for raising a political howl, or for getting over a logical 
difficulty. No such compact or settlement ever existed. Extra 
legal obligations, if imposed on some, should be imposed on all. 

There is scarcely a spiritual want—and some of these are 
numerous enough, specially in great cities—which would not readily 
be supplied by the restoration of religious unity on the basis of the 
0.C.R. The policy tendered to Dissenters and their ministers ought 
not to be declined by ourselves. The late Dr. Mossman thus? defined 
its leading aim :-— 


It is a society or organisation of English churchmen within the English Church, 
which aims at extirpating, cutting-up, destroying, and annihilating the deadly 
plant of Erastianism, which has for three centuries and a half well-nigh smothered 
her spiritual life (p. 12). 


* The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, by T. W. Mossman, D.D. London: D, Nutt, 
1879. 
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How well I remember the words‘ of foresight, wisdom, and charity 
with which Mr. Charles Marriott of Oriel personally recommended 
the Prayers for Corporate Reunion, which had their origin with 
the Oxford Tractarians, and had been printed at the Littlemore 
monastery. He also gave me the Reunion fly-leaf and prayer, which 
Gregory the Sixteenth had issued in 1840 and indulgenced. I use 
it still. Even in the year 1849 nearly a hundred persons in that 
University were formally engaged in their daily recital, most of 
whom, on its foundation in 1857, became members of the ‘ Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Unity of Christendom,’ and subsequently either 
members or quiet and unobtrusive supporters of the ‘ Order of Cor- 
porate Reunion.’ 

Both of these organisations have done a most noble and religious 
work, Their founders truly enough apprehended the situation, faced 
existing difficulties, and, notwithstanding public and private opposi- 
tion, so far compelled men of goodwill to examine their ecclesiastical 
position, and where faulty, if possible, to remedy it. 

There was nothing to be in the slightest_\degree apologised for or 
lamented in all this. It had been the sad lot of every Church-of- 
England-man from the days of Elizabeth to bear the burden ofa 
divided ecclesiastical organisation. Books and records declare as 
much, The disputes of Hooker’s day were followed by the treacheries 
and troubles of the Laudian era, ending in regicide, martyrdom, and 
chaos. Theriot and rampage of the Great and terrible Rebellion were 
scarcely atoned for by prompt and efficient action in 1662, or by the 
proposed toleration of King James the Second, so clearly evidencing 
his charitable intention and kingly care for the realm. If, after the 
few gleams of sunshine in Queen Anne’s reign, the consequences of 
the Dutch intrusion and conquest seemed to increase the glumness 
and gloom of English ecclesiastical isolation, such must be referred 
to the dangerous principle of Nationalism in religion—sown once in 
England, but seeded often—which then had become so general. 

The ‘ Order of Corporate Reunion,’ after due and careful prepara- 
tion, was founded on the Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, the 8th of 
September 1877. Its proposed work is sufficiently described by its 
title. Sacrifice and prayer, orderly action, and the due diffusion of 
fundamental Christian principles are its methods. Membership is 
distinctly confined to the Church of England. As a member of it— 
writing both with knowledge and responsibility—I was permitted to 
set forth a brief historical sketch, carefully and accurately describing 
its first foundation, in the pages of this Reviwe.> In that paper I 


‘ «If God permits us to return to our position of old—intercourse and union with 
the holy people abroad—how much may be looked for in a United Christendom, with 
one voice, with one will, with one Authority!’ Letter to the author, November 1850 
Cor 1851). 

* The Nineteenth Century for November 1881, pp. 744-762. 
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have nothing to withdraw, nothing whatsoever to modify, apologise 
for, or alter. The divine policy of the Order itself remains intact, 
All the facts needful to inform the reader of its spiritual work are 
therein well and truly given. Attacked at home from more quarters 
than one, the Order went on its way, however, quietly, almost 
always silently ; giving no offence on any side,® but simply drawing 
together in a sweet and successful spiritual bond those who looked 
and longed for a complete reversal of that most destructive policy of 
Reform which had wrought before their eyes such alarming changes. 
Here it may be noted that it was not received with any favour 

by a small section of the then recently dubbed ‘ Ritualists.’ 

Time seems to show thus far [wrote the Bishop of Caerleon] that the Ritual- 
ists are really less Catholic than the rest of the Establishment. They are loud 
enough, it is true, in calling out about the evils, but have never raised a finger to 
point out any way of overcoming them. And they repudiate the only possible 


remedy, simply because it is efficacious, demands some real submission to well- 
grounded authority, and substitutes order for the anarchy upon which they thrive. 


These persons, unable to keep and band together their own 
selected allies, and with very dreary and doubtful public tactics— 
wanting both in wisdom and spirit, were apparently decimated in 
number by reason of Bishop Tait’s and Lord Redesdale’s attack in 
the House of Lords upon their private manual for confessors, The Priest 
im Absolution. This work, founded on a Catholic treatise, and issued 
by the Society of the Holy Cross, was intended as a strictly official 
guide in ministerial labours, and was well adapted for its purpose and 
most useful. The terms in which it was characterised both by pre- 
lates and peers only served to show that the uninformed complainants 
had never used confession themselves—either when sick or hale; 
knew nothing about it, nor of Moral Theology, and were consequently 
wholly incompetent to pass any judgment on its use. Some medical 
books quite needful for students could not properly and decently 
bé read out in the House of Lords. 

In consequence of this action, the Society of the Holy Cross lost 
many of its members. Such retired in fear, anxiety, and confusion. 
Looking up to their leaders for direction and advice, it was found 
that such leaders never led. At the time in question several were 
reported as sharing the sentiments of their timid sheep. 

At the institution of the O.C. R., under the best available advice, 
everything was done to obtain for it a reasonable position of security : 
and this, without at all intruding on the rights of others or by 
making any breach of order. Nothing could have been more 


* ‘Its steady growth, the indirect influence it unostentatiously exercises, its con- 
demnation of all destructive and revolutionary schemes, its reverent respect for lawful 
authority, its attitude of passive obedience, its quiet labours and truly divine princi- 
ples and method, its fearless devotion to the Father of the faithful, all tend to mark 


it off as a movement direct from above.’— The Need of Spiritual Authority, 2nd edition, 
p. 12. London: D. Nutt, 1882. 
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solemn than its Sarum Eucharist’? and sacred synod; nothing more 
inspiring than the enthusiastic union of its members and officers ; 
nothing more faithful than the manner in which their ex animo 
pledges were both made and observed. Public agitation was alto- 
gether avoided, nor was the use of great names either sought after or 
adopted. ‘ Principles not persons’ might have become its motto.* 
They laboured for the honour and glory of God and the good of 
Holy Church, and—witness the change in sentiment and worship— 
they certainly have not laboured in vain. All this may be seen 
embodied in its Rulers’ Pastoral, which—after attestation by a 
Christian Notary-Public—was forwarded to every English prelate 
and dignitary, duly proclaimed in London, and laid before many of 
the chief rulers in Christendom.’ 

After alluding to the Tudor era and its revolution, the Pastoral 
contains the following historical statement :— 


With the opening of the eighteenth century the Church [of England] entered 
upon a long period of dogmatic apathy and moral decline. . . . The representative 
provincial synods, unconstitutionally suppressed, were practically extinct—the two 
Primates tacitly submitting to their suppression. Moreover the administration of 
the Sacraments, particularly that of Baptism, became degraded to a hasty and 
perfunctory pretence. It seemed at last as.if the candlestick of God’s truth were 
about to be altogether removed. 


Following a reference to the Tractarian movement, the Pastoral 


declares 


that every vestige of distinct corporate entity has utterly disappeared from the 
Church. 


And then continues :— 


The so-called ‘ Royal Supremacy,’ which was originally asserted to be only the 
restoration of ancient rights to the Crown, is now a mere pretext under which the 
enemies of the Church deal with her at their pleasure, and use her own institu- 
tions as instruments for effecting her further degradation and ruin, and the over- 
throw of Christianity itself..° These things have been openly done in the face of 
Heaven, and are well known to all men (p. 8). 


Later on, it continues as follows :— 


? Formally approved by Walter, sometime Bishop of that see, who was a strong 
Corporate Reunionist. 

8 « For us to announce our names would be to renounce our scheme as originally 
conceived ; for it would be to declare open war with Erastianism instead of peaceable 
opposition.’ —Letter of Bishop of Caerleon to the Author. 

®° A Pastoral Letter by the Rector, Provincials, and Provosts of the O.C.R., 
September 8, 1877, 3rd edition. London: Mitchell and Sons, 1877. 

1© «Tf we follow the Erastian idea, as Mr. Gladstone wrote when the O.C.R. was 
being founded, ‘it does not matter what God we worship, or how we worship Him, 
provided we derive both belief and worship from the civil ruler, or hold them subject 
to his orders. Many most respectable persons have been, or have thought themselves 
to be, Erastians; but the system, in the developments of which it is capable,.is 
amongst the most debased ever known to man.’—W. E. Gladstone, 1876. 
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Renouncing, therefore, all and every share, part or complicity in every one and 
all of these things, as we have heretofore made declaration ; and repeating this our 
solemn protest against them before God and man, we yet desire to avoid all viol- 
ence, schism, and disobedience to constituted authority in things secular ; regarding 
it as our duty rather to support and restore, as Almighty God may permit, the 
ancient constitution of our country in Church and State, than to co-operate in 
any rash and dangerous work of demolition and destruction, the consequences 
and end of which none can foresee (p. 10). 


Thus it will be seen that Erastianism was far too powerful with 
those statesmen and clerics who projected and promoted the 
Reformation, and is at the root of the present difficulties of the 
National Church. What the earlier Tractarians had continually 
hinted at, the O.C.R. rulers here plainly set forth.'' Contrary to 
Magna Charta, that Church as now existing so crippled is not free. 
The difficulties were bravely faced instead of being carefully put 
aside ; while the Order—with method and mission—went forward on 
its divine work, conquering and to conquer. The warriors are by its 
critics said to number exactly three: the noise consequent on the 
conflict therefore is certainly out of all proportion to its numbers. 
What has been effected so silently, but so surely as lovers of peace 
maintain on the other hand, is at length apparent to all—a greater 
desire for Corporate Reunion. The subject now is on the lips of 
thousands, and in the hearts of many more. At the same time, 
several persons have complained that during twenty years of its life 
little or nothing has been heard of the Order’s action. This has 
scarcely been up to date. Neither platforms have been hired nor 
newspapers subsidised. Every individual belonging to it has care- 
fully put himself in the background and the divine policy of Reunion 
in the forefront. Noise and notoriety have been effectively eschewed. 
Personal attacks have remained unnoticed. No ‘ butter and honey 
in a lordly dish’ have been served up for its leaders. Members have 
canonised no bishops in their lordships’ life-time, nor raised alabaster 
but misleading images of them at their departure. Its adherents 
have wrought #m camera and in silence. Personal questions— 
always of some interest to the small-minded gossips of Church clubs 


" Dr. Mossman was especially unambiguous in his defence of the Tractarian 
policy. Hurrell Froude and others had previously caused some persons to ask them- 
selves whether the Reformation was not very much like a broken limb needing to be 
broken once more and set again. The Reunionists, Dr. Mossman declared, ‘are met 
with the discordant shrieks of “‘ You are calling into question the Reformation settle- 
ment; you are undoing the work of the Reformation.” Well! be it so. I know of 
no more sanctity attaching to the Reformation settlement,’ he continued, ‘than to 
any other human settlement. . . . I know of no law, human or divine; which forbids 
me or any other freeborn Englishman, whilst submitting to every existing ordinance 
of man for the Lord's sake, to use all constitutional means for the repeal and abroga- 
tion of all such laws as I believe to be mischievous and contrary to the revealed and 
declared will of God.’ The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, a sermon preached at 
All Saints’, Lambeth, the 10th of September 1878, p. 14. London, 1879. 
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and the ill-informed and misleading correspondents of Church news- 
papers—do not enter into our consideration. The Order of Cor- 
porate Reunion deals mainly with principles—the unchangeable 
principles of divine truth, the definite belief of the faithful, and the 
obvious duties of Christians. The silent change which has been 
brought about externally in so large a number of our Anglican 
churches is an earnest of what still remains to be effected, things 
seen being tokens of things unseen. In several, the sanctuaries 
begin to wear the appearance of care and devotion, as was universal 
before the heart-rending devastation which followed State robbery 
and the withering blight of Tudor ‘ Reform.’ 

To look back twenty years, most broad and lofty was the position 
which the 0.C.R. took up. The principles are founded on a rock; 
its constructive and charitable policy still efficiently energises. 
Whatever may happen in England prior to a line of demarcation 
being finally drawn between Catholicity and Unbelief—a position not 
unlikely to be occupied ere long, and for which all should be pre- 
pared—those great principles can never with safety be disregarded. 
The retiring and thoughtful among us—on the Bench, in Convocation, 
and in appointed office—see the position of the Order more clearly 
and definitely, and look upon the methods of its founders as well 
deserving of the most respectful consideration. These methods— 
intended to mend and make, not to reform and destroy—are expressly 
based on the Christian practice set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer of conditional baptism. For without baptism there is no 
actual Christianity. What follows consequently from such an official 
act being done is equally applicable to confirmation, holy orders, and 
all priestly labours. _Wheresoever any uncertainty exists, a remedy 
should be found and applied. 

It is well also to mark how entirely the far-sighted action of the 
0.C.R. has been justified by more recent events. The validity and 
value of English ordination has unfortunately been in dispute for 
more than three centuries. The serious changes from the old forms 
of consecration and ordination, whatever they may have been intended 
to effect by those who made them, have proved to be the basis of 
aggression and attack ever since the reign of Elizabeth. Hence, it 
may be truly affirmed that Church of England people have found it 


'? The recent theory of modern guides—who desire to ignore the more fundamental 
Reformation changes—that Jewell and Bale, Grindall and Pilkington, equally with 
Fisher, Tunstall and Pole, ‘said mass,’ is, I fear, a theory directly in the teeth of his- 
torical facts, and one that can never be satisfactorily established. The public 
criticisms in this Review and elsewhere by Mr. J. Horace Round, although ignored by 
his opponents, cannot have their force either weakened or broken by an ignoble and 
unworthy silence. But more will be soon heard on this crucial point ; perhaps more 
than modern web-spinners at all anticipate. The phalanx of ‘ Martyrs omitted by 
Foxe’ cannot now be overlooked, for many of them have been beatified or canonised 
by Christian Authority. 
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exceedingly difficult '* to prove to any other body but themselves—e.g, 
to the faithful of France, Spain, or Italy—that English orders under 
Edward the Sixth were equally valid and valuable with those bestowed 
for example under Edward the First. 

Nearly sixty years ago the Russian Church, during nine months, 
considered the question, and pronounced distinctly against them. 
Such is everywhere implied in Mr. William Palmer’s Notes of a Visit 
to the Russian Church in 1840 and 1841." The late Mr. William 
Denton'*—to provide an incidental testimony of Eastern opinion— 
was formally communicated with the Sacred Body and Blood at a 
Eucharist at Belgrade. What followed? The priest who gave him 
the Sacrament was suspended for many years by his superiors ; and, 
so far as is known to the contrary, is in that sore and sorrowful 
position still. The Old Catholics of Germany, Switzerland, and 
France were at one time in the highest favour with Anglican 
bishops, and seemed likely to remain so—obtaining many alms and 
oblations and much hospitality—until they declared that the defence 
of Anglican ordinations was not possible for want of positive proof, 
and because of Lutheran formularies and inadequate intention.’ The 
small community of Dutch Jansenists ruled by four bishops have 
on two separate occasions (4.D. 1873 and 1894) followed their 
German. allies; while, a mere forlorn hope, afier the feeblest and 
most futile operations of two English clergymen, no diplomats, who 
were subsidised by the English Church Union aud the Association 
for Promoting Unity, but very inadequately equipped—allowing 8 
subject to be closed which tactically ought to have been carefully 
kept open—Rome decrees our national ordinations to be null and 


18 To my own defence of them, made thirty years ago, The Validity of the Holy 
Orders of the Church of England, &c., I unhesitatingly adhere, though I believe that 
the broad moral argument on their behalf—the clergy, ever since the Church was 
reformed, having been marked off officially from the laity—is far more effective than 
either the theological or the historical. And so it has been found. 

4 From information given to me by Professor Damalas of Pera, Father Tondini of 
Paris, Professor George Bickell of Miinster, and the late Very Rev. Eugene Popoff of 
Welbeck Street. See also Archpriest Hatherley’s Letter in the English Churchman 
for the 7th of October 1897, 

8 Servia and the Servians, by the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. London, 1862. The 
act referred to above formed a subject for the wildest rejoicing in English circles. 
Sermons by the Rev. George Williams, B.D., of Cambridge, and the Rev. Thomas 
Chamberlain of Christ Church, Oxford, followed by the Ze Dewm, were preached upon 
it; while the late most learned and eminent Dr. J. M. Neale wrote a poem in my 
company entitled The Good News from Servia, the copyright of which I secured at 
the time, and the MS. of which I possess. Therein he holds that henceforth the city 
of Belgrade, because of this act of intercommunion, would be remembered by 
Christendom with Ephesus and Chalcedon. ‘The poem, beautiful and notable, is 
printed as an ‘ Appendix ’ to this article. 

6 On this being made public, one of the most unscrupulous of the Ritualistic 
newspapers—without any authority from Bishops or Convocation, apparently upon 
that of its printers and proprietors—announced that ‘Intention is not a doctrine of 
the Church,’ and has repeated the daring assertion again and again. 
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void. Such, whether agreeable or the reverse, are the facts to be 
faced. The ‘ priesthood of the laity’ is no sufficient substitute for 
the priesthood: of the clergy, as solemn triflers on the subject now 
airily maintain. 

None can doubt that ‘our Church’ as it is so commonly styled, 
‘our beloved Church, ‘the Church of the Reformation,’ ‘our own 
particular Church,’ was created specially for the Nation and for it 
alone. It has an excellent and divine faith, so far as it goes—the 
three Creeds. The sovereign for the time being” is its supreme 
head or supreme governor (terms practically identical) while every 
English person is as now asserted a member of it by natural birth 
and national right. Since the Gorham judgment, baptism has 
become a matter of no particular importance; while the late Earl of 
Selborne—a personage who so efficiently assisted in de-Christianising 
our ancient universities—asserted from the woolsack in the House of 
Lords that ‘ gifts given to the Church of England are given to the 
nation,’ a far-reaching assertion involving injustice and revolution.'® 
Later on, in harmony with his lordship’s reforming operations at 
Oxford, he carried a measure concerning the use of churchyards. 
Now there is not the least difference in principle, as regards the 
rights of Churchmen, between churchyard and church. This is 
patent and undeniable. Every argument of Lord Selborne in 
favour of throwing open churchyards to anybody and everybody must 
hold equally good for churches, as time will show. Thoughtful 
people may work out the theory. The local Church has a service 
book in English, which when first set forth was unacceptable (because 
they did not understand it) to the Cornishmen who rose in rebellion 
under Henry the Eighth. It was rejected by the Welsh insurgents 
of Elizabeth’s day, because they only knew the local tongue, and its 
prayers and preachments were in English. The people of the 
northern shires and the peasants of Lincolnshire equally repudiated 
it, being satisfied with the simple Catholic rites of old, Mattins and 
Mass, Evensong, Rosary and Requiem. 

Yet in the community in question it is impossible to obtain any 
unanimity for the exercise of authority: though Tudor reforms 


” It does not appear quite clear whether this important office comes by birth, 
descent, parliamentary appointment, coronation, testamentary disposition, or how. 
In the case of William the Third, his Majesty was so appointed by an irregular and 
illegal congress or convention, upheld by Dutch mercenaries and faithless peers, in 
the face of ancient and lawful authority. 

‘* Edmund Burke, a century ago and more, wrote in a very different strain: 
‘From the united considerations of Religion and Constitutional policy, from their 
opinion of a duty to make a sure provision for the consolation of the feeble and the 
instruction of the ignorant, they have incorporated and identified the estate of the 
Church with the mass of private property, of which the State is not the Proprietor 
either for use or dominion, but the guardian only and the regulator.’— Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, by the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, p, 150, London, 
1790. 
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providentially left us those three Creeds. Remembering Bishop 
Tait’s advocacy of divorce'*—which to his eternal credit Mr, 
Gladstone so eloquently opposed—and the same bishop’s confession 
of unfaith in the Creed of St. Athanasius,” with the chorus of appro- 
bation with which it was greeted by those hazy philosophers then 
preparing for ‘the Church of the Future,’ the present Bishop of 
Worcester’s recent assertions regarding that Creed *' cause little 
astonishment. As with Creed, so with Saeraments. The statements 
in the Marriage Service must have been. fundamentally rejected by 
King, Bishop of Lincoln, before he could have taken up the extra- 
ordinary position he has defined and occupies.”* The cope and the 
mitre and the pectoral cross—beautiful and elaborate enough in 
themselves—scarcely make up for the degradation by a special 
Custodian of the Faith of this great mystery (or sacrament) to the 
common level of a national and natural contract.” Does his lordship 
guard the Faith and his flock by such utterances ; and are his clergy 
moreover bound to give him obedience on the grave point at issue ? 
{s the Bishop of Durham, again, right in requiring those under him 
to adopt his own misty opinions concerning the Incarnation? Was 
Dr. Lightfoot, his predecessor, quite justified in treating the existence 
of the episcopate as a human growth of the second century? Such 
statements—as the late Bishop Charles Wordsworth abundantly 
showed *—could only aid the preachers of the various British sects 
in maintaining their own errors and isolation, and in decisively 
proving the Declaration concerning Orders in the Book of Common 
Prayer to have a foundation in fiction rather than in fact. Ought 

Of Dr. Tait’s advocacy of the Divorce Act, the Rev. F. Hockin, of Phillack 
Rectory, Cornwall, wrote thus :—‘ Scarcely had he become Bishop of London before 
he became its most zealous supporter, voting with the Government (Lord Palmerston’s) 
not only on its principle, but in seven different divisions on its details, in five of 
these divisions being the only bishop that did so. To have passed a measure, the 


result of which is to flood the country with filth, perjury, and adultery, is something 
worse than to have failed in statesmanship.’—Church Times, the 30th of October 
1896. 

20 «We [the archbishops and bishops] do not—there is not a soul in this room who 
does—take the concluding clauses of the Athanasian Creed in their plain and literal 
sense.’—A. C, Tait in Convocation, Guardian, the 14th of February 1872. 

21 Times of the 17th of August 1898. 

22 *T am unable to accept the conclusions of those who would make marriage 
absolutely indissoluble, and so forbid the re-marriage of those who have been 
separated, under any circumstances.’—Charge of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln re- 
ported (p. 1850) in the Guardian of the 27th of November 1895. 

*3 An able writer on Christian marriage thus describes the situation : ‘ The religion 
which took the place of Catholic Christianity in England has produced its natural 
and necessary fruit in the legalising of divorce. A human institution cannot brook 
superior human force. The laws of England lend their sanction to what the Church 
of God stigmatises as adultery ; and the idea of Christian marriage is fading from the 
English mind. They who sow the wind must reap the whirlwind.’— Christian 
Marriage, by the Rev. William Humphrey, M.A., p. 61. London, 1886. 

2 Some Remarks on the Essay by Dr. Lightfoot on the Christian Ministry, by 
Charles Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. London, 1879. 
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Dr. Lightfoot to have so assisted® dissenters, indifferentists, and 
unbelievers? Again: Bishop Ryle at Liverpool, from another point 
of view, denies that such an officer as a Christian priest ever existed 
or can exist ;* and yet has the temerity in the very House of God to 
pretend to set apart young men for that sacred office. He undertakes 
to do, and goes through the mere form of doing, what to himself is an 
impossible act ; and this with barren hands and without any consola- 
tion for what must be termed ‘his dupes’ in their reception of a non- 
existent and empty office. The most astounding part of the business 
is that his lordship sees no incongruity in what he periodically does, 
and apparently has no intention of making any change for the better. 
As to practical recommendations, it may be gathered—to turn to 
quite another personage—that Dr. Percival, at Hereford, addressing 
some Conference, declared that the safest way to deal with the works 
of professional brawlers would be by ‘ setting up a carefully regulated 
Local Option.’ *” In other words every congregation was to be asked 
what its members would like, votes of all ratepayers male and female 
taken, and without any episcopal intervention, the majority at once 
to carry the day. No permanent law, no judge, but continual choice 
by ballot ; the result of every choice to continue at least for a calendar 
month. And all this, in the true spirit of the vulgarest democratic 
Erastianism, to be sternly enforced ** by a new and effective Clerical 
Discipline Bill. 


*° A writer in the New York Churchman for May 1878 remarks of it as ‘serving 
in the interests of Darwin, Huxley, and Mill. Of the two parallel courses of reason- 
ing—namely, Darwin’s and Lightfoot’s: the first relating to the Natural, the second to 
the Spiritual creation—we must confess that Darwin’s isthe most satisfactory and con- 
clusive. He makes fewer baseless assumptions. There are not many missing links. 
He is a closer reasoner. It must not be supposed that we admit the soundess of 
Darwin’s logic. We simply assert that it is much safer than Dr. Lightfoot’s.’ 

26 See Record newspaper for the 5th of May 1880, ‘ Evangelical Religion,’ by J. 
C. Ryle. Have you a Priest ? by the same author, 1871. 

** This seems to be a long step in the direction of merging all sectarians into one 
body, under English bishops. The communion of Lutherans and Calvinists in the 
English Churches of the Continent allowed by Bishop Creighton ; the recent policy 
to be carried out by Dr. Welldon in India of enabling Wesleyans and Baptists to use 
the Church of England sanctuaries there, and the introduction of licensed laymen 
and Professors of Sanitation to preach in our consecrated buildings at home are all 
tokens of a coming revolation. Report says that in the Woodard Schools and Colleges 
the proposed ‘ Secondary Education ’ will be soon legally intruded, and the Established 
Religion placed on a level with all other opinions. Thus we see—as at Keble College 
and Pusey House—that the Anglican and Tractarian liberality and munificence of the 
past are ignored. High Churchmen, by self-denial, provided the money for these new 
foundations, which Broad Churchmen may appropriate or spend. 

8 Since the year 1840, seventeen Bills for Discipline have been introduced into 
the Houses of Parliament, of which six have become law. All these, however, only 
touch the clergy—the laity being altogether omitted. Now, however, that ‘the 
priesthood of the laity’ is being pushed into the forefront, who can tell what may 
happen or who will suffer? But if the laity are ‘priests,’ they are also ‘kings’—by 
the chronicle and authority of a scriptural metaphor. Hence, though ‘People’s 
Palaces’ and ‘ People’s Parks’ exist, grave difficulties may arise when greater demands 
are formulated. All may have to suffer, lay-priests as well as others, 
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As regards ecclesiastical restoration it would be well that such 
clergymen as have been set apart for clerical work by the Protestant 
Bishop of Liverpool, many of whom now deeply regret that they ever 
sought his aid,” should be lifted out of the slough of despond and 
despair, and be sent forth anew to labour in our Lord’s vineyard with 
a higher and nobler commission. Once they dreamt that they were 
more than ministers. More recently an awakening has followed the 
dream. Here is a subject for the Archbishop of York’s piety and 
official powers. Let the subject beexamined. It need not be costly. 
It surely would be useful. Moreover, let it be discovered whether 
persons avowedly not born in lawful wedlock (without any dispensa- 
tion) are capable of receiving and exercising the episcopal character 
and power. This isa grave point, if not a scandal. If they are, 
the English Church is on a lower level than that of the elder dis- 
pensation. Yet upon such unfortunate persons, in several cases, 
hands for consecration have been publicly laid. Moreover, doctrine, 
policy, discipline, all need to be restored on the method of those of 
our forefathers who built God’s houses, not of those who marred 
or rased them to the ground—of those who believed the Christian 
Faith, not of those who denied it. 

During the past fifty years, more particularly in recent times, 
English clergymen have issued many catechisms,” valuable manuals 
of devotion ; some of which are perfectly in harmony with Catholicism. 
Most of these are very definite and in plain words. They are not 
definite in the approved shibboleths of Luther or Penry, Wesley 
or Whitfield, but in their statements and teaching of the unchange- 
able faith of Christendom which we all presume the Church of 
England accepts. Such, of course, is a divine restoration. Litanies, 
hymns, special prayers, guides for confession, and manuals for use at 
the Eucharist, have been largely multiplied. In a letter dated June 
1880 to all clerical members of the (.C.R., the compilation and 
circulation of cheap and sound Catholic literature, free from con- 
troversy, was warmly urged. I may perhaps be pardoned for record- 
ing a notable personal experience. Some years ago I was enabled to 
write a Metrical ‘ Litany for the Faithful Departed,’ which, having 
been approved by competent Authority, has been set to music. In 
America, Australia, and elsewhere, it has up to this time obtained 
the enormous circulation of 150,000 copies. I believe its theological 
statements to be neither ambiguous nor heretical. Varying in type, 
the manuals referred to, one and all, satisfying existing wants, are 
helping people to note how much was lost under the Tudor revolt. 


* Correspondence on this subject has appeared in the local and other newspapers. 
But it is too long to quote here. 

% That by a faithful but aged cleric, the Rev. Mr. Gace, was excellent. It set 
forth the obvious truth with regard to Dissent, and was perfectly unambiguous. But 
it was ungenerously thrown overboard, either to lighten the water-logged ship, or 
to satisfy the Protestant whale. 
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Nothing delights me more than to examine and appreciate them ; 
but I intentionally refrain from mentioning them or their authors by 
name, lest I might cause inconvenience to them, or should un- 
wittingly do more harm than good. It would be hard if the licence 
taken by those who contemptuously pass Christianity by should be 
denied to those who defend and uphold it. Onesidedness we 
repudiate : mere fairplay is demanded. It is a striking testimony to 
the wisdom of Holy Church, with its ‘Index for Prohibited Books,’ 
that modern sectarians should now be found endeavouring to establish 
alike machinery on their own behalf, under the patronage of the 
Protestant public and the Home Department in Whitehall. 

As regards actual teaching, the O.C.R. strongly recommends to 
all its adherents (1) the open use of the sign of the Cross, (2) the 
use of the crucifix, (3) the memorial of the Incarnation, and (4) daily 
prayer and sacrifice for the faithful departed. It was urged likewise 
(5) that the Communion of Saints of the Creed should cease to be a 
mere recited phrase, and become a spiritual work and practical real- 
ity. These recommendations have not been disregarded. 

The Cross and the sign of the Cross are disliked by the agnostic 
and unbeliever, as well as by the rambling advocates of Greek philo- 
sophy *\—whose phrases are often ambiguous, and who seem to hold 
that both truth and error, and light and darkness, are one and the 
same, practically rejecting the Cross altogether. A recent critic in 
the Times named Bowen was sorely disturbed. The use of the‘ Hail 
Mary ’—a sweet text from the Holy Gospel redolent of the Incarna- 
tion of God’s only Son **—is never likely to be abandoned by any one 
who remembers the sacred Council of Ephesus, or who belongs to a 
Christian family; for an earthly mother, whether living or dead, 
implies a mother-by-grace, as an earthly father implies a heavenly, 
and an earthly king implies the King of kings. Again, the foolish 
and futile endeavour to dissociate physicians of souls and their sad 
and weary patients only proves itself to be a barren war of words : 
for, so long as there remain a priest and a penitent—and the two are 
not imprisoned, under Privy Council Order, in separate cells—so long 
sin will be acknowledged and forgiveness obtained. No one is at all 
likely to solicit permission to go to confession from Smith, M.P., or 
any other member of that extensive family, or even to obtain a 


" Did space permit, much might be said on the new ideas and proposals—which 
apparently have for their authors men, as they themselves assert, still ‘seeking for 
truth,’ often mere chasubled Protestants or ritualistic Pantheists. 

* «Tf we look through Europe we shall find, on the whole, that just those nations 
and countries have lost their faith in the Divinity of Christ who have given up devo- 
tion to His Mother ; and that those on the other hand who have been foremost in her 
honour have retained their orthodoxy. Contrast for instance the Calvinists with the 
Greeks, or France with the North of Germany, or the Protestant and Catholic com- 
munions in Ireland.’—JZetter to Rev. Dr. Pusey, by John H. Newman, D.D., p. 97. 
London, 1866, 
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bishop’s leave to do so. A man will go just when he pleases, even as, 
whenever he chooses, like any British freeman, he breathes, mumbles, 
whistles, or whines. Some of these arrogant and tyrannical Liberals 
and Liberationists would apparently destroy all other personal liberty 
but their own. The O.C.R. for twenty years has noted their tactful 
aggressions and unmasked their batteries. 

The bishops just now are charging and speaking on all sides—each 
with his own grievance, difficulties, and complaint, and many with 
transcendent mistiness and obscurity. In Lincolnshire, as its 
bishop fears, the yeomen and farm-labourers appear to have a terrible 
tendency towards accepting purgatory, indulgences, and the invocation 
of saints. Anyhow, if such earnest belief be wicked, it certainly 
implies some Christian foundation. In Worcestershire the laity seem 
to be so unmistakeably ritualistic as to need the bishop’s personal 
command to his clergy'to disobey obvious legal rubrics. At the 
same time his Lordship directly commends a volume which flatly 
denies the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection of the body, 
and the Ascension of our Lord. In London a bookseller efficiently 
exercises an irregular lay jurisdiction, wishing to tie down his bishop 
to the meagre fare of the Tudor reformers. Some other prelates are 
sadly perplexed, and appear to be equally perplexing. The Bishop 
of Peterborough in his recent Charge feared that his clergy teach a 
doctrine on the Eucharist ‘which puts a strain upon the language of 
our Prayer Book, [is] bordering upon unreality, and which, in being 
both as foreign in its origin as it is materialistic in its logical results,’ 
is more than wicked. He fears, too, that the ‘Secret Societies ’"—as 
they are called—amongst which he numbers the E.C.U. and the 
Church Association, are doing spiritual injury to their members and 
to the Church. Save the Bishops of Rochester and Bristol, no one 
has dealt with brawlers as they deserve. As to setting up Cranmer- 
ism again, for temporary political purposes, the scheme comes fifty 
years too late, the knowledge of Tudor history being now so widely 
spread. The Tractarians have long ago done their difficult work well 
and consistently: and surely their successors—the very lights of the 
present clergy—are not at all likely to regard popular clamour, in- 
spired by sectarianism and unbelief, and turn their backs on what 
they know to be the truth. 

Before I close, let some points of our subject as regards the 
general position be briefly set forth. Many hold that the National 
Church is going from bad to worse. It should not be reckoned 
mistake, therefore, for any to have suggested a remedy. Only those 
who look upon the ‘ Reformation ’ as an unmixed blessing could have so 
regarded the remedy in question. Fifteen years ago it was pointed 
out that Board Schools are the schools of undefined Christianity, of 
popular latitudinarianism, the schools from which the clergy are practi- 
cally excluded, ‘where no priestcraft is wanted ’—but only'a vague 
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religion without a church. It was shown, and the fact has been 
abundantly realised, that such must, in the nature of things, detach 
numbers of the middle class and poor from the Established Church, 
and become the effective propaganda of Nonconformity. 

All this is before our very eyes, and the dark consequences 
likewise. 

The late Bishop Christopher Wordsworth wrote : 


Our religious societies are languishing for Jack of funds . . . and our great 
towns are almost lapsing into heathenism. . . . The present population of England 
and Wales amounts to twenty-six millions, but of these not nearly 1 per cent. per 
annum is brought to Confirmation.** 


A clergyman in Liverpool, the Rev. John Howard, writing in the 
current number of his Parochial Magazine,™ discourages the brawlers 
who have so ably stirred up the strife, and laments the state of things 
in that diocese : 


Some of them are very staunch Protestants. They not only protest against the 
Roman Church and the ritual which is practised in some of our English churches, 
but they also protest against their own Protestant places of worship. ‘ What do 
you mean ?’ said a man to whom I made this remark. ‘Simply this, my friend : 
these men “go about protesting, protest against their own Evangelical churches, 
by absenting themselves as they do so abominably week after week’ He opened his 
eyes and said, ‘ Well, sir, that caps me.’ 


As regards attendance at church the same clergyman goes on to 
write : 


Out of five parishes with a total of 35,961, and allow say 25,000 to be Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists, the total number present in these five churches was 
276 all told, men, women, children, and officials. . . . The churches are worked on 
strictly Evangelical lines. Not a single act of ritual is maintained in any of them, 
Yet they are empty. We heard of one of our neighbours having five in the con- 
gregation a Sunday or two ago. 


f 

A like state of affairs is more general than most of us care to 
realise. The Bishop of Rochester’s Pastoral of 1897, in which he 
endeavours to depict his own part of the fold, is scarcely pleasant 
reading. Here is a striking passage from it: 


The statistics of wickedness are terrible, showing, as they do, what numbers of 
lives suffer from the tyranny of drink and vice of other kinds; and how many 
poor children grow up with words and sights of evil always in their ears and 
before their eyes. But besides these there are the statistics of indifference. In 
80 many places, especially, perhaps, in our own crowded town life, there are large 
numbers and classes of people, of whom only a very few ever enter the house of 
God, or seem to take any heed of their own souls, The hard pressure of life, the 
struggle for livelihood among the poorest, the eager pursuit of money among those 
less poor, the habits of their class, the doubts about the truth of religion, have 
separated between them and God. Often (and this is the saddest case of all) they 


™ The Future of our Universities, pp. 35,36. London, 1882. 
* St. Bartholomen’s Quarterly Parish Messenger, by the Rev. John Howard, p. 2. 
Liverpool : October 1898, 
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do not feel any need of Him; it is there, of course, but it is so deep down in their 
hearts that it is smothered.. We must not hide from ourselves that there is a 
great deal of-heathenism in this country of ours, among high and low, among rich 
and poor. Men who have worked in heathen lands tell us frankly that for sheer 
irreligion parts of our own English life are worse than anything in their knowledge. 


Such is the testimony of one. Others might possibly differ as to 
facts. Anyhow, it is not by lectures on sanitation, or by appearing 
upon the stage of an East End theatre in an extemporised bower of 
cabbages, chrysanthemums, and carrots, to preach at a so-called 
‘ Harvest feast,’ as was quite recently done by a suffragan bishop— 
that the Christian religion will secure either respect or true 
strength. 

While, when in combination as to the faith, the various prelates, 
it is to be feared, could declare very little which would be of any 
practical value in guidance or direction. It could only be by the 
careful use of language capable of several interpretations that they 
could, one and all, affix their signatures to what it is now the fashion 
to style ‘an Encyclical.’ Not being themselves agreed, alas! such 
co-operation is impracticable. This has been already noted in the 
case of the two Lambeth declarations—in most paragraphs only well- 
dressed and stately platitudes in Scripture phraseology are set forth, 
platitudes which teach little, and serve to judge and determine 
nothing. What the clergy really and truly want is a clear and 
unambiguous setting forth of Christian faith, law, and duty. And it 
is to be feared that, under present circumstances, with no final 
court of appeal which is spiritual anywhere available, such is not 
very likely to be either volunteered or obtained. 

To many an Anglican, his own Church, instead of being his 
guide and protector and a permanent blessing, is his greatest trial. 
He is always criticising and proposing to mend it, ever complaining of 
its action, and never satisfied with its deeds. He himself, ever 
fussing, has to pass through a crisis every six or nine months, and 
to face serious agitations for change and reform almost every summer 
and winter; while constructionists are refused any hearing, only 
reformers being listened to. 

Moreover, and lastly, the worn-out old clothes of such reformers 
as Cranmer and Calvin, Luther and Wesley, are now not worth 
wearing. The phantasies and shibboleths of the people who have 
from time to time assumed them, and. whose successors still prate 
and attitudinise as of old, are gone or are going the way of all flesh 
—human voices, false teaching, arrogant assertions and misleading 
guides. Again: Ritual without sound doctrine: is of course a mere 
pietistic and theatrical display, where sentimentalists gather and 
dreamers dream. While, when nourishment for the smitten soul is 
sought for from the Evangelicals, they have exceedingly little to 
recommend, mainly mild emotion, justification by faith only, and sub- 
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jective hymns. And, finally, as’ the observation of onlookers and 
experience teach, the weary and waiting followers of Broad Church- 
men find the utter inadequacy and moral worthlessness of the food 
their teachers offer, little else than spiritual cinders and sawdust. 


FREDERICK GEORGE LEE. 


APPENDIX 


THE GOOD NEWS FROM SERVIA 
[See note 15, p. 738] 


Peace I leave you, My peace give I to you: 
Not as this World giveth, give I peace: 
For the Paraclete that shall renew you, 
He shall make all brethren’s quarrels cease. 


O sweet Rainbow, yearn’d for long and dearly, 
That some day one one-ly Church shalt span : 
Dim and broken, and incipient merely, 
Yet not less God’s Covenant with man. 


‘What are we that we should see thee faintly 
Gleaming on our dark tempestuous sky ? 
Thee whom seers, confessors, doctors saintly, 

Did so long for—would have dared to die. 


We shall ne’er behold thy perfect beauty : 
We shall never trace thy sevenfold form : 

Others be their triumph, ours our duty— 
Others be the sunshine, ours the storm. 


None the less we do, we do behold thee, 
Thee, our wishes’ full and perfect sum : 
None the less our loving hopes enfold thee ; 
We can suffer, so thou wilt but come. 


Show us, Lord, Thy work : our sons Thy glory ; 
Yet of us though that be all we ask, 

May be said, perchance, in future story, 
Those were men that then did Union’s task: 
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Men whom satire could not move, and ban not— 
Men who would work on and would not cease ; 

These were men who never said ‘I cannot ’— 
These were men who prayed the Church to peace. 


Yes! we flung the dastard question from us— 

‘ How ’—speak Common Sense—‘ can this be done?’ 
For we knew the Everlasting Promise— 

‘Father, My Will is they shall be One.’ 


So once more we hail thee, glorious vision ! 
Though as yet saluting thee from far: 
God He grant us all thy full fruition 
On the other side the golden bar! 


And perchance, as years their course shall speed on, 
With those names whose memory cannot fade, 
Ephesus, Nicaea, and Chalcedon, 
Holy Church may some day set Belgrade. 


Joun Mason NEALE. 





THE CLERGY AND THE LAITY 


AN APOLOGIA 


So much has been said of an episode which occurred during the 
Bradford Church Congress that I, who am in some measure to blame 
for occasioning it, am anxious to offer a few words of explanation to 
those who have made a great deal more of that matter than in my 
judgment it deserved. 

Few men could deplore more deeply than I should to find them- 
selves in conflict—or anything approaching to conflict—with their 
ecclesiastical superiors. Few lament more strongly than I do the 
deplorable want of that discipline of courtesy, or professional etiquette, 
in which we clergy are so lacking, and which too often leads some of 
us into ‘conduct unbecoming of an officer and a gentleman’ in our 
attitude towards ‘those who are over us in the Lord.’ If it gave me 
pain to find that I had brought upon myself a rebuke or censure 
from the illustrious prelate who felt himself bound to express his 
disapproval of some things in my paper, such pain was as nothing 
to that which I have felt since it has become apparent that I have 
given occasion for some improper remarks directed against the 
Primate. The simple fact is that I was to blame for not making my 
meaning more clear than I did, and so allowing myself to be easily 
misunderstood. Let me set myself right so far as I can. 

Some months ago I was invited to read a paper at the Church 
Congress, about to be held at Bradford, on the subject of the Rela- 
tions between the Clergy and the Laity during the first four centuries 
of the Christian Era. It was expressly stipulated that I should deal 
with the subject mainly, and as far as possible exclusively, from the 
historical point of view, and I set myself accordingly to draw up a 
statement of the case summarising the results of such researches as 
have been brought to bear upon an inquiry which could not but be 
an inquiry of great interest to all thoughtful seekers after truth. 

It was obvious to myself at starting, it could not but be obvious 
to anyone at all conversant with the literature of the subject, that the 
limit of time allowed for the readers of papers at the congress was far 
too short. All that could be done was to give a brief statement of 

749 
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such conclusions as I had arrived at, reserving any elaborate examina- 
tion of documentary evidence on this point or on that to some future 
occasion. 

The views which I attempted or intended to put forward were 
simply these : 

(1) That in the Apostolic age the line which separated the clergy 
—that is the officials appointed to exercise ministerial functions in the 
Church—from the non-officials or laity was a very thin line; that 
there are unmistakable indications of the laity having a voice in the 
choice of those officials, and that there must have been, and were, 
occasions when the one class (or order if you will) did not hesitate to 
co-operate earnestly with, and to accept the assistance of, the other 
class, even in matters which, as time went on, were regarded as 
strictly ministerial. 

(2) That during the Apostolic age the evidence at our command 
makes it almost demonstrable that only two orders of clergy were 
recognised : the deacons and the presbyters or bishops, the two latter 
titles being convertible, as is now confessed by all. 

During the lifetime of the Apostles the Churches had always their 
authority to appeal to when any divergence of opinion or important 
question arose threatening the peace of the scattered communities. 
Meanwhile all deacons were equals, all presbyters or bishops were 
equals ; and, because they were so, there would be a tendency on the 
part of the laity to assert themselves as against the clergy whose 
paymasters they were—the most remarkable instance of this being 
that of the presbyters or bishops who are mentioned in the Epistle 
of Clement of Rome (4.D. 95 or 96) as having been deposed or 
attempted to be deposed by some among the laity in the Church. 

(3) That when all the Apostles had died the Churches must 
inevitably have felt the grievous need of some central authority to 
appeal to. Great dangers were threatening; persecution had begun 
in earnest ; and in view of what was coming, and of what was pressing, 
conviction grew up and gathered strength that the time had come 
when the existing constitution of the Churches imperatively called 
for some important revision—some constitutional reform. Such 4 
conviction was ‘in the air.’ Twenty years after St. Clement’s day 
such a constitutional reform appears to have been carried out almost 
universally. I do not for a moment doubt that it was divinely 
ordered that it should be so. Briefly, that reform may be described 
as a change from a democratic constitution of the Churches into 4 
monarchical constitution. It was effected ‘with the least possible 
friction,’ as I said, by the election of one among the many bishops or 
presbyters of a city to become the bishop of the associated Churches— 
a primus inter pares if you will, but still a primus whom the others 
should accept as their commanding officer, and as such should submit 
to his guidance and sway respectfully and loyally. 
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How it all came about we are not told, and perhaps shall never 
know. I spoke of the general conviction as a working hypothesis ; 
but I am bound to confess that I expressed myself clumsily, and so 
appear to have conveyed the impression that I regarded this working 
hypothesis as an invention of St. Ignatius. 

Great reforms in Church or State are never invented ; they are 
translations into fact of great ideas, convictions, or aspirations, which 
have been working in men’s minds with more or less distinctness, it 
may be, for generations. Then comes some specially gifted personality 
who speaks with a voice that makes itself heard, and his contem- 
poraries accept him and his proposals with enthusiasm, because he has 
interpreted their half-formed opinions—hitherto only opinions in 
tendency—because he has succeeded in formulating what they only 
surmised. 

Be it as it-may, scholars and historians are becoming more and 
more agreed in the belief that Episcopacy, as we understand the 
word, cannot be traced further back than the beginning of the second 
century, and that its first great champion and advocate was St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, whose splendid martyrdom can hardly be dated 
much before a.p. 110. ; 

But the acceptance of a local or territorial Episcopate brought 
with it necessarily a welding together of the clergy into a united, 
highly organised, and well-disciplined professional class, with a ten- 
dency to become ever more and more professional and exclusive. 
This is only what has happened again and again, and must always 
happen when any body of capable men give up their lives to qualify 
themselves for the practice of any art or study or science in which 
no mere amateur can hope to become a proficient expert. Weare all 
laymen quoad the physician, the lawyer, or the professional musician ; 
and though dabblers find little difficulty in criticising the work of 
the learned, they would, for the most part, find themselves in deplor- 
able difficulties if they started as practitioners. 

Already in the second century the Christian laity began to lose 
some of their influence and some of their privileges; they certainly 
did not lose all. But when the third century was hardly more than 
half over the clergy had gained much in the estimation of the 
Christian communities, because they had evidently done their best 
to deserve it ; the laity had lost ground, and this no doubt because 
they had become less anxious to take an active part in the affairs of 
the Church. It was during this period, perhaps—certainly not before 
—that the clergy began to wear something like a distinctive dress in 
public; a significant indication this of the growth of professional 
self-assertion, and something more. 

Then came the age of synods and councils, when, on the one hand 
it was abundantly clear that laymen qualified to take part in the dis- 
cussion at these assemblies—that is, who were men of thought and 
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learning, and had received any training in theological dialectics—were 
very few and far between. On the other hand, Christian gentlemen 
of high culture and profound earnestness, one after another, found 
themselves irresistibly attracted to the clerical profession, not from 
any mean and vulgar motives—for who could entertain such a thought 
of men like Gregory of Nazianzen, father and son, or of the great Basil 
and his brother, not.to speak of St. Ambrose and of St. Augustine 
and many another whose names occur to us ?—but simply because in 
the work of that profession, and in the exercise of that high calling, 
they found that rest for their souls which they could not find else- 
where. Men like the great Christian teachers of the fourth century, 
that heroic age of the Church, went far to make the clerical profession 
illustrious. As a class, as an order, the clergy were immeasurably 
superior in intellectual and, as far as we can gather, in moral and 
spiritual gifts. It was a distinct promotion to the layman to be ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the episcopally ordained. There was before 
him a vision of a splendid career : for the layman as layman there was 
no career at all. Between the two orders the line of demarcation was 
no longer a thin and shadowy line, but a line that was well marked 
and broad. Boys in the street actually played at being priests and 
bishops, and in their games baptized and ordained one another. It 
is incredible that the story of Athanasius should have been a solitary 
instance of these somewhat profane antics. 

It all tended in the same direction—the laity were becoming of 
less account, The clergy could do without them, and, being left out 
in the cold, the lay folk acquiesced in it. Even so, however, the 
instances of the election of bishops by whole communities, elections 
in which the whole body of the laity took a part, and no unimportant 
part, are common enough in the fourth century. In Cyprus, I am 
told, the bishops to this day are chosen by the suffrages of clergy and 
laity—in other words by a popular election. Obviously this is a sur- 
vival coming down to us from primitive times. Itis not my business 
to ask whether it would be well to revive such an antiquated pro- 
ceeding or not. At the congress my business was to cast the dry 
light of history upon a discussion in which others were invited to 
take part. 

But he who sets himself to study the history of institutions must 
expect to give offence to those who, whatever their predilections may 
be, have taken up their views without knowing why they have adopted 
them. They are essentially dogmatists ; he at best is but an inquirer. 
To be sure he is an inquirer who is a searcher after truth. But that 
is not always enough to justify him for bringing into light facts 
which are damaging to prevalent opinions. 

At Bradford I was not invited to state my views. I was asked to 
do little more than ‘send in a report.’ It was for others to make the 
best of it—that is, to treat it fairly. But if any one should press me 
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to state explicitly what are the conclusions which this inquiry has 
brought home to me, they are welcome to them, though I doubt 
whether they will care for them. 

In Church and State, in politics and religion, the present has come 
to be what it is through the working of mysterious processes acting 
according to great laws. Some call this the method of evolution ; 
some, and I am one of them, prefer to call it the order of Divine 
Providence. Be it as it may, we can’t put the clock back; but we 
can help to shape the future and go some way towards making it 
better than the past. 

‘We make our fortunes and we call them fate.’ What is that but 
saying that our fate—that is our future—is largely in our own hands ? 


A. JESSOPP. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


STR GEORGE GREY 


A SOUTH AFRICAN TRIBUTE 


THE history of British South Africa starts almost from the birth of 
the nineteenth century. In_1806 the Cape of Good Hope was finally 
recaptured by a British force, and since that date the flag of the 
Empire has waved unchallenged throughout the Cape Colony. During 
this long period twenty-one governors (irrespective of temporary 
‘ administrators’) have represented British supremacy in the southern 
portion of the ‘ Dark Continent.’ Of those whose names stand out 
most conspicuously in local annals, three in the first half of the 
century and three in the last half have, by reason of circumstance, 
character, or achievement, won especial pre-eminence. Sir Benjamin 
Durban, Sir Peregrine Maitland, and Sir George Napier in the earlier 
period ; Sir George Grey, Sir Bartle Frere, and Lord Rosmead in the 
latter, will ever be remembered in connection with the troublous 
events they were called upon to deal with. Other governors have 
also done true and good service, but they were fated to rule in less 
strenuous times. Of all those I have named, the noble servant of 
the Crown whose remains now rest in the national cathedral com- 
manded most completely the affection and respect of all the races of 
South Africa. 

My personal acquaintance with Sir George Grey may be said to 
have begun in 1860, when he visited Natal in company with Prince 
Alfred (as H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg was known then), and 
when he was good enough to express himself in terms of appreciation 
and encouragement concerning a small literary performance of my 
own connected with the royal tour. This was not, however, Sir 
George’s first visit to Natal. In 1855, shortly after his arrival at 
Capetown, he travelled through South Africa in order to acquaint 
himself directly with its territories and its peoples. The ‘garden 
colony’ was then a dependency of the Cape Colony, but its inhabi- 
tants longed for an independent status and a separate and more 
representative Legislature. Sir George Grey, at all times accessible 
and sympathetic, made a point of conferring with the leading men 
of the district. He listened with a kindly ear to their grievances 
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and their appeals, and in a subsequent despatch he avowed himself 
to have been so favourably impressed by their moderation and 
reasonableness that he strongly urged Her Majesty’s Government to 
grant the Colony such a constitution as might be adapted to its 
circumstances and its age. The ‘ Royal Charter’ of 1856, which was 
the result of those recommendations, has ever since its promulgation 
been cherished by the colonists as the foundation of their liberties, 
the first step in the process of political emancipation, which was 
crowned in 1893 by the establishment of responsible government in 
its fullest form. 

The action and attitude adopted by Sir George Grey in regard to 
the legislative enfranchisement of Natal indicate the keynote of his 
administrative policy throughout his public life. Trustfulness was 
his watchword. He not only believed in the right of colonists to 
govern themselves, but he confided in their capacity todoso. His 
aim was not to find reasons for withholding from the colonial subjects 
of the Crown the rights and responsibilities of British freemen, but 
how best, most safely, and most conveniently to concede them. He 
did not consider—as so many in those days did—that the privileges 
of self-government were an exclusive inheritance of the British Isles. 
He did not look upon the ocean as a severance from freedom. He 
did not regard migration as ostracism. He refused to believe that 
Englishmen changed their natures when taking up their abodes in 
distant lands beyond the seas. He knew that they might be trusted 
to exercise the privileges and powers of citizenship as earnestly and 
as capably in Australia or South Africa as in Great Britain itself. 
That this trust was not misplaced, that this generous confidence had 
full warrant, the history of Greater Britain during the past half- 
century abundantly testifies. And not the least remarkable of its 
fruits is the reverence in which Sir George Grey’s name and fame 
are held in all the countries that came directly under his influence. 
His trust in British colonists was amply repaid ‘by their abounding 
trust in him. 

Nor did this principle of policy apply to men of Anglo-Saxon birth 
or origin alone. It underlay all Sir George Grey’s relations with the 
native races he had torule. It is not, I think, going too far to say 
that no other administrator of his time commanded so completely 
the respect and affection of the aboriginal inhabitants of colonial 
territories. I know from personal knowledge that in South Africa 
Sir George Grey was as popular amongst the natives as he was 
amongst the settlers, nor can I recall any serious mistake or mishap 
in his control of native affairs. He showed, both in South Africa and 
New Zealand, that it was possible for an Imperial administrator to 
exercise authority firmly and effectively wlthout forfeiting the attach- 
ment and regard of the subject savage race, and to win the confid- 
ence and sympathy of colonists without arbitrary or oppressive action 
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will think the most distinctive, aspect of his career. 
In South Africa, more perhaps than in Canada, there are many 
conflicting—or at any rate many differing—social elements. There 
is, first, the broad and deep cleavage of black and white. On either 
side of this demarcation are many sectional dividing-lines. Dutch 
and English, Boer and Briton, burgher and Uitlander, Anglo-Saxon 
and foreigner, old colonist and newcomer, Imperialist and Republican, 
Cape Colonist and Natalian, represent but some of the divisions in the 
white camp. In the camp of the coloured races we find gathered 
together Africans and Asiatics, ‘ Kaffirs’ and ‘ Coolies,’ Hottentots 
and half-castes, Zulu and Bantu, Basutu and Bechuan, Koranna and 
Tonga, and other tribal denominations whose name is legion. This 
diversity of races, this complexity of social texture, has long been 
recognised as the chief source of difficulty in dealing with what is 
known as ‘the South African problem.’ Sir George Grey’s success 
in surmounting these difficulties was due to candour, to generosity, 
to sympathy, and to foresight. He recognised, and did not evade, 
facts. He was not afraid to exercise a large-hearted tolerance in 
dealing with facts. He showed a personal and kindly concern in 
whatever might seem justly to call for relief or redress. He con- 
sidered the interests of the future, and did not yield blindly to the 
impulse of the moment. While he did not shrink from disarming 
the natives in the preservation of peace and order, he was not less 
ready to protect them from the ravages of famine. While he was 
scrupulous in recognising the sturdy independence and patriotic 
courage of the Boer, he was not less resolute in maintaining the 
supremacy and in widening the influence of the Empire. Though 
no man knew better how to uphold the honour and defend the 
interests of the Empire, or was more fearless in accepting responsi- 
bility when doing so, no man was more mindful of the welfare, and 
even the prejudices, of settlers and of natives. Not only was he 
careful to consult their local susceptibilities, and to gratify, if 
possible, their politica] aspirations, but he ever evinced the keenest 
interest in their educational advancement and personal well-being. 
Colleges, schools, libraries and hospitals are to be found throughout 
South Africa, in both provinces of the Cape Colony, in British 
Kaffraria, in Natal, and in the Orange Free State, established on his 
initiative or bearing his name. Although his official connection with 
South Africa covered a period of only seven years, and terminated 
thirty-seven years ago, that name is still reverently cherished by all 
the older inhabitants of those vast territories, and his memory is kept 
green amongst their children and successors by buildings and iustitu- 
tions whose beneficence of purpose will attest to all time the lofty 
aims of their progeniture. 
Only those who have lived in colonies and amongst colonists, who 
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have watched the upgrowth of new communities, who have taken 
part in the creation of a young State, can fully realise the value and 
importance of such a career and such a character as Sir George 
Grey’s. Homeliness of life and simplicity of habit are in natural 
conformity with colonial surroundings, but when they are associated 
with high position and commanding influence they acquire special 
dignity and produce exemplary effect. Colonial society, like home 
society, takes its cue from the highest circle, and is apt to reflect its 
characteristics, whatever they may be. A governor or administrator 
of high patriotism, unselfish purpose, noble aspirations, and well- 
directed activity, cannot fail to be an incentive to the best national 
virtues. He must influence for good his Ministers, their officials, 
and every class of the people they rule. He stimulates politicians 
to self-devotion, private persons to worthiness of life, and makes 
public service an unsordid and satisfying end. His own personality 
is brought sufficiently close to the daily lives and direct observation 
of the colonists or natives around him to be a visible example and an 
effective factor. He makes his mark or leaves his impress to a 
degree that is impossible in older and more crowded lands. I am, 
unfortunately, without full means of. reference to Sir George Grey’s 
public utterances in South Africa during his residence there from 
1854 to 1861, but the approval they met with at the time from both 
Press and people sufficed to prove how completely they fulfilled the 
popular ideal of what a high-minded governor should be. 

Certain particular instances may serve to illustrate this brief 
review of Sir George Grey’s policy and action in South Africa. His 
first important step was to thwart Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s pro- 
posal to establish a sort of independent sovereignty in the territories 
now known as Pondoland and Griqualand, between Natal and the 
Cape Colony. Into this region the native inhabitants of Natal were 
to be moved, under the headship of the officer who subsequently 
played so conspicuous a part in connection with native affairs in 
South Africa. Sir George Grey was steadfastly opposed to the 
segregation of native races, and their removal from the disintegrating 
influences of civilisation and Christianity. It was, no doubt, a bold 
course thus to oppose, at the outset of his governorship, a measure 
strongly urged by men of long local experience and authority ; but he 
was supported in doing so (for once) by both the Imperial Govern- 
ment and by colonial opinion. Not less bold and effective was his 
action in redressing the grievances which had led to the recalcitrancy 
of the Hottentot troops, whose ‘rebellion’ had proved one of the 
most alarming incidents of the frontier war. Belief in his justness, 
on the part of whites and blacks, alike, was a potent factor in his 
pacification of disorder. His readiness to act swiftly and firmly 
whenever occasion might arise conduced not less surely to the pre- 
vention or repression of disturbance. Nothing could be more 
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brilliant than his action in 1856-7, when called upon to face the 
imminent prospect of a widespread native outbreak. Swept out of 
their senses by a frenzied native prophetess, the frontier tribes, 
amongst whom the embers of warfare were still smouldering, pre- 
pared for a general life or death onslaught upon their white neigh- 
bours, destroyed their cattle, in order that they might batten upon 
the spoils promised them, and awaited the moment when they should 
be bidden, under supernatural agency, to burst upon and devastate 
the settled territories. Sir George Grey took care to secure full 
information regarding these intrigues and movements, visited in 
person the disaffected tribes and localities, established rallying-posts 
and centres, patrolled the frontier, and watched the ‘ drifts.’. When 
the attack was about to be made he forbade the general in charge to 
withdraw his forces from the extreme front ; told that officer that he 
could best prevent a war by ‘compelling the Kaffirs to respect an 
enemy whom they will see is thoroughly prepared to meet them,’ and 
then, by swift and secret strategic movements, seized two or three of 
the leading chiefs, and thus averted the threatened inroad. Baffled 
and leaderless, foodless and confounded, the natives were soon 
prostrated by self-inflicted famine, and practically at the Governor's 
mercy. Then, with characteristic foresight, he changed his part. 
Instead of being an instrument of wrath he became an agent of mercy. 
He provided relief; he secured employment; he distributed food, 
tools, and breeding-cattle. He organised village communities, and 
he instituted a system of taxation as a practical bond of union 
between the Government and its subjects. Three points in Sir 
George Grey’s native policy deserve especial notice, by reason of their 
beneficent and far-reaching effects. He strove his utmost to diminish 
—though not wholly to destroy—the power of the chiefs ; he 
assailed the practice of witchcraft, and he started public works. 
He sought by the appointment of able and high-minded magistrates 
to nullify the sinister influences of savage chieftainship. He en- 
deavoured by the establishment of hospitals to undermine the 
operations of the witch doctors. He proposed by the construction of 
roads, bridges, public buildings, and schoolhouses, to open up and 
shed light in the dark regions of barbarism. A similar policy had 
been propounded by Earl Grey, when head of the Colonial Office 
several years earlier, in connection with Natal. Nearly fifty years 
have elapsed since those days, but it can be truthfully said that the 
wisdom of what may in a double sense be called the ‘ Grey policy’ 
has been abundantly demonstrated amongst the millions of natives 
who now own, and prosper under, British rule. 

Much has been, and is being, said concerning the confederation of 
South Africa, but it should never be forgotten that Sir George Grey 
was the first to seriously consider that policy. It is sufficient to 
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quote here the words used by him in his opening speech to the Cape 
Parliament in 1859 : 

You would, in my belief, confer a lasting benefit upon Great Britain and upon 
the inhabitants of this country if you could succeed in devising a form of federal 
union under which the several provinces composing it should have full and free 
scope of action left to them, through their local governments and legislatures, upon 
all subjects relating to their individual prosperity or happiness ; whilst they should 
act under a general federal government in relation to all points which concern the 
general safety or weal. 


Sir George Grey owed his recail to his temerity in submitting 
this proposal without authority from his chiefs in Downing Street. 
Twenty-one years later an illustrious successor, whose career in some 
respects resembled his own—Sir Bartle Frere—met the same fate as 
a consequence of misadventures in endeavouring to carry out the 
same policy on the initiative of a British Minister ! 

Sir George Grey was at all times fearless in assuming responsi- 
bility. This readiness to act without waiting for orders is a quality 
more appreciated by colonists than by home Ministers. I do not 
pretend here to argue the question, but it can never be lost sight of 
in any review of Sir George Grey’s career. That such a readiness 
saved British and colonial interests in’ South Africa on occasions of 
great emergency cannot be doubted. That it was always exercised 
with full regard to the safety and advancement of the Empire is also 
beyond dispute. One signal episode in his life will never be for- 
gotten. Ata critical time in South African history, but at a yet 
more critical moment in British history, he denuded the colony 
of its garrisons in order to save the Queen’s rule in India. 
Of his own official prospects or preferment ‘he seemed wholly 
regardless when duty bade him move in any direction. That he 
usually had popular approval and sympathy to sustain him 
I can only aseribe to a correct: intuition as to the right course. His 
figure will, I think, stand forth in the annals of Greater Britain 
beyond all others, not. because others may not arise fit to fill his place, 
but because there will be no such place as his to fill. The conditions 
under which he did his work have ceased to exist. The Colonies are 
now advancing to maturity. They have mostly reached manhood. 
They are nearly all self-governing. In Australasia and South Africa 
the problem of confederation is rapidly being worked out. Every- 
where the institutions of which Sir George Grey planted the seeds 
are in organised development. The period of germination is past. 
The structure is fast rising above its foundations. But as long as 
the tree shall flower and fruit, as long as the edifice shall stand, the 
name of Sir George Grey will be held in reverence as one of the 
foremost fathers and founders of the free and world-embracing British 
Empire. 

JoHN Rosrnson. 
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A LESSON IN ACTING' 


BY TWO VISIBLE AND ONE INVISIBLE ACTORS 


Miss WoFFINGTON OLDFIELD (visible). 
Miss KaTE OLDFIELD (invisible). 
Mr. JaRvis (visible). 


Time—The present day. Scene—Miss Oldfield’s Drawing-room. 
Doors R. and L. Near door L. a sofa and table covered with 
books. Chairs and another table and footstool R. Miss W. Oxp- 
FIELD discovered on sofa L. reading: puts down her book. 


Miss OLD. What an odd girl my niece is, to be sure! So wilful! 
so whimsical! so uncertain! One fancies she has been caught with 
the right fly, but no—she breaks away, perhaps with the hook in her 
mouth—who can tell? and is off into deep water, whisking her little 
tail, and leaping after every fly that passes! . . . Who will ever 
land her? . . . (A pause) The hereditary gift for acting in our 
family takes the strangest form in Kate’s daily life. At this 
moment—how is it shown? She has a cold; but she goes through 
an elaborate performance to try to persuade me that she is quite 
unfit to rehearse with the particular young man—there are several 
of them, these flies, some real, some artificial—whose vocation it is 
to buzz about Kate. Poor young fools! I wish I could make 
her suffer, as she makes them. I wish I could teach her a lesson; 
but how? What amusement she can find in lying in bed, and 
pretending to be voiceless, I can’t divine! It must be the inborn 
love of acting— it can be nothing else ! 

[The door L. is opened, just ajar. 

KatTE (speaking through door, but unseen). Aunt! Who are 
you talking to? 

Miss OLD. To myself. Not being an Ibsen heroine, I sup- 
pose I have a right to talk to myself if I like? And I do 
like. Thinking aloud may not be usual, but it is dramatic; and 
I am nothing if not dramatic, Kate. 

(Enter Servant, door R. ‘Mr. Jarvis’ is announced. He enters.) 


(The door L. is gently closed.) 


Suggested to the author by witnessing an interview between Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
and a young aspirant for the stage. 
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Jarvis (bowing). I have come here to rehearse my scene with 
Miss Oldfield—for the private theatricals at Brandenburg House. 
(Looking rownd) Is she ? Is Miss Oldfield ? 

Miss W. O. J am Miss Oldfield—Miss Woffington Oldfield. My 
niece is Miss Kate Oldfield. I am afraid it is quite out of the 
question for her to rehearse to-day. She says she has a very bad 
cold. In point of fact she is in bed. 

J. In bed? How dreadful! What are we to do? The per- 
formance is on Friday, and we haven’t had a rehearsal ! 

Miss W. O. It is unfortunate—very. You are acting Claude 
Melnotte to her Lady of Lyons, I think ? 

J. Claude Melnotte? Oh, dear, no! I 

Miss O. I beg your pardon—no, that is for the Charity Bazaar— 
Iremember. Yours is the Screen Scene in the School for Scandal, 
is it not ? 

J. (piqued). I did not know Miss Kate Oldfield had so much on 
hand. Ours is the Balcony Scene from Romeo and Juliet. 

Miss O. Of course! How stupid! I suppose you know your 
part? I suppose you can go through your Romeo backwards ? 

J. (smiling). Romeo is not a backward young man,ishe? Yes, 
I believe I am letter perfect. Still, to act the Balcony Scene 
without rehearsal is——rather risky—don’t you know? But per- 
haps you don’t know. This sort of thing wants a little preparation. 
However perfect one may be, it is as well to run the scene through. 

Miss O. Really! (Half aside) Shakespeare would run you 
through, if he heard you! 

J. I beg your pardon? You see, there’s a lot of business— 
advancing, retiring, trying to reach Juliet’s hand, blowing kisses, all 
that sort of thing. Don’t you think that—perhaps—wrapped up in 
flannels, with a comforter round her head, Miss Oldfield—Miss Kate 
Oldfield—might ? , 

Miss W. O. No,-I don’t. I will ask her—but I doubt her doing 
it. She says her nose is so red, and 

J. She doesn’t act with her nose. 

Miss W. O. She sneezes—and her voice is very hoarse. 

J. I have some lozenges in my pocket. 

Miss W. O. And then her eyes—streaming ! 

J. She needn’t look at me—and J won’t look at her. 

Miss W. 0. How are you to play Romeo and Juliet without 
looking at each other? No passion—no heat—every application 

J. (laughing and interrupting). Cold applications are always 
recommended now by the faculty. And on the night, you will see, 
I shall be hot enough. Why, when I act, my pulse quickens—my 
brain throbs—my hand is on fire! 

Miss O. You are certainly a cool hand now! Well, since; you 
insist, I'll ask her—but I am almost sure —— (rises and opens door L.) 

Vor, XLIV-—No, 261, 3E 
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Kate! Here is Mr. Jarvis, come to rehearse with you. Is it 


really quite impossible for you to get up? Suppose you make the 
effort ! 


Voice. Can’t! (sneezes). 

J. If I remain here—couldn’t we rehearse, through the open 
door ? 

Miss W. O. How could you show any fervour through the door ? 

J. Why, after all, Juliet is in the baleony—and Romeo below, 
and in the dark! Itisn’t so very different, (Speaking louder) Do, 
Miss Oldfield—I mean Miss Kate ! 

Voice. Can’t talk. Bronchial tubes affected (sneezes). 

J. What is to be done? I wonder whether—an idea. occurs 
to me—have you ever in your life acted, Miss Oldfield ? 

Miss W. O. (smiles). Well, yes, once or twice. I am supposed 
to know something about the art. It is hereditary in my family. 
Do you want me to rehearse with you? I warn you, I shall be very 
severe. 

J. Oh! Beas severe as ever you please. I am not afraid. I 
have played with half the amateur clubs in London, and I may say 
that my elocution has always been considered very good—very 
good indeed. 

Miss W. O. (repeats). Indeed ! 

J. My friends will have it that if I took to the regular stage I 
should become a first-rate actor; but of course that is partiality. 

Miss W. O. How very interesting! You have youth, Mr. Jarvis 
—divine youth—in your favour, and—plenty of confidence, I see. 
Your youth is above all in your favour for playing Romeo. This 
most beautiful love story in the world should be played by a boy and 
girl (sighs). I am not young enough to be your Juliet. 

J. Oh, nonsense! I’m sure—you are awfully handsome and 
young enough—don’t you know—to—to be—anything ! 

Miss W. O. Not to be made a fool of. But to rehearse with, I 
may be of use, for what I have is—experience. 

J. Iam sure you have—a lot of experience. 

Miss W. O. (tartly). What do you mean by that, Mr. Jarvis ? 

J. Oh, only, that I see you are awfully clever, and I should like 
to rehearse with you better than almost anyone—(a cough is heard 
from the next room)—I mean, that I am sure you could tell me—— 

Miss W. O. A thing or two. Don’t be afraid! I sha’n’t spare 
you. Let us begin. (She has been heaping up books on the table so 
as to form a wall, to act as balcony on which she can lean. She 
now turns to shut door L.) Yl shut this door. 

Voice. No! Leave the door open! (sneezes). 

Miss W. O. Are you sure you don’t feel a draught, dear ? 

Voice. No! I want to hear you. 

Miss W. O. (aside). I thought so. (Aloud) Very well, dear. 
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Perhaps you will pick up something which—may be of advantage, 
dear. Now, Mr. Jarvis, begin. Get up on that chair. 

J. Why am I to get up on that chair? 

Miss W. O. You jump down from the wall. Forbes Robertson 
doesn’t—but I like it, It is young—spirited—vigorous—it gives 
point to your opening line. 

J. (getting awkwardly on chair). How long am I to remain 
here ? 

Miss W. 0. You don’t ‘remain’ at all. As the scene opens, 
your head is seen appearing over the wall, and you leap down. 

J. (after jumping down rather heavily). 

‘He jests at scars that never felt a wound!’ 

Miss W. O. God bless mysoul! You say it asif you’d just come 
out of the accident ward at a hospital! (Starts wp) Put some fire— 
some lightness—into it. 

‘He jests at scars that never felt a wound!’ 

J. Oh, I can put fire enough into it—if that’s what you want. 
(Very loud). 

‘He jests at scars that never felt a wound !’ 

Miss W. 0. Good gracious! That's not it. You'd wake the 
whole House of Capulet if you bellowed like that! You must indi- 
cate the enthusiasm of the impassioned youth—the rebound of his 
high spirits, after his disappointment in Rosalind—a wound so slight 
that it has left no scar—and 

J. You don’t mean that I must indicate all this in that one 
line ? 

Miss W. O. Of course you must! But remember all the time 
that he has stolen into the garden of his arch-enemy! However, 
you must study the speech by yourself. Pass on to the ‘cheek upon 
her hand!’ 

J. ‘See how she leans her cheek upon her hand!’ (quickly 
advancing). 

Miss W. 0. Oh! stop! stop! You've a great deal too much 
cheek! Why do you plunge forward like that, as though you were 
going to knock her down ? 

J. I—I wanted to show my emotion—my 

Miss W. O. Your legs are meant for motion—not for e-motion, 
Mr. Jarvis. Let your voice steal out those beautiful words in a 
tremulous whisper ! 

J. (repeats in a whisper). ‘See, how she leans her cheek upon 

her hand ! 

(Then, forgetting himself) O, that I were a glove upon that 
hand, 

(Waxes louder) That I might touch that cheek!’ 

Miss W. O. Heavens! You say it as if you were going to box 
her ears! If J hada glove upon this hand, I think I should box 

3z2 
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yours! You talk like a prize-fighter about the glove! Have you 
no sense of the tenderness—the passion—the yearning rapture of 
those words ? 
‘O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek !’ 
(Coming down from behind table.) Ah me! 
‘She speaks ! 
O speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 
As is a winged messenger from heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air!’ 
Miss W. O. That’s better—that’s more like it. 
(Runs behind table, and leans over books.) 
‘0, Romeo! Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo ?’ 
You must look startled when I say that. Don’t stand there like a 
stock or a stone. 
‘ Deny thy father, and refuse thy name ; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet.’ 
[A loud cough behind scenes. 

J. (listens). Shall I hear more? Or shall I speak at this ? 

Miss W. O. What are you thinking of? You ought to be burst- 
ing with joy—hardly able to contain yourself! As it is, Mrs. Chant 
couldn’t have appeared more shocked at the ‘Empire’ than you 
do! 

J. Well, you told me not to shout. There is no pleasing 
you! 

Miss W. O. There might be, if you were in love—really in love! 
(sighs). Well, no matter my speech. We will pass on to ‘ Take all 
myself,’ 

J. ‘I take thee at thy word! 

Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptized ; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo!’ 

Miss W. O. Here you must step forward into the light, and mind 
you don’t fall, or Juliet will seem to be making a horrid pun when 
she says, 

‘What man art thou that thus bescreen’d by night 
So stwmblest on my counsel ?’ 
J. (with increasing energy). ‘ By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am: 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee! 
Had I it written, I would tear the word!’ 
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Miss W. O. That is better! There is some passion in that ‘tear 
the word.’ 

J. I thought of trying to clamber up the balcony here (fetches a 
footstool). That business would be new and effective—eh? and it 
seems to suit the words, 

‘ With love’s light wings did I o’er-perch these walls, 
For stony limits cannot hold love out ’ 

Miss W. O. Stop! stop! That will never do! I’m shocked. 
Clambering up immediately you have made my acquaintance. No! 
We shall have plenty of time for that by-and-by—when we are 
married ! 

J. (confused). When we are married ? 

Miss W, O. Yes—after the ceremony. It is true I am already in 
love with you—but what are my words ? 

‘Pardon me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath so discovered !’ 

Voice (after a cough behind scenes). Aunt, you might give only 
the cues (a sneeze). 

Miss W. O. That <s the cue—but Romeo doesn’t know his words. 
We are ‘ running through’ the scene with a vengeance, but I am warm- 
ing Romeo up’a bit—that is one good thing. 

‘The more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite!’ 
Voice. Oh, aunt! How can you? 
Miss W. O. ‘I hear some noise within. Dear love, adieu! 
Anon, good nurse. Sweet Montague, be true! 
Stay but a little, I will come again.’ (zit L.) 
[Voices in argument are heard behind scenes: JaRvis 
speaks through them. 

J. (excited), What adelightfulwoman! So clever—stirs one up 

to act! and (I can’t be mistaken), seems to fancy me. 
‘IT am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial.’ 
Well, I can’t say she is flattering—no—but she is substantial. And 
there is a look in her eyes which tells me 


Enter Miss W. O. 


‘Three words, dear Romeo, and good night indeed! 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 


> 


Thy purpose marriage 
Voice (coughs). Go on to the cue! 
Miss W. O. (with increased passion). ‘Tl follow thee my lord 
throughout the world !’ 
Voice. I want you, aunt! 
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Miss W, O. ‘I come anon.—But if thou mean’st not well, 
I do beseech thee ; 
Voice. Aunt! 
Miss W. O. Be quiet, Kate. ‘ By-and-by, I come: 
To-morrow will I send F 

J. ‘So thrive my soul ’—Let me catch your hand there—do. 

Miss W. O. Certainly not. Plenty of time for that when we are 
married. ‘A thousand times good night!’ [ Exit. 

Voice (testily). Is it necessary to be as demonstrative as you are, 
aunt ? 

Miss W. O. (off). My dear, I cling to our family traditions. 

J. (listening). Family traditions!?,; What does she mean? “Have 
all the family been so amorous? It is becoming rather em- 
barrassing. 


Re-enter Miss W. O. 


Miss W. O. ‘ Hist! Romeo, hist! O, for a falconer’s voice, 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again ! 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine, 
With repetition of my Romeo!’ 
J. (aside). She certainly is very demonstrative. If it wasn’t for 
the niece listening—I’'d—I’d 
Miss W. O. Well! Why don’t you go on? 
J. I am waiting for the-cue! 
Miss O. You're not listening !—‘ With repetition of my Romeo.’ 
I’ve said it six times already (impatiently). Do go on. 
J. ‘It is my soul that calls: upon my name 
Miss. O. Now you are getting cold again. Keep up the heat, 
Mr. Jarvis. Remember—you are desperately in love with me—ain’t 
you? 
J. Never so much in love, in my life ! 
Voice (coughs violently). 
Miss O. I had better shut that door. I am sure you feel the 
draught, Kate Put on the mustard plaster! 
Voice. No—no—I think I shall get up—I 
Miss O. Get up, dear? Impossible! with your cold! 
Voice. I—I—think I can rehearse 
J. Oh! it would be dangerous—better not. Your aunt and I are 
getting on splendidly ! 
Miss O. (tenderly). ‘ What o’clock to-morrow 
Shall I send to thee?’ 
J. ‘ By the hour of nine.’ 
Miss O. ‘I will not fail.’ 
Voice. Stop! Iam getting up! 
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Miss O. Nonsense! Don’t interrupt us! 
‘Tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back.’ 

J. ‘ Let me stand here till thou remember it.’ 

Voice. Give him a chair—I'll be in in five minutes. 

Miss O. Nonsense, dear. We have nearly done. 

‘I shall forget, to have thee still stand there, 
Remembering how I love thy company.’ 
J. ‘ And I'll still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home than this!’ 

Miss O. ‘’Tis almost morning—I would have thee gone!’ 

J. But I am to return to-morrow—at the hour of nine? 
Mayn’t I (lowers his voice), dear Miss Oldfield ? 

Voice. What is that Mr. Jarvis says ? 

Miss O. Nothing—it’s in his part! (Pretends to lower her voice) 
We might meet and rehearse at Brandenburg House. My niece, I 
fear, will not be fit. Indeed, I think it would be better if she gave 
up the part. The mantle of my great-great-grandmother, Nance 
Oldfield 

J. What a very great grandmother she must have been ! 

Miss O. She was. But her mantle has not descended on the 
shoulders of my niece. Nor—if I may so express myself—is the 
petticoat of our great ancestress, Peg Woffington, tied round my 
niece’s waist! Kate has none of the sacred fire 

Voice. Aunt, I’m as hot as I can be! 

Miss O. Ah! Internal fever. Put your feet in mustard and 
water, Kate!—Oh! if I was only sixteen ! 

J. One can’t wish you, I am sure, other than you are! Shall I 
goon? ‘I would I were thy bird!’ 

Miss O. ‘Sweet! so would I! 

Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing.’ 

Voice. Stop! I’m nearly dressed ! 

J. I say, Miss Oldfield—in the next act, after we are married, 
mayn’t I kiss you ?—eh ? 

Miss O. Oh! you might, as often as you liked—in the next act. 
But—but—I thought the performance ended here with the Balcony 
Scene, doesn’t it ? 

J. Oh! Damn it! So it does—I beg your pardon, I forgot— 
How provoking ! (stamps). 

Miss O. You are improving, Mr. Jarvis. There was some passion 
in that ‘Damn it!’ 

J. How can it be otherwise, acting with you? you—you excite 
one so, to act ! 

Voice. I can’t stand this! I’m suffocating ! 

Miss 0. Gargle your throat, my love! Go on gargling till I 
come 
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‘Good night! good night! parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good night till it be to-morrow.’ 
Aw revoir, Mr. Jarvis (blows him a kiss and curtsies). I’ve put 
some fire into you. Now let me see what ammoniated quinine and a 
mustard plaster will do for my niece. I’m coming, my love! I’m 
coming ! [ Ewit. 
J. Miss Oldfield! [He remains transfixed as curtain falls. 
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IRELAND, REAL AND IDEAL 


I 


A LITTLE time ago, when staying among fishermen and peasants on 
one of the isles of Aran, I took up an odd volume of Don Quizote 
that had strayed there from some Galway saleroom. And as I read 
in it the story of his stay at the castle of the Duke and Duchess, the 
idea grew upon me that as he and his squire appeared in the eyes of 
their hosts, so do we Irish appear in English eyes, looking at us with 
half-tolerant, half-impatient patronage from the other side of the 
Channel. They see in us one part boastful quarrelsome adventurer, 
one part vulgar rollicking buffoon. Had Sancho and his master 
continued to play the parts expected of them, they might have lived 
on, well fed, as recognised butt and jester of the Court. But the 
design of making sport with Don Quixote lost its edge, coming into 
contact with his courteous dignity. Sancho’s humour was more in 
harmony with the ducal instincts, and he was kept flattered with the 
delusive hope of the government of an island. But when he was 
found to govern it both wisely and well and to supply no more food 
for derisive laughter, he was given over to the horseplay of the Duke’s 
servants and bundled out of his government. And when the Court 
circle had worn out the jest they were let make their way home, the 
one with a broken promise, the other with a broken heart. 

In like manner, would we but keep to our allotted part and play 
it consistently, the Englishman would be well enough pleased to 
entertain ‘such a knight errant and such a squire erred.’ But he is 
aggrieved when Sir Boyle Roche gives place to political irreconcil- 
ables, and when our writers begin to write of the serious passions and 
convictions of the true peasant, and he openly avows ‘a preference 
for the society of Micky Free.’ ‘God forgive you,’ he mentally 
cries, ‘the injury you have done the whole world in endeavouring to 
restore to his senses the most diverting madman in it.’ But we 
begin to think after all that truth is best, that we have worn the 
mask thrust upon us too long, and that we are more likely to win at 
least respect when we appear in our own form. There is a great 
deal of Sancho and a great deal of Don Quixote in the nature of my 
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countrymen, but what I, living among them, see, is the ready, 
adaptable, sagacious nature of the one, interwoven with the dignified 
spiritual nature of the other, the champion of lost causes and of 
shadowy ideals. 

It is not all the fault of the English public of to-day that they 
see him otherwise. There is a stage tradition and a literary tradition 
against him. The tourist who comes to Ireland finds in the country, 
like all other tourists, ‘what he brings with him,’ and a car-driver or 
a professional beggar is called upon to.supply the food he desires, 
And the Englishman who stays at home looks to Westminster for 
representatives of our race. He sees there a confused crowd of 
politicians crying out to their opponents and to each other, saying 
in their exaggerated way more than they mean—fighting men, not 
representing their people at home any more than the old fighting 
men, Finn and his‘ companions, represented the dwellers in the 
- valleys when they shouted defiance from one mountain top to 
another, and when ‘every step they made was heard through the 
firmament.’ We in our grey valleys are rather pleased with the 
echo of the shouting. It gives us a sociable sense of connection 
with the outer world. If we are moved now and then to a sigh, it 
is over the quarrels of our heroes amongst themselves, and we murmur, 
like our countryman who found his fighting cocks had pecked each 
other to death on the way to a match, ‘ Wouldn’t you think they'd 
have known they were on the one side?’ 

But the connection between the words at St. Stephen’s and the 
doings and thoughts of the people is a little out of order just now. 
The bacillus of politics has exhausted its feeding ground for the 
present. It is only when it finds us susceptible to infection again 
that a new fever will run through our blood. And there is no con- 
spicuous leader to excite the imagination. ‘We don’t hear much of 
Parliament now,’ an old man said to me the other day, ‘ since Parnell 
died.’ Parnell had filled the foreground. There are some who still 
refuse to believe he can be dead. ‘He was not the prophet of our 
spiritual future,’ one of our writers says, ‘he was not the hero of our 
highest ideals, but he was the only hero we knew.’ Since the hewing 
down of that great overshadowing tree other growths have had a 
chance of stretching towards the sunlight, and new forces are coming 
into play. It is through one or two of these new forces, the Society 
of Agricultural Co-operation and the Gaelic~League, that I will try, 
in this quiet moment, to show the character of our Sancho-Quixote 
of to-day. 


II 


The land question is no longer a political but an economic one. 
Fixity of tenure—the first, or, as we say, ‘the most thing’ needed by 
the farmer—having been secured, other troubles came in sight. Our 
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old enemies the Danes had again become a menace, Danish butter 
took the place of our butter in the markets, and the Danish pig won 
in death a triumph over his living Irish brother, and undersold him at 
his own sty door. Other countries were no less aggressive. France 
forgot her old. friendship for us, and filled the London shops with 
fresher eggs than ours. It was useless for the dairy farmer of 
Limerick or Cork to have ‘ grass so.rich that you could grease your 
boots on it,’ when the butter that was its outcome was rejected by 
buyers. A few years ago, in 1889, the darkest hour seemed to have 
come ; but, as often happens, with the hour came the man who went 
to the root of the matter. Mr. Horace Plunkett, whose name is now 
a household word in Ireland, took the burden of his countrymen on 
to his own shoulders. First through his own inquiries; and then 
through those of the Recess Committee, he found that the reasons for 
their being thrust out of the markets of the world were two—first, 
want of joint action ; then want of scientific and practical knowledge. 
Science had been at work both on the Danish farm and in the French 
poultry yard. It was soon understood how the Danish pig had routed 
the Irish pig. The Danish farmers had co-operated, had formed 
first creameries which gave them a great quantity of milk for pig 
feeding, and afterwards co-operative bacon factories. Then the Danish 
Government had come to their help with technical instruction, 
expert advice, and material support. The best experts in dairying, 
live-stock breeding, cultivation of crops, &c., are sent through the 
country to give advice on the spot. There are even experts sent to 
England and other countries to report on the wants of the markets. 
The yearly contribution by the State to the promotion of agriculture 
and industry is 108,000/. The same course had been followed in 
France, in Austria, in Holland, in Bavaria, in Belgium, in Wirtem- 
berg, in Hungary, in Switzerland. But for Ireland, the country of 
all others most dependent on agriculture, practically nothing had 
been done by her stepmother the State. 

Mr. Plunkett told the farmers the work must begin amongst 
themselves, ‘Self-help by mutual help’ was his motto. He told 
them they must combine and must trust one another, and work 
together on the lines the farmers of other countries worked on. In 
' 1889 he formed the first Agricultural Organisation Society. There 
were many prophecies of failure. It was reported from England that 
agricultural co-operation did not succeed, that the English farmers 
assented to the proposals made, but refused to subscribe, to take part 
in the management themselves, or to trust their fellows with it. And 
want of trust is a failing of our people. They are not to blame for 
it: it is a legacy from the penal days when every man was offered a 
bribe to betray his neighbour. In the next year, 1890, there was 
still only one society; in 1891 there were seventeen. This year a 
scarlet-spotted map of Ireland just published testifies to the extra- 
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ordinary spread of the movement. There are now 243 societies, 
comprising about thirty thousand members. No money, nothing but 
advice and instruction in co-operation has been given by the parent 
society. The farmers are taught how to work out their own salvation, 
and are left to themselves-to do it. The greater number of these 
societies have formed co-operative dairies. The farmers in a good 
milking district combine to set up a creamery, subscribing the 
shares themselves. They, as shareholders, manage the business 
through an elected committee. Instead of using the old careless 
methods, the farmers send their milk each morning to the creamery, 
where it is run through separators, the cream removed, and the skim 
milk and buttermilk returned free. The cream is tested and paid 
for according to quality. The shares may be paid up, if desired, in 
milk instead of in money. As a result to the outsider one pound 
packets of excellent creamery butter are now to be had in every 
small town. The trade of the creamery societies has been steadily 
increasing, and as a testimony to their good management I may 
mention that during the last five years the total losses by bad debts 
amounted to less than one penny upon every 100/. worth of butter 
sold. 

In the poorer districts co-operative banks are being set going. 
One of the chief troubles of the small farmer has been the necessity 
of giving ruinous interest on small loans. He is often forced to 
borrow money for seed, or for manure, or for buying stock. He has 
been obliged to pay from 30 per cent. upwards, besides such in- 
cidental expenses as the treating of sureties. And often he has been 
obliged to pay the money back before he has had time to make 
profit on it. Mr. Plunkett and his organisers have introduced the 
Raffeisen system of agricultural banks, which has been so great a 
blessing to German farmers for the last half-century. The farmers 
of a small district form themselves into a society, and on their 
engagement to be responsible for its liabilities can borrow money at 
5 per cent., which is lent to members at 6 per cent. As all the 
members would be responsible for the failure of one, they are not 
likely to admit any in whose thrift and honesty they do not believe. 
The borrower may take his own time for repayment, and is no longer 
forced to sell his goose before it has laid its golden eggs. Money 
must never be lent except for productive purposes, which must be 
laid before and approved by the committee. Difficult cases some- 
times arise. A friend of mine among the organisers, writing to me 
from Ballina, says : 


An application was made to one of the agricultural banks for a loan. The 
applicant wanted money to buy a suit of clothes. This, it was pointed out, was 
hardly profitable or productive. But he explained bashfully to the committee that 
there was a girl up the road who had twenty-five pounds in the bank and a couple 
of acres of her own, with a pig or two, and if he got a suit of clothes he could 
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blarney her into marrying him. There are redeeming features about these banks 
when you have to deal with such subtle minds! 


Fifteen of these banks have already been founded. 

Poultry societies are also being started, and will be a great boon, 
for though the hens lay as well in congested districts as elsewhere, 
the eggs could only be sold at a nominal price to travelling hucksters, 
or bartered on very bad terms at the village shop. The people are 
now being introduced to better markets and better methods of 
poultry rearing. And these were needed ; for I remember that when 
arelative of mine, wanting to stock a poultry yard, consulted an 
‘expert,’ an old woman of the neighbourhood, on the subject, the 
first piece of advice given as to how luck was to be ensured was, ‘ You 
must borrow a hen ;’ and the second, ‘ You must steal some eggs!’ 

In my own parish, where we are too poor for dairies, and not 
thought poor enough for agricultural banks, a society on the simplest 
lines has been formed, merely for the purchase of seed and manures. 
Mr. Plunkett came here for a day last year, and I asked the farmers 
to meet him, but it was good harvest weather just then and they 
were getting in their crops, and only about half a dozencame. I was 
ashamed of such a mustard-seed meeting, but Mr. Plunkett very 
kindly and clearly explained the working of the association to the 
little gathering. The next meeting I was at was in January, and I 
found the question had been gone into meanwhile by the people, an 
organiser had been asked to come, and a society was now being 
formed and a committee chosen. I noticed that the farmers asked 
to act were not chosen on account of eloquence or ‘ideas,’ but were 
quiet thrifty men who had minded their own business and had done 
it well. The immediate practical effect is that every farmer who has 
joined the society finds himself dealing with the wholesale supplier 
not as a private individual but as a wholesale buyer, so doing away 
with the middleman and his profits; and also that the artificial 
manures now so largely used, being analysed and guaranteed for the 
society, are not only cheap but good. And prices have gone down 
half to one-third. An enthusiastic neighbour says to me: 


The shopkeepers had the people robbed, and every corner boy was setting up a 
shop with manures, and the farmers were running in one after another like rabbits 
nto a hole, every one laying down his money on the counter. But now they have 
learned to look into things for themselves, and to look at the samples, and the 
proportion of ammonia and of superphosphates. And is it no education for a man 
to have to stop and ask himself: What is ammonia? 


And a well-to-do young farmer says : 


It was a good day for Coole when Mr. Plunkett came into it, and not only 
those that join the society get good of it, but those that don’t, benefit as well, the 
shops have brought down their prices so much. We would never go back to the 
old ways again now we know the right value of things. God spare him his health 
wherever he is ! 
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And a very cautious old farmer says : 


I didn’t join the society yet, but I will next year. I thought it wouldn't be 
worth my while, so little as I want. And I held out till I saw the seed potatoes; 
but when I saw them, that they were like that grand seed we got eighteen years 
ago, and that’s getting worn out now, I thought by some way or other I must get 
some of that. So I went to Mr. Frank and asked could he manage for me to have 
some, without paying the half-crown entrance, for all I wanted was a bag of 
potatoes and three hundredweight of guano; and he said, ‘There’s a committee 
man just passing by.’ So I spoke to him, and I won't tell you who he was, but 
he said, ‘I’m just going to buy seed and manure for myself for cash, and I'll get 
what you want for you.’ So I gave him cash, and he got what I wanted, and 
surely if I live I'll join next year. 


The farmer has done and is doing his part well, as the Danish 
farmer did his. Now we shall see if the English Government is fol- 
lowing the example of the Danish Government, and coming to meet 
him with open hands. Money must be had for the payment of 
experts and organisers. It is a marvel that so much has already 
been done by private hands only. But for the help of Sir Henry 
Cochrane the young society must already have been among the 
rocks. 

Mr. Plunkett was warned that to succeed in getting anything for 
Ireland he must make his demand ‘with the tail of a cow in one 
hand and the head of a landlord in the other.’ But he declared his 
faith in the good intentions of England. He has reasoned and 
pleaded in and out of Parliament for eight years. He has carried 
gentleness to its most violent extreme. He has given the Govern- 
ment abundance of rope, woven of its own red tape. He has shown 
by the example of the helpfulness of other European Governments 
that ‘English Government in Ireland has still its mission to fulfil’ 
And he is now obliged to confess that the whole result of these eight 
years’ pleading is a Government grant of two dairy inspectors and 
one dairymaid! The Bill brought in last year for the provision of 
the necessary grant and Board of Agriculture was flirted with fora 
little while, and put aside on the ground that a Local Government 
Bill was to be brought in during the next year. When my husband 
was in Parliament he accused the Government of the day of treating 
Irish demands as Bumble treated the paupers, and saying, ‘I know 
what they want, and when they come and ask for anything I give 
them something else, and they don’t come again.’ And this tradition 
would seem to be still in force. Thirty thousand farmers have 
learned that the Chief Secretary’s fair words have neither buttered 
nor bettered their parsnips. They are quiet still, because growth 
takes place best in quiet, or because for a moment they have for- 
gotten their power. But starvation in youth is not easily forgotten, 
and one thinks of the old story of the baby who saw from its cradle 
the nurse drinking the milk intended for it, and thought, ‘I will tell 
of you as soon as I know how to speak!’ 
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I think I have shown that Irish Sancho has given a lead to 
English Hodge in the power of adaptation and of organising for a 
material purpose. Now I will show him organising for an idea. 

The Gaelic League, which has come into being during the lull 
in politics, is a popular movement for the revival of the Irish 
language. A society for its preservation had been in existence for 
some time, and had done good literary work. But as a spoken 
language Irish was dying away. England had tried to stamp it out 
in the penal days ; and in our own days, after the Famine, the people 
themselves grew so eager to learn the language that would fit them 
for breadwinning across the sea that they were ready to risk the loss 
of their own. Old people tell how they were forced to speak English 
in their school days. ‘I used to have a card tied round my neck,’ an 
Aran man says, ‘ when I was going home from school, and if I spoke 
one word of Irish there was to be a mark put on it, and I'd get a 
beating from the master next day. But often my father wouldn't 
like to put it on to get me the beating, and anyway boys like to do 
what they’re told not to do, and we talked Irish all the more.’ But 
what parents and hedge schoolmasters had failed in doing the 
‘National’ school system stepped in and did. There is no danger 
now of any ‘child growing up ignorant of English, the people are too 
well aware of its value in the battle of life. But the child in learning 
it has too often lost his own language, and with it lost the keen edge 
of his intelligence. In Irish-speaking districts he begins his school 
days thinking in Irish. He is set to learn a comparatively 
strange language by symbols that to him have no meaning, 
and that are explained in that unfamiliar language. The author 
of Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster tells us of his early trials 
in having to learn Latin from a grammar in which some of the rules 
were given in Latin. ‘The round shot of this Latin grammar,’ he 
says, ‘ had been, I believe, tied to our legs to prevent our intellectually 
straying... . The hour at length arrived in which it was considered 
wise to attach another round shot to our other leg. This was done 
in the shape of a Greek grammar written entirely in Latin. This 
extra weight answered the purpose effectually: we were all brought 
to an immediate standstill.’ And in the same way the Irish-thinking 
child set to learn English through Irish on his arrival at school 
has round shot attached to him at once, with the inevitable 
result of dulling his power of learning anything at all. I have 
been on an island where, with the exception of a few coastguards, 
the only inhabitant who did not know Irish was the National 
schoolmaster. He complained of the slowness of the children in 
learning, and said it was the result of intermarriages. On a 
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neighbouring island I found the master teaching in Irish, out of 
humanity and common sense and with no encouragement from the 
National Board, and I did not hear any complaints of the children’s 
want of intelligence from him. Under the system I have described 
the native language began todie away rapidly. Dignity and power of 
expression were to a great extent lost with the tongue that, like all 
all other tongues, expressed the spirit of the race. It went out of 
fashion. Priests ceased to preach in it and peasants to pray in it. 
It was not understood that the really uncultured Irishman is the man 
who has lost the Gaelic tradition and culture and has not yet gained 
the tradition and culture of England. Sometimes even emigrants 
affected to look down on the language of their childhood. A man 
who returned some time ago from Australia tells me how he once 
greeted two Clare men in Irish, and they professed not to understand 
him ; but a servant girl who was standing by turned on them and 
gave them a rating and said, ‘ You don’t know your own language, 
and you don’t know English,’ and then they went away ashamed! 
But the people soon began to regret what they were losing, though 
they did not know the true extent of their loss in the loss of the 
widened horizon and intellectual training of a bi-lingual people. 
But again the hour had come, and the man came to blow the 
smouldering turf to a flame. Even in England the name of Dr. 
Douglas Hyde is known through his beautiful translations of The 
Love Songs of Connaught, and on the Continent it is well known as 
that of a scholar, a poet, a man of letters. He had devoted himself 
to finding and preserving what fragments of folklore, poetry, and 
tradition might have remained among the people from the time of 
their literary greatness ; for it must be remembered that we hada 
lyric poetry before Chaucer, and a literature that is now the mine at 
which scholars in France and Germany are eagerly working. Though 
he found much that had remained, he was shocked at the swiftness 
with which the language and its traditions were passing away. He 
saw that if it was to be saved it must be saved by the people them- 
selves. The Gaelic League, founded in 1893, of which he is president, 
rests upon this basis. It aims, not at getting rid of English, but at 
‘keeping Irish spoken where it is spoken still.’ Forty-three branches 
have now been founded. A bi-lingual weekly paper, Fainne an Lae 
(The Dawn of Day), is published, and has a large circulation. Sets of 
Siniple Lessons in Irish are selling by the thousand. A yearly festival, 
the ‘ Oireacthas,’ has been founded and is held in Dublin. This year 
Highland delegates attended it, and the first telegram in Gaelic crossed 
the Atlantic, bringinga greeting'from America. For Ireland in America 
has come into the movement. New York has joined, Boston has 
joined, San Francisco has joined, Washington has endowed a Celtic 
chair in its Catholic University with 10,000/. No rich endowments 
have been made in Ireland yet, the movement has!rested upon those 
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whose pence are precious. I notice in the report of the Galway 
branch that it began with meetings of working-men only. Then the 
National teachers were asked to join, and then the priests came in. 
The Bishop of Galway, the Bishop of Raphoe, Cardinal Logue, support 
the League strongly, and plead ‘to have the tongue in which 
Columba and Adamnan spoke and preached taught in our schools 
side by side with the language of Shakespeare and Newman.’ When 
a movement begins among the people and is then taken up by the 
priests, we may be sure the elements of success have been recognised 
init. Little incidents mark the turn of the tide. An old Limerick 
farmer tells me that in his youth ‘all the farmers of Munster, the 
aristocracy of Ireland, were able to read and write Irish.’ Then came 
the generation that began to forget it, and ‘Now,’ he says, ‘my son 
is vexed that it was not taught to him, and is learning it himself in 
Limerick.’ Some time ago, in a village on the Galway coast, an old 
woman used to appear regularly every week at the dispensary, witha 
description of some new illness she was developing. It was found 
that this was her realistic way of interpreting for her neighbours, 
who ‘had no English,’ and so could not themselves explain their 
symptoms. The other day I noticed in a newspaper report that there 
had been a new doctor appointed to this dispensary district, and 
that the members of the Gaelic League had brought the weight of 
opinion to bear on the choice, and that an Irish-speaking doctor had 
been appointed. 

The Christian Brothers now teach Irish in their schools, but the 
National Board is not yet awake to the strength of feeling in this 
matter, although, owing to the impulse given by the League, teachers 
of Irish have been appointed in two of the training colleges for 
teachers. And inspectors have been given leave, if they wish, to 
conduct examinations in Irish; but as all but two or three of these 
inspectors are ignorant of the language, this act of grace is not likely 
to be worn out by usage. Irish is now taught in about seventy 
National schools, as against seven in 1884 ; but, as the Galway head- 
inspector reports, ‘ Its teaching as an extra is so hampered by regula- 
tions that but little can be done while these regulations remain in 
force.’ And it may only be taught at all in the higher forms, so that 
children must be from three to five years at school with ‘the round 
shot tied to the leg’ before they are allowed to learn it at all. The 
Chief Commissioner of National Education has many anxious eyes 
upon him, and there is even a question of which policy would serve 
best, ‘to have a torchlight procession in his honour, or to break his 
windows.’ But I am not in favour of window-breaking, for the Chief 
Commissioner is not only a Galway man, but is himself a scholar and 
a master of so many languages that he will not grudge his young 
fellow-countrymen the advantage of two. 

I have heard that some years ago, owing to the spread of German, 
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the Czech language had so nearly died out in Bohemia that one of 
a small company of learned men gathered together to discuss the 
possibility of its revival glanced up and said, ‘If that ceiling were to 
fall, the Bohemian language would be atan end.’ But not only that 
language but its literature have now come to vigorous life again. 
Our Gaelic movement, which is being sympathetically watched by 
the countries bordering encroaching Germany, has not been born 
such a weakling, for Gaelic is still spoken as a living language by 
over half a million of our race. Nationalist M.P.s in neglecting it 
lost a great opportunity. Had they been able to carry on those 
stormy Home Rule debates in their native tongue at Westminster, 
they would soon not only have been allowed but implored to carry 
their oratory to College Green. It is still remembered in this county 
how O’Connell, himself no advocate of Irish, baffled the Government 
reporters at an open-air meeting by delivering his speech in that 
tongue. Even a few years ago a local board of guardians proposed 
and passed a resolution in Irish in favour of some Land League 
measure, which would never have been sanctioned by their chairman, 
a worthy Unionist peer, if he had had any idea what it was all about. 
And in an Irish-speaking parish on the sea coast, the priest, obliged 
to read the Pope’s rescript against boycotting, read it in English, 
that it might not be understood by those of his congregation most in 
need of it. But the Irish tongue never reached Parliament. Mr. 
O’Brien would have none of it in those days, or spare it a corner in 
United Ireland. But he afterwards learned it while in gaol, and is 
now making up for his early errors by support of the League and 
the gift of a silver cup for competition. Mr. Healy is also said to 
have learned it in gaol from another member of the Land League, 
teaching him French in return. ‘ But,’ says his fellow-prisoner, ‘if 
he knows as little Irish now as I do French, there isn’t much between 
us.’ 
IV 


Now, before taking leave of our Sancho, I would like to show a 
glimpse of the Quixote in him, as only those see it who see him at 
home, his imaginative side, his dignity, his spirituality. One may 
often judge a peasant people by their songs, but of his songs we can 
only judge by the scanty remnant of those in his own language, not 
by those imported or echoed from England. Here is one that some 
poor dweller on a bog gave to Dr. Hyde, and that he has translated : 

My grief on the sea, 
How the waves of it roll! 


For they heave between me 
And the love of my soul. 


Abandoned, forsaken, 
To grief and to care, 
Will the sea ever waken 
Relief from despair ? 
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On a green bed of rushes 
All last night I lay, 

And I flung it abroad 
With the heat of the day. 


And my love came behind me; 
He came from the South, 
His breast to my bosom, 
His mouth to my mouth. 


Here is a literal translation of a verse of another love poem he 
has found: ‘And I thought, my storeen, that you were the sun and 
the moon; and I thought after that, that you were snow on the 
mountain; and I thought after that, that you were a lamp from 
God, or that you were the star of knowledge going before me and 
after me.’ 

Dr. Hyde thinks this next beautiful verse belongs to the Munster 
men, ‘the aristocracy of Ireland:’ ‘O Maurya, thou art my love, and 
the love of my heart thy love, a love without littleness, without weak- 
ness, love from age till death, love from folly growing, love that shall 
send me close beneath the clay. Love without a hope of the world, 
love without envy of fortune, love that left me withered in captivity, 
love of my heart beyond women; and such a love as that, it is seldom 
to be got from any man.’ 

The Irish songs I have heard sung in the cottages are for the 
most part sad, but I heard a girl last year’ sing a merry one, in a 
jubilant mocking tone, about a boy on the mountain, who neglected 
the girls of his village to run after a strange girl from Galway that 
came there. And the girls of the village were vexed, and they 
made a song about him. And he went to Galway after her, and 
there she laughed at him, and said he had never gone to school or to 
the priest, and she would have nothing to do with him. So then 
he went back to the village and asked the smith’s daughter to marry 
him, but she said she would not, and that he might go back to the 
strange girl from Galway. The second song was a lament over a 
boy and girl who had run away to America, and on the way the ship 
went down. And when they were going down they began to be 
sorry they were not married, and to say that if the priest had been 
at home when they went away they would have been married, but 
they hoped that when they were drowned it would be the same with 
them as if they were married. There was another lament that had 
been made over three boys that had lately been drowned at Aran. 
It is the mother who is making it, and she tells how she lost her 
husband, the father of her three boys ; and then she married again, 
and they went to sea and were drowned, and she wouldn’t mind 
about the others so much, but it is the eldest boy Peter she is 
grieving for. Lately in Aran I have heard the same sort of songs, a 
merry one about the awkward meeting of two suitors, a carpenter 
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and a country lad, at their sweetheart’s house, and of the clever 
management of the mother, who promised to give her to the one 
that sang the best song, and how the country lad won her. And 
then there were sad ones, and one of them had a great many verses 
and was about ‘a poet that is dying, and he confessing his sins.’ 

The gift of song-making has not survived the transition from the- 
old language to the new, but the gift of poetic expression has done 
so. The blessings one hears every day contain a blessing in their 
sound : ‘God guide you safe home and to heaven ;’ ‘ May the blessed 
Virgin come to meet you at the gate of heaven, for she was the 
highest lady that ever lived in this world, and meek and quiet like 
yourself.’ Even while I write, the lament of a girl half distracted by 
the death of her brother is in my ears : 

‘ Mike, Mike, machree, my loughy Mike.—I went out in the 
night to look for Mike, and when I came back there were two cateens 
in the bed. . . . We were like one when we were children, and we'd 
be telling one another stories when all the world was asleep, and when 
I'd laugh he’d laugh. . . . This day fortnight he was anointed, and 
after, when I went in to him, his eyes were turned up like the dear 
Lord’s. And there was no living Christian with him when he went 
except myself and the great God!’ 

Poetry and pathos may be granted to us, but when we claim 
dignity, those who see only the sham fights of Westminster shake 
their heads. But here, in real Ireland, dignity can live side by side 
with the strongest political feeling. Sometimes when I go intoa 
little thatched farmhouse, and am led from the raftered wide- 
hearthed kitchen to what is considered the greater honour of the 
inner room, I see the chief place on the wall, between the sacred 
pictures, given to a small glazed frame. It contains the warrant for 
the arrest of a son of the house as a ‘ suspect’ in the troubled Land 
League days of the eighties. He may have gone away as an 
emigrant since then, or may have died, but there is no sign in the 
manner of those who cared for him that any bitter recollection clings 
to them. But I always feel that there is a stronger protest in the 
little wooden frame than any outburst of violent words could convey. 
Last year, at the time of the Jubilee, a part of Dublin illuminated its 
windows, and another part of Dublin broke them, and there was 4 
street riot and a row with the police, and Dublin as usual was the 
only part of Ireland that was visible in England. Here in the west 
the people may claim to have shown their want of loyalty with 
greater dignity. A few landowners, with English wives or mothers, 
ordered bonfires to be lighted, and there was some official fear of 
disturbance, but none took place. The people stayed at home and 
took no notice. But the next evening was St. John’s Eve, and on 
the hillsides the bonfires were alight and the houses were empty and 
the ‘wisps’ were blazing at the cross roads and over the fields, to 
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celebrate, as they tell one, the traditional driving out from Ireland 
of ‘some old bad race.’ 

I must tell now of the spirituality of the Irish peasant, his vision 
into other worlds. The world of ‘the Others,’ the Sidhe, is being so 
fully dealt with by Mr. W. B. Yeats that I will not look behind its 
veil; I will only speak of Christian mysteries. But if Christianity 
were blotted out to-morrow, our peasant would not be moved at all 
in his belief in a spiritual world and another life. It has been with 
him since the days when Druids taught what Lucan called ‘ the happy 
error of the immortality of the soul,’ when, as one of our mystic 
writers of to-day says, ‘already, before the decaying of the form, the 
spirit of the hero had crossed the threshold and clasped hands with 
the gods.’ I notice every day this calm readiness to cross the 
threshold. ‘ There’s not the same dread of death there used to be,” 
an old working-man said tome. ‘When we die we go to judgment, 
and the places we il get there are not the same as what we had here. 
‘The charitable, the kind-hearted, lady or gentleman or countryman, 
who'd have a chance if they hadn’t? But the tyrants and the 
schemers, what chance will there be for the like of them ?’ ‘ You have 
done your work better than most of us-all your life,’ I said, ‘and it’s 
likely you'll be above us there.’ ‘I did my work well all my life, 
fair and honest every day. And now that l’m old I'll keep on so to 
the last. Like a horse that might be racing at Galway racecourse or 
another, there might be six or eight or ten leps he might be fright- 
enedat. But when he’s once over the last lep there’s no fear of him. 
Why would he fail then, with the winning-post so near at hand ?’ 

Sumetimes death is looked on as a good gift. A woman from a 
Meath farmhouse tells me: 

‘There was a girl I knew sent to the hospital for an operation. 
And when she was going, she cried when she was saying good-bye to 
her cousin, that was a friend of mine, for she felt that she would 
never come back out of the hospital alive. And she put her arms 
about her going away and said “If the dead can do any good thing 
for the living, I'll do it for you.” And she never recovered, vut died 
in the hospital. And within a week something came on her cousin 
my friend, and they said it was her side that was paralysed, and she 
died. But many said it was no common illness, but that it was the 
dead woman that had kept to her word.’ 

This ‘ clasping hands with the gods’ has not been shaken by the 
Catholic teaching of future punishments, for I know a village 
Dante who is as little afraid of death as his neighbours, though he 
tells of Hell as he saw it one time ina vision, and how its terrors 
were so great ‘ that I turned and went away, and in turning I looked 
again at the wall, and I could see no end to it.’ And he tells of a 
vision of Purgatory also, where ‘they suffer near as much as in Hell, 
only they have the hope of Heaven. And I heard a call to me from 
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there, “‘ Help me to come out of this!” And when I looked, it wasa 
nam I used to. know, and from this county, and I believe him to be 
a descendant of King O’Connor of Athenry. So I stretched out my 
hand first, but then I called out, ‘‘ I’d be burned in the flames before 
I could get within three yards of you.” So then he said, “ Well, help 
me with your prayers,” and soldo.’ This mystic has not been left 
without a vision of the Paradise also, for our simple whitewashed 
chapel has contained for him the Holy Grail. ‘One day I was at 
.the Mass,’ he says, ‘and I saw over the altar, to the right of the 
priest’s shoulder, a very bright light, white in the middle, and red 
around it. And it was getting bigger, and when it got to its bloom 
it fell into the chalice on the altar, where the Holy Sacrament was. 
And I heard the sound of it like the sound of falling water.’ Anda 
‘woman tells me of another vision in the same. poor chapel : 

‘ When my little girl drowned I never could sleep, but fretting, 
fretting. But one day when one of my little boys was taking his 
turn to serve the Mass, he stopped on his knees without getting up. 
And Father Andrew asked him what. did he see, and he looking up. 
And he told him that he could see his little sister. in. the presence of 

, God, and she shining like the sun. Sure enough that was a vision he 
had, sent to comfort us. So from that day I never cried or fretted 
any more.’ 

AuausTa GREGORY. 





JUDGING /N THE GAMBIA 


A BARRISTER may always expect to be called upon to go anywhere 
and do almost anything at very short notice, so that after it had 
been suggested to me on Monday that I should act as locum tenens 
for the Chief Magistrate of the Gambia for three months, it was 
natural enough that I should find myself leaving Euston on the 
Tuesday week following, having attended a Quarter Sessions and 
paid a visit in the country meanwhile. Had I known it, I should 
have found it equally natural that I should be kicking my heels on 
the deck of an overcrowded second-rate cargo-boat at anchor in the 
Mersey at noon on the following Thursday. The boat had run into 
the dock wall, or lost her way in a fog, or met with some such 
trifling mishap the morning before, so there we were, not allowed to 
smoke because we were taking a cargo of gunpowder on board, and 
not allowed to drink because we were within the confines of the 
borough of Liverpool. The incident is worth mentioning because it 
is characteristic of the speed and comfort with which travellers to 
the smaller ports on the West Coast are despatched to their destina- 
tion, unless, indeed, they are unpatriotic enough to go in a French 
boat. However, the third man in my two-berthed cabin fortunately 
left at Tenerife ; and by omitting to call at Madeira our skipper 
managed to be only four days’ late in a ten days’ journey, so that we 
did fairly well on the whole. 

My ideas as to my immediate future were as vague as might be 
when I landed at Bathurst, the capital of, and the only town in, the 
Gambia. I knew that I had to perform the duties of a police 
magistrate, a County Court judge, a complete Supreme Court, and 
the Attorney-General; and that, besides an experienced clerk, and 
one native advocate, I should be the only lawyer in the colony. I 
had also been informed in the Colonial Office that there were three 
printed volumes containing the local legislation down to 1885, so 
that I did not feel much anxiety as to my professional duties. On 
the other hand, whereas six of my fellow-travellers, who with myself 
constituted exactly half of the European administration of the 
colony, were, as it seemed, provided with all the necessities of life 
except bread and meat, I had no stores of any kind except a variety 
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of cartridges, as to which all I knew was that they were stored on 
board in some wholly unauthorised place. No one in the colony 
knew that I was coming out, so that on landing I was in a position 
to cast myself unreservedly on the hospitality which an English- 
man may always expect of his fellow-countrymen under such 
circumstances. 

I am not going to indulge in a detailed survey of the colony; 
partly because certain important questions with which I was con- 
nected are not yet ripe for public discussion ; partly because I have 
forgotten exactly what they were. They had to do with apple- 
women (only they did not sell apples) carrying on their business in 
the street opposite certain stores; but perhaps I have already said 
enough, as I have no wish to raise controversies which are I hope, 
for the time at least, laid to rest. The Gambia has, in fact, no 
history at the present time; we (if I may still consider myself a 
Gambian) have no hinterland, because the Colonial Office gave it 
away ten years ago; the natives in the protectorate pay their hut-tax 
with avidity, because the traders always supply them with a sufficient 
number of dollars for the purpose ; they never think of resorting to 
serious obstruction, because they know that the only armed force at 
our disposition does not allow of our sending more than one police 
officer and two policemen into the interior; more than a quarter of 
our revenue is surplus, and, roughly speaking, every white official is 
supreme in his own department. The last fact is, I am inclined to 
think, the main cause which makes the Chief Magistrate the happy 
and contented person that he ought to be. For when the Police 
Court knows that any views it may hold as to the law or the facts of 
any case will be adopted by the Supreme Court, and the Supreme 
Court can always count on the unhesitating support of the Attorney- 
General, the wheels of the judicial department work with a delight- 
ful ease ; delightful, that is, to the department. The one crumpled 
rose-leaf which is necessary to make the Chief Magistrate appreciate 
the happiness of his situation is to be found in the fact that he is 
not a Chief Justice. This, however, is due merely to a kind of 
heavy joke on the part of the framers of the last constitution of the 
Gambia. Following Colonial Office nomenclature, the colony is a 
settlement, the Governor is only an administrator, and the all- 
important private secretary is degraded into a confidential clerk; it 
is therefore fair enough that the Chief Justice should be nothing 
better than a Chief Magistrate. These distinctions, however, are 
mere pedantry, and are ignored except in the most official forms of 
document, which, as a rule, are consigned to the oblivion of the mail- 
bag as soon as they are composed. 

In my brief experience of the: administration of the law of the 
colony, which in theory at least is nearly identical with the law of 
England, I was only once troubled with a legal argument. This I 
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wholly failed to understand, and both parties cheerfully agreed to 
leave it on one side after twenty minutes’ discussion. On the other 
hand, many of the facts, and most of the people, I was called upon 
to deal with were curious enough fully to make up for any oppor- 
tunities I lost of solving legal conundrums. I cannot say that the 
work in the Police Court or the County Court (the Court of Requests 
as it was called) differed sufficiently from the more sordid work in 
similar courts at home to make it worth while to go to Africa to do it. 
But after a considerable experience of Quarter Sessions and Assizes 
nothing could be more curious than to find myself in a Supreme 
Court, acting as a judge in cases of importance in which up to that 
moment no civilised man had any share whatever, and, moreover, 
the only white man who ever would have anything to do with them. 
A native court may, under the general supervision of a travelling 
commissioner, inflict fines not exceeding five pounds in about half a 
dozen cases, such as petty assaults, making unauthorised love to 
another man’s female relations, neglecting to keep a path in order, 
or disobeying a headman’s orders. All ‘serious cases’ (the law on 
the subject wisely avoids any unnecessary detail) have to be sent 
down to Bathurst; and sent down they accordingly are, in a way 
which, considering that the persons who send them down were free 
and independent savages five years ago, fills the person who has to 
try them with an admiration and a sense of responsibility which I 
cannot in the least express. 

The savage, or at least the savage of the Gambia Protectorate, 
has only the most rudimentary idea of forensic mendacity. Of the 
witnesses who appeared before me, excepting the prisoners, hardly 
one attempted to deceive, and the most elementary devices of cross- 
examination met with the most startling and instant success. The 
facts were frequently sufficiently difficult to elucidate, partly because 
of the necessity of transacting business through an interpreter, partly 
because they were in themselves surprising. The most remarkable 
case that came before me I had to try twelve days after I had landed 
in Africa for the first time, and the facts were curious enough to 
bear recounting. 

Three men, Marlow Cham, the headman of a village, Dembah 
Cham, his brother, and Dembah Filly, were accused of the murder of 
Marie Cham. The story begins with the illness of Buley Cham, nephew 
to Marlow and Dembah. As is the way with natives, no one noticed 
that he was ill till he was delirious, or at least unconscious; and 
the only step which it then occurred to his friends to take was to try 
to induce him to name the persons who had bewitched him. On 
being pressed on this point he, naturally enough in his then state, 
mentioned the names of his wife Awab and her sister Nyalling. 
They were seized and questioned, and immediately confessed their 
guilt. A dilemma then presented itself to Marlow and Dembah, who 
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throughout took the leading part in the proceedings. If, according 
to immemorial native custom, they killed the women forthwith, they 
would certainly get into trouble with the English ; if the women 
were not killed, Buley would surely die. 

The English Commissioner was, owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances, out of reach, and accordingly the whole question was referred 
to the local chief. This official, finding himself in much the same 
difficulty as that which had beset Marlow and Dembah, hit upon a 
device which might have turned out successfully, and did, in fact, 
save two lives at the cost of one. He sent Awab and Nyalling back 
to their village with stringent orders, couched in a rough sing-song 
metre, that Marlow and Dembah were ‘ not. to kill, not to beat, not 
to, bind,’ but were to let the women go out.into the bush to collect 
medicine to undo the mischief they had done, by restoring to Buley 
his heart and entrails, of which their magic had deprived him. Into the 
bush they accordingly went and gathered ‘ white plum ’ and some other 
vegetable, to the name of which I could get no translation, to take 
out of his stomach the ‘ratsleaf’ which they had put there. With 
these they made medicine on the body of the unfortunate Buley, 
who now appeared on the point of death; but as, in spite of their 
most diligent efforts it seemed to produce no effect, Nyalling tried a 
last resource by accusing the unfortunate Marie. -‘ If they liked they 
might tie her, if they liked they might beat her, if they liked they 
might kill her; what she and her mother [who was not otherwise 
mentioned, but for whom Nyalling made herself responsible] had 
taken, they would return it back ; what Marie has in it, if Marie doesn’t 
return her share, although they returned their own, if they liked 
they might kill her, but Buley would die,’ Marie was accordingly 
tied and beaten by the orders of Marlow and Dembah, who explained 
to the messengers of the chief that they were sorry to disobey orders, 
but they had to—‘ they would not take Buley in exchange for any 
wife, family, or relative ; whoever wants to kill Buley, they will kill 
that person.’ Marie was invited whilst being beaten to name an 
accomplice, ‘for you women could not take hold of Buley alone.’ 
She named one Cossam, but the chief’s messenger stopped the 
interrogation on the ground, sound enough as far as it went, that if 
she named any one while she was being beaten it would probably 
not be any one really concerned. Accordingly, after one futile 
attempt to make medicine on Buley, Marie was beaten to death in a 
horrible manner, under the personal superintendence of Dembah Filly, 
who I believe acted in the matter purely from motives of cruelty 
and personal spite. The trial lasted for two days and a half. The 
defence was that Marie was killed by the chief's messengers. It was 
to my mind wholly incredible. All three men were convicted with a 
recommendation to mercy, which I told the jury I should take to 
mean that they believed that the prisoners had acted in a genuine 
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belief that they were doing the best they could to save Buley’s life ; 
as I believed was the case. I sentenced the men to death, a sentence 
which was afterwards, with my complete concurrence, commuted to 
one of various terms of imprisonment. 

It is impossible to convey the impression which the whole pro- 
ceeding made on my mind. I had never tried anybody for anything 
a fortnight before. I was the only white man in court, and none of 
the prisoners or witnesses had ever been in a civilised town before ; it 
was necessary to help the prisoners in every way, as they were quite 
undefended ; everything had, therefore, to be begun at the beginning. 
When, for example, I said that anything was not evidence (and we 
were not strict on the point), I had to explain not only why it was 
not evidence, but why it was fair that it should not be. The prisoners 
eventually did offer the defence I have mentioned, though on my 
advice they spoke from the dock, and did not, as they could have 
done, offer themselves as witnesses. I shall never forget the end of 
Dembah’s speech: ‘ You say that the witnesses have told one story 
and we another; either we or they are lying. Now, according to 
native custom I demand that a fire of coals be brought into this room, 
and that a bar of iron be made red-hot, and then we shall see who is 
telling the truth.’ I had just been reading Pollock and Maitland’s 
History of the English Law, at least those parts relating to ordeals, 
and the effect that this appeal had on me was one of the most curious 
sensations I have ever experienced. I am reasonably satisfied that 
in the event substantial justice was done, and what may seem of less 
importance to other people than it does to me, my respect for the 
English method of trying prisoners, particularly that part of it which 
relates to the admissibility of evidence, was considerably increased. 
Apart from the mere formalities of the affair, which were numerous, 
prolonged, and to me often incomprehensible, I did my best to explain 
the course of the trial as we went along, and I found that I could 
always make our proceedings square with ‘ natural justice,’ as far, at 
least, as I was concerned. How it looked from the other side of the 
hedge I do not know, and I failed to find out. The jury addeda 
rider to their verdict, that though they considered that the prisoners 
had had a fair trial, they regretted that they had not been defended 
by counsel ; but as I happen to know that had they been so defended 
their defence would have been based on the well-known biblical 
text appropriate to the occasion, I am not able to attach much 
importance to their opinion. Two characteristic features in the 
case were that directly Marie was dead the sick man recovered, and 
that Awab, one of the alleged witches, came as a witness to prove 
that she had bewitched her husband. The confessing witch is, in 
fact, a person calculated to give a good deal of trouble to a conscien- 
tious official. What, for example, is to be done with a man who 
admits that he turns himself into a white bird, and goes about the 
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country pecking out people’s souls? The particular man whose 
vanity led him to make this compromising avowal fortunately fled 
the country before English justice was called upon to deal with his 
case. An offence of ‘ pretended witchcraft * has now been added to 
the criminal law of the colony, which it is to be hoped will give the 
authorities power to treat such a man as he deserves, however that 
may be. But the remedy is not perfectly free from objection, since 
the Englishman punishes the witch practically for frightening other 
people, while his fellow-villagers consider. that he is being punished 
for the one deadly sin known to the West Coast African. On the 
other hand an exotic law is not a very powerful instrument for com- 
bating a primeval superstition, which approaches almost to the dignity 
of a national faith, and if it contributes to the public peace without 
cruelty, and with a due regard for the feelings of its subjects, may be 
pardoned for a certain defection from the highest standard of mis- 
‘sionary effort. 

My slight experience, as far as it goes, shows some of the diffi- 
culties of the subject. For not only did Buley recover directly Marie 
had been barbarously murdered for bewitching him, but a friend of 
mine actually put an end to a witch in a manner which I understand 
was in strict accordance with one of the elementary laws of witchcraft. 
A man who had been a famous warrior, finding that he was deprived 
of his natural trade by the effective occupation of the Protectorate, 
exchanged his military character for the more pacific trade of a 
witch. He collected a mass of ‘ gri-gri’ of such potency that it was 
fatal to anyone who approached within ten yards of the wearer 
without his permission; and by this means he was able to levy 
blackmail from any village which he chose to visit. His evil star 
eventually led a commissioner to come to a village which was for the 
moment the scene of his operations, and a visit from a European who 
took an intelligent interest in magic, and had a considerable command 
of the native language, had accordingly to be endured. The bones, 
leather-work and rags, on which the magician’s power depended, 
were fingered and discussed, explanations of their origin and powers 
were demanded and given, and to the knowledge of all the world they 
were treated with a familiarity which, as they produced no effect on 
the Englishman, went far to make them contemptible. The witch’s 
position was hopeless. The Englishman’s medicine, whatever it was, 
was stronger than his; the trusted gri-gri consequently struck 
‘inwards, as it were, and turned against its owner, and he died the 
same evening. The Englishman’s protestations that any of the 
villagers could have done what he did were probably regarded merely 
as efforts to conceal a particularly potent medicine, and the whole 
affair ended in adding one more proof to the popular faith. 

I am not in a position to enunciate any opinion worth attending 
to on the subject of witchcraft generally. But the few cases I have 
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mentioned, which might of course be indefinitely extended by more 
experienced persons, seem to me to suggest that in a savage com- 
munity where the development of nationality has never passed 
beyond the formation of marauding bands bound together chiefly by 
an interest in the slave-trade, where all native industries are practi- 
cally in the same state that they were in two hundred years ago, and 
where a low form of Mahommedanism is practically the alternative 
to the lowest form of heathenism, a deeply rooted belief in witchcraft 
must exercise a withering effect on any progress towards a higher 
form of moral, intellectual, and, to some extent, political growth ; and 
is likely for a long time to be the dominating factor in the life of the 
West Coast negro. 

During the short time I was in the colony I had unfortunately 
no opportunity of seeing the native Courts at work. On the whole 
they perform their work admirably, giving satisfaction both to the 
natives and the Commissioners. Unofficially speaking, I have reason 
to suppose that the Common Law of the Gambia is developing in a 
healthy direction. One principle which I heard of without having 
to pronounce on its validity seemed to reflect the greatest credit on 
its originator. It is, that unless it appears that the head of a family 
has expounded any new law, dealing with such topics as sanitation 
or the regulation of foot-paths, to his women and other dependents, 
he is responsible for any breaches of it of which they may be guilty. 
The women are urged by natural curiosity to discover the purport of 
any Official message, and the men are constrained by a corresponding 
sentiment to conceal it; it is, therefore, only fair that they should 
pay the penalty for its infraction. Though I did not see any native 
Courts in operation, I had opportunities, during a short tour through 
the bush, of addressing some of them on the equal administration of 
just laws. A Court would come to pay me a visit in my capacity of 
‘Mansa Kiti,’ or King Judge, a title invented for the occasion. The 
ceremony took place in a Commissioner’s yard in any native town. 
The King Judge sat on a camp chair in his shirt sleeves ; the native 
Court sat on a mat in front of him. The former began, leaving it to 
the interpreter to add the usual graces to his language. ‘I have 
often heard of Busumballa [or as the case might be], and I am very 
glad to see it. It is a fine town and you are devilish fine fellows,’ 
and so on to further compliments; then ‘the laws of the Gambia 
are good laws [adulatory grunts] and it is your duty to administer 
them well, as you do [more grunts] ;’ and ther followed a brief homily 
on the advantages of laws generally. I had some difficulty in know- 
ing how to get rid of them at first. ‘That is all. You may go,” 
produced no effect. ‘Have you anything more to say ?’ seemed to 
puzzle them a little, and indeed, so far, none of them had spoken a 
word. At last I discovered that if I got up and held out my hand 
they would all shake it for a long time, paying me back my compli- 
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ments with interest, and eventually go away, having I hope enjoyed 
the sort of satisfaction which a Grand Jury derives from the charge of 
a red judge when he has nothing to say, and says it as politely as he can. 
There are as yet happily no law books in the Protectorate, and there 
is a law against professional advocates of any kind; so that I hope 
that the ‘natural justice’ of the Protectorate Ordinance may be 
allowed to develop itself for a long time on the sound and practical 
basis on which it has been started. 

The official work of the Chief Magistrate is. not so engrossing as 
to leave him no time for other pursuits; and were I really a sports- 
man I should not have said so much about witches. As it is I can 
give no account of the hippos which abound in the reaches of the 
upper river; I have only seen one or two of the seventeen varieties 
of buck which haunt the bush on its banks; I have never seen the 
leopards who follow the buck, and I am not in a position to judge of 
the lion stories which are frequently sent down from the interior. 
My total bag (in which I include misses) contains however a plentiful 
supply of partridges, plover, guinea-fowl, snipe, and curlew which are 
the best eating of them all. I also shot at pelicans, divers, cranes, 
and various birds whose only attraction was their beauty. As to the 
last, I may add that I have always held it to be a higher esthetic 
pleasure to look at a new bird than to eat it; and so long as the 
supply is plentiful I do not see any harm in their destruction to a 
moderate extent. I hope however that a Wild Birds’ Protection 
Ordinance, with a schedule of birds which it is lawful to shoot, may 
be passed before the French gentleman who last year exported 
70,000 plumage birds to Paris extends his operations to English 
territory. An hour or two on the creek behind Bathurst, or on the 
bridge which is the leading public work of the colony, generally 


enabled even a Chief Magistrate to provide something which was. 


positively good to eat, and something else the exact nature of which 
did to quarrel about. The Gambia, however, as a sporting country 
is still awaiting the enterprising pioneer who will investigate the 
lion stories, who will follow the elephant tracks to their legitimate 
conclusions, and who will prove how far the two giraffes which the 
natives have recently captured foundered in the mud of the river 
represent any considerable giraffe population. He can live in com- 
parative comfort in his steam yacht, within a short stroll of his 
shooting ; if he does not mind a dry heat of somewhere between 95° 
and 100°, he need not mind the climate in the shooting season, and 
the services of all the fourteen white officials of the colony will be 
rendered him with the utmost alacrity. 
Harry L, STEPHEN. 
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THE HISTORICAL METHOD OF 
PROFESSOR FREEMAN 


It would be no easy task fully to describe the varied influence of the 
late Edward A. Freeman on historical learning in England. He 
effected a revolution in the methods of study, both by precept and 
example ; and he founded a school, the fruits of which have yet to 
be gathered in. His work in guiding and stimulating the studies of 
others was, no doubt, far greater than any literary performances of his 
own, considerable as these were. He will be remembered, if not so 
much as a great historian, as a leading master in original research. 

No doubt he carried his own admirable zeal for truth into a certain 
exaggeration, which, if it only lessened his popularity with the 
public for his own case, has led his feebler imitators into a great deal 
of barren pedantry. The range of his historical studies was really 
wide, but it recognised very rigid limits of its own. The Professor 
hardly ever touched any history of the antique world but that of 
Greece and Rome, and he rarely referred to anything later than the 
fifteenth century in Europe. The modern State system, the Re- 
formation, the religious and civil wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the commercial and colonial wars of the eighteenth century, 
the intellectual, social, and political revolutions of the last 150 years ; 
the entire history of France, Italy, Spain, and Germany later than 
the feudal ages ; the foundation and growth of the British Empire, 
of the United States ; the entire history of Africa, Asia, and America, 
from the age of Menes to our own day—all this hardly calls out a 
single allusion in the many works of Freeman. 

No one can suppose that he was in any sense ignorant of this 
enormous mass of history, which he resolutely ignores as part of his 
system. However much it interested him, he forbore to write about 
anything which he had not probed to the roots in his ownway. His 
supreme merit as historian is to have insisted in season and out of 
season on the Unity of History. But his own practice did not alto- 
gether do justice to his great theory. Those who do not know his 
occasional essays and voluminous notes and articles might imagine 
that he confined himself to the grand struggle between English, 
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Danes, and Normans. And it must be admitted that, with all his 
passion for having the whole of history read together as one continuous 
biography of Man, he speaks at times as if Gauls, the Latin races 
altogether, and modern men in general, were a poor and degenerate 
race, whose scuffles and vagaries need not detain ‘a serious his- 
torian’ bent on attaining to the higher truth. 

This was assuredly not the tone of the famous Rede lecture of 
1872. That was in some respects the broadest and most masterly of 
all Freeman’s essays. We must cast away all distinctions of ‘ ancient’ 
and modern, of ‘dead’ and ‘living,’ and must boldly grapple with 
the great fact of the unity of history. As man is the same in all 
ages, the history of man is one in all ages. This, and all the reason- 
ing by which the lecturer supported and illustrated his argument, 
was a powerful corrective of the pedantry which had led the univer- 
sities to approach history through the avenue of classical literature. 
‘European history,’ he declares, ‘ from its first glimmerings to our 
own day, is one unbroken drama, no part of which can be rightly 
understood without reference to the other parts which come before 
and after it.’ We must look at the history of man, he adds, at all 
events at the history of Aryan man in Europe, as one unbroken 
whole, no part of which can be safely looked at without reference to 
other parts. 

Here we have Freeman’s philosophy of history in all its strength 
and also in its weakness. His conception of the unity of history, 
that ‘the history of man is one in all ages,’ is truly and strongly 
grasped. It is the very foundation of a philosophical view of the 
human record. No English historian, no English philosopher, has 
ever stated it with such an inner hold on its meaning. Neither 
Macaulay nor Hallam, neither Grote nor Finlay, neither Milman nor 
Froude, ever presses this idea of the unity of history upon our minds. 
Mill and Spencer hold the doctrine, but neither of them is in any 
sense an historian, and Spencer finds little at all to interest him in the 
history of any but uncivilised men. But Freeman, whilst holding 
the continuity of history as firmly as Mill himself, possessed an 
intimate knowledge of large parts of the vast human record. 

Unfortunately, our Professor weakened the force of his own 
teaching by a fatal qualification. His statement of the unity of 
man’s history wanted nothing in breadth, in fervour, and intensity 
of grasp, until he limited it to ‘the history of the Aryan nations 
in Europe.’ ‘European history,’ he says, ‘is one unbroken drama.’ 
‘The history of Aryan man in Europe is one unbroken whole.’ 
This is a fatal concession to classical pedantry and modern conceit. 
By placing the history of Greece and of Rome, and then of medieval 
North Europe, on a pedestal above all other history, Freeman spoiled 
the philosophical basis on which he was entrenched. All the new 
researches into prehistoric ages, and the early career of African and 
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Asian races, by which history and philosophy have been so greatly 
inspired, the immense developments of industrial, social, political and 
religious life in these recent centuries—all this was almost a closed 
book to the learned historian of Greeks and Angles. In the result, 
in spite of the truly ample form in which he announced the concep- 
tion of the unity of history, in practice he rather reserved his 
passionate enthusiasm for the three phases of Greek, Roman, and 
Teutonic civilisation, and the latter only in its medieval age. Inall 
of these, Freeman is an acute and profound scholar. But, as nine- 
tenths of human history left him without much living interest, he 
missed a true philosophy of history. 

The vague and halting language which Freeman uses about 
scientific history in his six lectures on Comparative Politics, 1873, 
sufficiently proves that he had no real grasp on social philosophy at 
all. In a characteristic note, he tells us it were better the science 
should ‘go nameless than bear the burden of such a name as, for 
instance, Sociology.’ When he talks about the supreme discovery of 
the comparative method in philology, in mythology, in politics and 
history, as a memorable stage in the progress of the human mind, he 
betrays a curious confusion of thought. To put the scientific laws 
of human evolution on a level with comparative mythology and 
philology is to take a very low conception of the great achievement 
of our century. The comparative method is a valuable resource in 
Sociology, as it is in Biology: but it is only one of many methods, 
and to erect it into a science by itself is wholly misleading. The 
study of human fictions, myths, and beliefs (the study of religious 
evolution, in fact) is an important element in sociology, and so is the 
study of the evolution of language. And the study of Comparative 
Politics is also a part of the entire science of Social Evolution. But 
all of these are merely some of the instruments and methods of a 
comprehensive science of human society. They are as completely 
subordinate to this larger science, and are as completely its aids and 
servants, as Embryology is subordinate to Biology, or Barology to 
Physics, And to sneer at the term Sociology, which is accepted by 
all competent philosophers, and which illustrates in its formation the 
abiding combination of Greek thought and Roman civilisation, is in 
these days a droll bit of pedantic ill-humour. The six lectures on 
Comparative Politics contain a mass of valuable learning, and are full 
of most interesting teaching upon history, but they prove that 
Professor Freeman, however great as a scholar and a student, had 
but slight grasp of a sound philosophy of history, and had no very 
definite philosophy of history of his own. 

It is as historian, in the strict sense of the term, not as philoso- 
pher, that Freeman’s true strength lay. The two offices are distinct. 
And, though it is a defect in a historian to be without a competent 
philosophy of his own art, it is not at all decisive of failure. Free- 
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man had a grasp of the past in its living reality far too broad and 
too tenacious to allow himself to revel in the Biblical mysticism 
which satisfied Carlyle, Ruskin, and Froude. Freeman distinctly 
recognised the great truth that the facts of man’s career (or rather of 
Aryan man’s career in Europe) might conceivably be stated in terms 
of some general laws. And this, together with his own marvellous 
industry, and his passionate thirst for seeing the past as it really was, 
kept him ever the steadfast historian of truth, and not of mere 
imagination. 

Professor Freeman abundantly expounded and illustrated his own 
historical method in the nine lectures delivered from his chair in 
1884. He there reinforces the doctrine of the unity of history— 
‘the truth which ought to be the centre and life of all our historic 
studies ’—as formerly stated in the Rede lecture, which he now traces 
back to Thomas Arnold. Nothing can be better than his protest 
against dividing up history into ‘ancient’ and ‘modern,’ against 
allowing classical purism to dictate to the student of history. And 
his argument would have been both stronger and sounder if he had 
recognised, not merely continuity and unity in history, but orgapic 
evolution and the development of the present from the past. 
Although there is no arbitrary gulf between ‘ ancient’ and ‘ modern’ 
history, although all history is one continuous narrative of progressive 
civilisation, although the comparison of institutions and societies in 
times old and new be most fruitful and instructive, still the ‘new’ 
world never can reproduce the ‘old’ world, and is a wholly different 
thing: there are no true ‘cycles’ in human development ; history 
never repeats itself; the Greco-Roman world has only distant 
analogies with the Feudal-Catholic world, just as this has only distant 
analogies with the Revolutionary world. The great phases of human 
civilisation are contrasted rather than compared: they differ as 
infancy, childhood, manhood, and senility differ in the individual. 
Sociology deals, not so much with the relations of institutions inter 
sé, as with the evolution of society, of thoughts, of manners, of activi- 
ties, and ideals. 

All that the Professor writes on the scope and difficulties of 
historical study is excellent. And not less so is his memorable pro- 
test against the sacrifice of historical truth to literary brilliance of 
form. He rises into a noble eloquence in the second Oxford lecture 
of 1884, when he speaks of the temptations that beset the writer and 
the reader of history, when either are allured by the spell of attractive 
narration. We all know how this resulted to Freeman’s own successor, 
of whom perhaps he was thinking when he took up his parable with 
such prophetic vehemence against ‘the evil fortune of mistaking 
falsehood for truth.’ 

He speaks wisely and distinctly when he says that, ‘in historical 
writing, narrative and description, though very far from being the 
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whole of the matter, are no small part of it.’ It would be difficult 
to find a better statement of the truth. Freeman’s practice in this 
matter hardly illustrated his theory. Style, form, literary terseness 
and brilliancy, never were Freeman’s forte. And, unfortunately, it is 
his longer and more elaborate performances that are most jejune. 
He could write finely at times, as we see in many parts of his Essays 
and Addresses. Rome, Byzantium, Athens, stirred him to eloquence. 
He wrote always correctly and clearly; and he thought that enough 
for the historian. But the enormous length of his Norman Conquest 
and William Rufus, with the abysmal notes and mighty index, the 
Sicily, and the Old English History, are so much overladen with 
trivial details, told with such portentous long-windedness, that 
only professional students, examinees, schoolmasters, and their pupils 
really master them. Narrative and description, he truly says, are 
no small part of historical writing. Amplification, interminable 
detail, and the pedagogue’s desire to correct every conceivable blunder 
into which the reader might stray, grew upon him, until, in the 
greater histories, flesh and blood wearies of committing to memory, 
and even of reading, the mountains of information with which the 
learned historian is charged. 

Hence Freeman retained to the last a great deal of the pedagogue 
in manner, though he was no professional teacher, even in his Oxford 
chair. What would have been the result if Gibbon had poured out on 
us all that he had ever read or copied into his note-books; or if 
Thucydides had put into eight volumes, instead of eight chapters, 
all that he had ever heard told him? Not only does Freeman amplify 
his historical narrative till it becomes wearisome to all save the 
systematic student, but when he has to limit himself to a short 
narration he becomes almost commonplace and dull. A few hundred 
pages do not offer him space enough to deploy his hoplites. Having 
published his monumental history of the Norman Conquest, whereof 
the life and work of William himself fills two or three thousand 
pages, Freeman was induced to write the Life of the Conqueror in 200 
pages for a popular series. No man living had anything like his 
consummate knowledge of the subject, or had more perfect command 
of all the materials. One would have thought that Freeman would 
have produced a fascinating biography almost stans pede in uno, 
without preparation or labour. But he did not seem to enjoy the 
task; and the book he produced is the least interesting of all his 
works,! 

All that Freeman said or wrote about original authorities is truly 

? He never hesitated to infuse into his writing antique words, in their original 
alphabetic form. Thus he wrote: ‘He who chooses a great writer of any age as his 
book does in some sort enroll himself in the comitatus of the writer of that book. He 
seeks him to lord; he becomes his man; he owes him the honourable duty of a 


ape éraijos or gesiS ; he does not owe him the cringing worship of the dovAes or 
the beow,’ 
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excellent. It is doubtless the most important part of his teaching. 
And happily he illustrated his own admirable precepts by no less 
admirable practical examples of his own. He opens the fourth 
Oxford Lecture with the excellent maxim : ‘The kernel of all sound 
teaching in historical matters is the doctrine that no historical study 
is of any value which does not take in a knowledge of original 
authorities.’ He carefully explains that ‘take in’ does not mean 
‘limit itself to,’ as some of the Freemannikins absurdly pretend. 
And he explains with singular clearness and judgment what consti- 
tutes an ‘ original authority’ in the best sense—those who wrote from 
their own first-hand knowledge after careful weighing of all the 
available witnesses. Again, he fully allows the importance of many 
truly original authorities other than written narratives, such as 
official documents, treaties, statutes, coins, inscriptions, drawings, 
buildings, and many physical evidences and monuments. 

The numerous works of Freeman present us with a series of 
almost perfect examples of how original authorities may be tested, 
combined and used. It will be noticed that he says but little of the 
use of unpublished manuscripts. A vulgar impression existed at one 
time that Freeman composed his histories largely from such unedited 
manuscripts; and he tells us that he was once asked if any of the 
authorities he used had ever been printed. We now know that 
Freeman made no use in practice of unedited manuscripts ; and he 
aardly ever resorted to them, except for some special or occasional 
reference. Therein he showed his sound judgment and his thorough 
scholarship. The deciphering and copying of antique manuscripts 
is a special art, of immense difficulty and laboriousness, and for the 
early Middle Ages, at any rate, requires many years of special study, 
and is complicated with knotty problems of the age, the country, 
the language, the profession, and the personal equation of each 
particular writer. For a man like Professor Freeman, who was 
dealing with at least ten centuries in most of the countries of 
Europe, to have mastered the palzography of all the original authori- 
ties was a physical impossibility. To have attempted it would have 
been a melancholy waste of his time and labour. And he very 
properly left this curious and rare learning to the experts, palxo- 
graphers, and editors of special epochs, to whom it naturally belongs. 

A great amount of folly and cant is now current about ‘original 
authorities,’ as if these could be nothing but unedited manuscripts. 
A truly preposterous attention and an unreal value are now being 
given to unedited manuscripts, as if these were the sole resources of 
the historian, and as if he had always to decipher them with his 
own eye. No doubt ‘ original authorities’ existed once in manu- 
script. But, happily, the larger part have long been edited and 
commented on by learned experts and scholars. When we get 
to the seventeenth century, the laborious historian may himself use 
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manuscripts with freedom, as has been done with such admirable 
results by Macaulay, Carlyle, S. R. Gardiner, C. H. Firth, and others. 
But for the historian of early ages, dealing with an ample field of 
many centuries, to embarrass himself with paleography, except of 
necessity, is a wanton waste of force, and a great source of error. 
We know the welter of confusion into which Froude floundered 
when he went to Vienna and Simancas. Palxography is a very 
complicated and difficult art, and there is a special paleography for 
almost every century, each country, and almost every class and 
person. Freeman had other things to do than to acquire this art. 
He never pretended to have done so, and neither his precept nor his 
example gave any sort of countenance to the current paleographic 
superstitions. 

Of course, it is of importance that all manuscript authorities of 
the smallest value should be accurately deciphered, copied, and edited. 
And the work that is being done by competent editors is excellent 
material for the future historians. But it is quite distinct from the 
work of the historian proper ; although, where the age is not distant, 
and the subject of the history limited to a generation or two, a wise 
historian like Mr. S. R. Gardiner will resort to the unedited 
material himself. But the fashion of the day is to attach a mystical 
value to a bit of written paper, however trivial be the writing on it, 
and however great a fool or liar the writer may have been. Raw 
girls, who could tell us nothing about the battle of Salamis or the 
French Convention, are encouraged to devote years of their lives to 
deciphering the washing accounts of a medieval convent, the lists 
of the swine on a particular manor, or the tittle-tattle of some bed- 
chamber woman. It is conceivable that a competent historian 
might make use of washing-bills, farm inventories, and chamber- 
maids’ scandal. But, until he asks for it, it is childish to call this 
rubbish ‘original work,’ simply because it can be made out from a 
mouldy bit of paper in an illegible hand of some centuries ago. 
What sort of ‘history’ of the reign of Victoria would be concocted if 
the learned historian rigidly confined himself to the ‘original 
authorities’ to be found in the private correspondence of members 
of Parliament, lords- and ladies-in-waiting, valets, and housemaids, 
as it passed through the Post Office, or was entered in their diaries ? 
To this folly Freeman gave no kind of support, either by teaching 
or in practice. He did quite the contrary: though he is often cited 
as if, by relying on’ ‘original authorities,’ he attached a special and 
sacramental efficacy to any bit of old paper. The ‘ originality’ of the 
document is not important. The real question concerns the know- 
ledge, the good sense, the good faith of the man or woman who 
wrote on the paper. 

There is great danger in our time that we fall into error by 
exaggerating the importance of what is known as ‘new material,’ 
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and ‘unpublished manuscripts.’ The raw B.A.s, fresh from the 
schools’ examinations, who concoct anonymous reviews, make a fuss 
about any ‘ new material,’ however trivial and mendacious, and treat 
with sovereign disdain anything composed from sources in print. 
But ‘new material’ and ‘unpublished manuscripts’ may be utterly 
misleading, and, ex hypothesi, are often secret, one-sided, prejudiced, 
and malicious. We see the lying stuff which is poured out daily in 
the continental press about all international affairs. All that torrent 
of venom and fable is unpublished manuscript till it gets into type. 
The private despatches, diaries, and memoranda in the chanceries, 
offices, and pigeon-holes of Governments are often little more trust- 
worthy and impartial. But if any of these hurried, partisan, and 
uncorrected effusions chance to be preserved for two or three centuries, 
it becomes ‘ new material,’ to be treated by foolish people as if it were 
as sacred as Holy Writ. 

What sort of a ‘history’ of our own generation would result if 
the historian relied upon his exclusive access to the private letters, 
diaries, or memoranda kept by the secretaries or the confidants of 
any amongst our leading politicians, or by the editor of a party 
journal ? Some curious revelations there might be; but how little to 
be trusted as complete or conclusive! No doubt, if every letter, 
memorandum, conversation, and private discussion were together 
before the historian, as fully and truthfully as they are believed to 
be known to the Recording Angel above, a great historian of vast 
industry, and high judicial power, would at last reach the truth. 
But this is what we never have, and never can have. A bit of the 
‘original manuscripts’ chances to be preserved—the mere flotsam 
and jetsam of some huge wreck: perhaps, it may be, one is saved 
where a hundred are lost. It may be useful: the chances are that 
it is unimportant ; but, taken alone asan authority, it may be utterly 
misleading. Even such historians .as Macaulay and Gardiner, 
masters as they are of the entire printed and manuscript materials of 
the brief period they study, seem at times disposed to trust over- 
much to the private opinions, hearsay, and scandal, sent home to his 
employers, or sent off to amuse a friend, by some envoy, secretary, 
agent, or correspondent. The historian has access only, on each 
point, to at most two or three such diaries, despatches, and corre- 
spondences ; and the temptation is great to rely on what he has got 
or has found. Where great men feel the temptation, little men fall 
before it. They share the prejudices of the writer, and they repro- 
duce his libels and his blunders. When one sees how unpublished 
manuscripts have been used by the friends and enemies in turn of 
such struggles as the Reformation, the Civil Wars, the French 
Revolution, and the Irish Troubles, one is tempted to look with 
suspicion on ‘extracts’ and summaries of manuscript sources which 
we have not before us. It were safer that ‘new material’ should 
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be left to the really great historians who devote whole lives and vast 
learning to a short period. It is a very dangerous tool in the hands 
of the lads and lasses who swagger about with it in public. 

To this conceited fad Freeman gave no countenance at any time. 
He never doubted the central truth that history in the higher sense 
can only be composed with brains. Brains, knowledge of men, 
insight into things political and social, are the indispensable 
qualities for the historian. Industry, accuracy, impartiality, patience, 
wide culture, literary power—all these are good and needful; but 
they may all be rendered nugatory without the brain to understand 
politics and men of action. As the painter, asked how he mixed his 
glowing colours, replied that ‘he mixed them with brains,’ so the 
historian may reply that it is with brains that he truly records the 
past. The modern superstition that the past can be interpreted by 
laboriously copying out and piecing together such scraps of written 
paper as time has chanced to spare did not satisfy Freeman. The 
historian, first and foremost, must be a politician, in the sense of 
having the instinct and experience which give him the understand- 
ing of political acts and persons. 

Now, Freeman was a politician, as was his master Thomas Arnold, 
as was Macaulay, as was Gibbon, as were de Commines and Machiavelli. 
Freeman was a politician ; and for all his vast learning and patient 
collation of every written authority, he looked at men and events 
with a political eye, and with the grasp of a practical politician. It 
is unfortunately true that Freeman as a politician had many of the 
defects of that quality. He had prejudices—some really furious 
prejudices ; he had race antipathies, religious odium, loathing of 
particular schools of thought, of nations, and writers. All this deeply 
discredited his impartiality as a general authority on universal 
history—a pretension indeed which he would have been the first to 
disclaim. It made several of his judgments unsound and some of 
them laughably unfair. His contemptuous ignoring of almost every 
deed, man, or movement in any member of the Latin races, later at 
least than the fifteenth century, his hatred of all Buonapartes (sic), 
his contempt for the eighteenth century and all its works in Europe, 
his loathing of Turks and all things Turkish—these things detract 
from his standing as a great historian, but happily they did not 
seriously affect his principal tasks. If they led to a somewhat 
extravagant enthusiasm for Saxon Englishmen and their influence 
on the world, they do not affect his estimate of Charles and Alfred, 
Harold and William, the two Emperors Frederick, and Edward the 
First. This was Freeman’s true field; and, when he left it, he was 
often far from an infallible guide. But the very energy of his pre- 
judices showed that he was no mere antiquary, copying out the notes 
of annalists, but was a man of strong political ideas seeking to judge 
men and to understand their acts. 
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There is another habit of mind, almost as essential to the 
historian as the political habit, and that is familiarity with the 
methods of proof which trained lawyers require as evidence. No 
historian has ever insisted so ably and at such length on the nature 
of trustworthy evidence as did Freeman. His teaching of his own 
method is excellent, and his own practice is hardly less valuable. 
But for his personal prejudices, Freeman might have made a very 
competent judge of a superior court. His patience and industry, his 
accuracy, his respect for written authority, and his passion for com- 
paring and weighing evidence, were all eminently judicial. And his 
Essays as well as his Histories are models of the art of patiently 
collecting all the available evidence and then of weighing it in a 
balance, step by step as to its comparative value. Freeman, of 
course, was not by any means the first historian to do this; nor has 
his system advanced on all that had been done long before him in 
Germany. But he has done more perhaps than any Englishman 
before him to explain the method in use, to illustrate his own 
injunctions, and to urge its immense importance. And hence he 
may fairly be regarded as the foremost English exponent of the test- 
ing of historical evidence, whereon he laboured so conscientiously 
both in theory and in practice. 

There is a branch of the use of historical evidence which the 
zealous students of documents usually neglect, unless they have had 
something like a serious legal training. The lawyer is habitually 
slow to accept the statements of fact in documents laid before him 
until these statements have been tested in cross-examination, and 
until the character of the witness has been laid bare in open court. 
He knows that in disputed cases of fact whole mountains of 
affidavits and paper evidence suggest to him little more than prima 
facie presumptions, until ample proof has been given of the credi- 
bility, good faith, and first-hand knowledge of the author of each 
document. Now, the facts in dispute in doubtful matters of history 
are enormously more complex and obscure than the evidence in any 
single cause at trial. The documentary evidence laid before the 
historian forms but casual scraps of information in comparison with 
the evidence in a cause prepared by experts having large compulsory 
powers. Yet the historian can use nothing but the documents that 
chance has left him ; and all cross-examination and serious testing of 
the witnesses’ veracity and knowledge are out of the question. The- 
cases are rare indeed where a judge would feel certainty on mere 
documentary evidence such as that which is the sole resource of the 
historian. The judge knows how often the whole apparatus of 
justice fails to reach the facts of a simple matter. The historian— 
even the most patient and judicious of historians—insensibly comes 
to credit his documents, or some of them; and he rarely admits to: 
himself that he has no adequate means of reaching the truth of 
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tangled events, where the actors intended to mislead each other, the 
world, and posterity. The historian habitually shrinks from a verdict 
of Not Proven, though his bare documents—untested, ancient, and 
casual as they are—seldom enable him to go further in disputed facts 

Nearly all historians who attempt to give, with photographic 
minuteness, the exact details of complicated and obscure events are 
wont to overrate the possibility of reaching the truth with the 
resources they have. It is the besetting weakness of the most 
industrious and careful of historians. The masses of documents they 
have accumulated always seem to promise them certainty. It isa 
common delusion. Masses of documents will little avail where it is 
impossible to ask a single question, to hear a single witness speak, or 
to pass one inch outside the paper fragments which ruthless time may 
have spared. It is the Nemesis of the modern mania for original 
research and special detail. Now, Freeman, in his lectures and 
essays, often warns students against this very error. In his third 
Oxford eddress he very humorously showed how easy it was to be 
misled by a witness whom you could not cross-examine. In practice 
he too often fell into the mistake of many learned historians, who 
imagine that unwearied diligence, great accuracy of reading, and 
constant collation of documents, will enable them to give a detailed 
narrative of complicated events, centuries old, with all the minute 
fidelity of a Times report of a parliamentary debate. It fascinates us, 
until the endless bulk of detail wearies us; then we lose all sense of 
proportion, and are puzzled by the hordes of small facts that press on 
the memory ; and at last we toss aside the interminable volumes, each 
of which carries us only a year or two further, and recounts one or 
two more campaigns and intrigues. And, afterall, it is not certainty 
we have—for certainty, we are told, is recorded only in Heaven—it 
is not the absolute truth, it is merely a most ingenious mosaic, 
pieced together out of chance remnants of paper, themselves, alas ! 
too often the record of ignorance, mendacity, and gossip ! 

Freeman was perfectly aware of all this, and in his own histories 
he is anxiously on his guard to test, not only (1) what is written, but 
(2) who wrote it, and (3) what did the writer know himself? But the 
enormous detail which Freeman felt it a point of conscience to impose 
on his readers led him into a kindred fault. .~He knew that he him- 
self knew everything that could be known of his subject. He took 
care to prove this to his reader ; but, furthermore, he determined that 
the reader himself should know everything that could be known. 
Now the unhappy reader, unless he was an examiner or an examinee, 
too often sank under the ordeal. This is the age of Photography, of 
minutest Realism, of fissiparous Specialism, of the Infinitesimal. 
And our histories have to be constructed on the methods of a German 
savant hunting for microbes with a microscope. For purposes of 
investigation this is invaluable, and has given us memorable triumphs 
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of research. But to impart history to the public a totally different 
process is required. There, what is wanted is grouping, condensation, 
synthetic composition—a life-like picture, not a photographic nega- 
tive. And the historian who loads his massive volumes with all the 
smallest details which his instruments reveal commits the same fault 
as the painter who, in the early days of Pre-Rafaelitism, was said to 
have filled his canvas with some millions of strokes, when the eye of 
the beholder could barely grasp more than a few hundred at sight. 

It must be confessed that the great History of the Norman Con- 
quest, with its five volumes, 3,700 pages, and Index volume, and 
William Rufus, with its two volumes and 1,356 pages, make a work 
which by its bulk is beyond the powers of the general public to 
master. It is the history of one people—a very great people—at a 
very important crisis ; but at best it deals with one corner of Europe, 
and covers (after the sketch in the first volume) hardly more than 
half a century. Atthis rate a hundred volumes would hardly contain 
the annals of our own country; and five or six hundred volumes 
would hardly suffice for the history of the European nations since 
their incorporation with Rome. And even then there would remain 
a collection, hardly less ample, for the ages that preceded the Roman 
Empire, and for all the races of Eastern Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
America. The vision of a thousand volumes of 700 pages each 
rather daunts the reader, however anxious to study the past. ‘ What 
is that to me?” cries the learned historian. ‘This is my period, to 
which I have devoted my life.” The world, however, is not as fond of 
‘periods’ as a school-teacher and a college tutor. 

Ours is the age of examinations. To-day the world naturally 
divides itself into examiners and examinees. And the system of 
‘Periods’ and of minute Realism is the very life-blood of examining. 
What our grandfathers used to call Polite Literature is dominated 
by the examination mania. And books are tested, precisely like an 
undergraduate’s paper-work, by the subtraction of ‘ marks’: and for 
‘marks’ nothing counts but blunders and omissions. The three- 
button Mandarins who control the higher education of our time are 
reducing the whole intellectual life of our age to a uniform scheme of 
Class, Pass, and Pluck, which requires little thought, and a great deal 
_ of blue pencil. If Gibbon were to be writing now, his work would be 
pronounced to be ‘ meagre,’ ‘sketchy,’ and ‘ viewy:’ and as he could 
show no acquaintance with Hopf and Von Maurer, he would be marked 
down as a third-class historian. The examination virus is eating 
away the very brain-fibre of our age—just as it has done in China. 
And these monumental triumphs of infinitesimal realism in narrow 
‘periods’ are at once the product of examination and the nidus 
wherein its poison germinates. 

To the student of English history, Freeman’s History of the 
Norman Conquest will always remain invaluable, a repertory of 
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learned research, a monument of enlightened judgment, a manual of 
the evolution of the English race. By precept and example the 
scholar learns from it how to weigh and compare authorities, and 
how to marshal his historical evidence. The first volume (published 
in 1867) deals with some five or six centuries in as many hundred 
pages. It is the introduction and summary: and therefore is in 
many ways the most successful. It is true that it consists rather of 
a series of essays than of continuous narrative. But the whole work 
is in some sense a series of ‘essays; for the enormous bulk of the 
text and notes, the avalanche of facts and discussions which pour 
forth on the reader, seriously impair the sense of continuous narrative 
of the Norman Conquest, from which the attention is distracted by 
incidental lucubrations and interminable prolixity. 

The second volume deals with the reign of the Confessor (less 
than twenty-four years) in 651 pages. The third volume, with 768 
pages, deals only with the year 1066. In this volume the expedition 
of William fills about 150 pages, the great battle of Hastings occupy- 
ing about fifty pages. The fourth volume, dealing with the reign of 
the Conqueror in England (1066-1087), occupies 724 pages. The fifth 
volume, with its Illustrations and Reflections on the Conquest, fills 
901 pages. The Appendices alone of the five volumes, with a long 
array of learned and valuable essays on special points in the history, 
fill 700 pages, and are (for the student and the examinee) not the 
least important part of the whole work. The Jndex, a monument of 
diligence and precision, occupies a sixth volume. And then follow 
two volumes on the short reign of William Rufus. This is a 
magnificent scale on which to narrate the history of our country 
down to the end of the eleventh century. 

The student of history, the trained scholar, takes in every word 
of this mass of learning and wise judgment, and finds it a perfect 
encyclopedia for the eleventh century in England. But the whole 
of it seldom reaches others than trained scholars. It lacks the 
continuity, the directness, and narrative movement of a great history. 
The expedition of William, the invasion of Tosti and Harold 
Hardrada, the campaigns of Stamford Bridge and Hastings, are all 
told with the enthusiasm of a stout English spirit, and the learning 
of a Gibbon and a Macaulay. But, alas! they lack the literary 
magic of Gibbon or Macaulay. In the heat of battle we are pulled 
up to discuss the relative weight of authorities, whether Harold was 
fully entrenched, the arguments for and against a particular form of 
weapon, and many subtle points of topographical precision. It is 
not thus that the average reader of history cares to have the story 
of a great battle told him. He has no taste for learned Appendices 
about local topography—hardly intelligible away from the spot. 
And the result is that this great work of English history, which 
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stands in the front rank to the serious scholar, has not a tenth part 
of the readers of far inferior works. 

The life work of Professor Freeman is as yet the most memorable 
type of that which is the peculiar note of our age, the minute sub- 
division of history into special periods and the multiplication of 
petty detail. There is no evil, of course, in accurate knowledge of 
real things—no evil, but good. And the more sound Research we 
can have the better, provided we know how to use it with sense, 
The evil comes in when Research into myriads of special periods, 
topics, institutions, is mistaken for history, supersedes history, 
chokes off serious history. That is our danger. The dominant 
authority over human action vested in History in its higher sense, 
the Unity of History, the moral and social meaning of History, as 
the indispensable basis of Social Philosophy, this, in the words of 
Comte quoted by the Professor of History at Cambridge, is the intel- 
lectual feature of our age: it has been insisted on here by Thomas 
Arnold, by Freeman, by Stubbs, by Bryce, by Seeley, by Lecky, by 
John Morley, and Lord Acton. Of all these, Freeman has embodied 
this truth in the most ample language and with the most passionate 
conviction. The pity is, that his great works have had indirectly a 
somewhat contrary effect. 

‘The history of man is one in all ages,’ says Freeman. We 
must look at history ‘as one unbroken whole, no part of which can 
be safely looked at without reference to other parts.’ The entire 
fabric of Social Science rests on that dominant doctrine. It cannot 
be stated more amply and peremptorily than it was stated by 
Freeman. Was this his own practice: is it the tendency of modern 
histories? In spite of some fine examples of synthetic history, as 
Gibbon, as Arnold, as Hallam, Milman, Grote, and Thirlwall under- 
stood history, massing the centuries, the nations, the inspiring forces, 
into organic wholes, there can be no doubt that our analytic and 
microbic Research immensely overshadows our co-ordinating activity. 
And the more ardent adepts of special Research are telling us now 
to leave all attempts at reconstructive history, at the synthetic 
biography of men and nations, until every muniment pile in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, shall be definitely calendared, and every 
individual fact about the Past shall be exactly interpreted, edited, 
and given to the world. 

It is a specious, but vain delusion, As well might men have 
said: ‘Do not attempt to construct a theory of the solar system 
until every speck of light discoverable by the most powerful telescope 
has been locally determined, and its conceivable variations compared 
at least over a thousand years!’ Men might have said: ‘ Attempt 
no organic biology until every germ, microbe, and fibre in every 
living being has been studied in fifty million monographs!’ This is 
not science : it is pedantry. The recoverable facts of the Past are not 
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less numerous than the specks of light in the Milky Way, and not 
one out of any million is more important to human life. The real 
problem for man is to discover that one out of any million which is 
important—and this is what no industry can do without brains, 
without scientific and philosophic power. The tendency of modern 
paleographic Research is to multiply monogtaphs, from which 
scientific co-ordination and philosophic synthesis shall be eliminated 
as if it were an irritant poison. 

The grounds on which this mania for paleographic Research 
threatens mischief are numerous, and each of them is simply decisive. 
The discoverable facts (or rather statements) are literally infinite. 
They are growing hour by hour at a ratio far greater than any waste. 
To adjourn rational co-ordination of these infinite facts (or state- 
ments) till they are all registered is to adjourn it indefinitely. In 
the next place, quite a thousandth part of these facts are perfectly 
valueless, and can do nothing but burden the memory and obfuscate 
thought. The most powerful genius could do nothing with limitless 
materials ; nor could Charles Darwin have worked out his thoughts 
had he been compelled to study every specimen collected in every 
museum or cabinet in Europe, and to read through every monograph 
turned out in the present century. In the next place, the blind and 
unintelligent study of facts, merely as facts, deadens the sense of 
proportion and relative value both for student and reader, and causes 
both to attach abnormal importance to the most paltry discovery, 
which acquires a fictitious value simply because it was difficult. And, 
finally, the so-called facts of history are not scientifically demonstra- 
ble at all, but at best are little but high probabilities. The physical 
sciences have a number of resources which are closed to the historian, 
who cannot experiment, isolate, or cultivate his microbes, but can 
only trust the antique reports of ignorant, prejudiced, and careless 
scribes. We can be certain only of the broader facts of the historical 
record. Doubt increases, for the most part, in direct ratio with the 
minuteness of the special detail. We may rest assured that Julius 
Cesar defeated Pompeius and was killed by Brutus and Cassius. 
Whole lives might be wasted in vain in seeking to prove what were 
his last words, and what passed between him and Cleopatra. History, 
in its worthy sense, is the main organon of Social Philosophy. To 
fulfil its high task, it must be organic and inspired with Synthetic 
Philosophy. To degrade History to the tabulating of interminable 
trivialities is to return to the literary pedantry of the copious but 
mindless tedium of the Byzantine annalists. 

Yet, if Freeman were not a philosophic historian, not even a great 
historian at all, he was a consummate master of historical Research, 
and a noble inspirer of historicalenthusiasm. For all his dogmatism, 
he was no pedant ; in spite of prejudice, he had a passionate devo- 
tion to historical truth. His vast industry, his marvellous memory, 
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his devotion to his high calling through a life of labour and single- 
ness of purpose, will long secure him an honourable place amongst 
the teachers of our age. He was no mere specialist, no simple 
archeologist, no cold-blooded scholar. His studies ranged over broad 
epochs of ancient as well as modern history—over ethnology, geo- 
graphy, philology, paleology, and architecture, as well as history 
and politics proper. To them all he brought the truly historic mind 
—which is the mind of profound sympathy with the great deeds and 


passionate hopes of Man in the Past. 
FREDERIC HARRISON, 





FALLACIES ABOUT OLD AGE PENSIONS 


LikE other public bodies, the House of Commons is sometimes dis- 
tracted by confused issues, and expresses its opinion in a very 
medley of votes. It was so in the discussion on a Bill for Old Age 
Pensions on a Wednesday afternoon in April 1894. In direct support 
of the Bill little was said, but the advocates of these pensions had an 
opportunity of passing a resolution. The motion was for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. They adopted it as a vote on the principle— 
the principle that some new system of public provision for the aged 
was desirable. The subject was ‘quite ripe for legislation,’ Mr. 
Chamberlain said; and he blamed the Government for not having 
accepted the principle and appointed a Commission to carry it out. 
A Royal Commission of which he was a member was then sitting. It 
would do it good, he urged, to have ‘an indication’ from the House 
of Commons. The motion for adjournment was the ‘ indication,’ and 
no doubt it had its effect on the political members of the Commis- 
sion. But the debate itself was of the strangest. Arguments were 
not reasoned out, but let off like fireworks. There was no agree- 
ment as to what should be done, nor how it was to be done. The 
House bubbled with bewildered eloquence. ‘A man who had 
honourably spent a long life in labour and had done his best should,’ 
Mr. Jesse Collings pleaded, ‘ have some other prospect in his old age 
than the workhouse.’ And Mr. Chamberlain followed suit. ‘Is it 
possible, he said, ‘to find a greater anomaly than the present 
system, which treats the industrious poor exactly in the same fashion 
as it treats poor persons who are utterly undeserving, which 
measures out to the man whose sensibilities are at stake exactly the 
same treatment of the common workhouse as to the man who has 
been an idler and a ruffian during pretty nearly the whole course of 
his existence ?’ The two sentences are a summary—an abstract of 
what has been again and again repeated to the constituencies. They 
are not true, but they serve. To talk wildly and vaguely about the 
hardship of the workhouse at a public meeting is sure to raise some 
applause. It is almost as great a stand-by as was once Mr. 
Gladstone’s name to a candidate who had tired his audience into 
fulness. To build popularity upon popular prejudices is easy—to 
807 
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yield to the dislike of the Poor Law, and then to suggest so popular 
an alternative as pensions. The merits of the question apart, 
nothing could be more attractive—a ‘dose’ of unearned increment, 
with or without conditions, for every one who has enjoyed the blessing 
of a long life. 

No doubt, mingled with motives and expressions such as these 
there is a feeling of real sympathy with the aged. To those who 
want immediate results, definite and direct provision for old age 
seems so difficult that they are ready to apply almost any remedy. 
But to them appeal may fairly be made that they should not profess 
to accept the ‘principle’ of State pensions without regard to the 
method of its application. After all, a principle is not a separate 
thing like an oar without a boat. If it is real, it is embodied in 
the details that give it form and expression. To adopt a plan 
‘in principle’ without any regard to details is literally unmeaning ; 
and the fact that a proposal can only be accepted subject to that 
condition proves that it contains no principle at all, is based on no 
reasoned experience whatever. So to accept it is merely to put a 
good face on ignorance, and to give a vague expression to a vague 
desire. Nothing more. 

The present Government, however, have not accepted the principle 
of old age pensions, any more than did their predecessors. They 
appointed a Committee to consider proposals and to report, taking 
into account the cost of any scheme, its effect in promoting habits 
of thrift and self-reliance, its influence on the prosperity of the 
Friendly Societies, and the possibility of securing their co-operation 
in its administration. This Committee have done good service in 
analysing various proposals that were devised so as to fulfil these 
conditions ; and two reports are now before the country—the report 
of this Committee, and that of the Old Age Commission which was 
published in 1895. If the latter be criticised as inconclusive, the 
former at least can hardly be judged other than decisive. It is in 
the negative ; and, as it marks a definite stage in the discussion, the 
question at issue may now well be restated. 

The sentences we have quoted above represent in a manner the 
problem of old age pensions from the popular standpoint. The 
interest in it arises almost entirely from its connection with Poor- 
Law administration. The picture put before the country is this: 
‘The honourable and industrious worker is in his old age thrust 
into what is little better than a prison—‘ the common workhouse,” 
the fitting receptacle of idlers and ruffians.’ 

Is this just ? is the implied question. The obvious answer is, 

No;’ and no moral could be drawn more directly and satisfactorily 
from the sight of a Vicar of Wakefield in prison, or of the industrious 
apprentice in the hands of crimps. Fortunately this, the main popular 
contention, is inaccurate. 
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The aged recipients of poor relief are not forced by an iniquitous 
Poor Law into a common workhouse. The evidence is absolute. On 
the lst of January 1892, there were 268,397 persons over 65 years of 
age in receipt of poor relief. Of these, less than one-fourth were in 
receipt of indoor relief. More than three-fourths had not ‘received 
the same treatment’ and had not been admitted to the common 
workhouse. A misstatement to the extent of three-fourths is surely 
unpardonable. 

Even those in receipt of indoor relief can hardly be said to have 
been placed in ‘the common workhouse.’ In November 1890, they 
numbered on the average about 179,360, but about 51,940 of them 
occupied wards for the sick, or were in Poor Law infirmaries. 
Thus roughly it may’ be said that about 29 per cent. of those 
receiving indoor relief are sick ; and of these many are aged people 
requiring constant attention, which they could not possibly get 
outside a public institution. Visits to workhouses or workhouse 
infirmaries will make this clear to any one. 

And again, the aged in receipt of this relief could not, with few 
exceptions, maintain themselves outside, even if they had a pension. 
Judging from statistics drawn from the Stepney workhouse, more than 
half of the aged are paupers before they reach the age of 65, and of 
the total very few indeed are in the workhouse in consequence of old 
age only, apart from contributory causes that would make help of 
any other kind inexpedient or impossible. An examination of country 
workhouses leads to similar results.!. All but a small proportion, at 
the utmost, would have to live in some institution like a workhouse, 
and could not support themselves outside. And their treatment is 
not that of the ‘common’ workhouse. In the country districts 
especially, the quarters of the old men and women who are still able 
to get about seem most like almshouses. Everywhere there are 
separate common rooms for them, made cheerful with pictures on the 
walls and flowers at the windows. Except in taking their meals in 
the same hall, the aged do not mix with the able-bodied, amongst 
whom active and objectionable ‘ ruffians ’ would more usually be found. 
Practically they live separate ; and if further changes are necessary, 
the remedy is further classification. Pensions would make no 
difference at all to them or to their successors. To argue that their 

condition and wants are a reason for the introduction of a scheme 
of old age pensions is an entire non sequitur. 

In the face of these facts the advocate for pensions usually 
becomes restive. His retort is—that only hard-hearted economists, 
who wish to drive people into the workhouse by the refusal of ont- 
door relief, use these arguments. But, whatever the value of the 
arguments, they are not used by those who wish to drive the poor 


) Aspects of the Social Problem, p. 153, Macmillan & Co.; and Mr. Davy’s report 
in the Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1894-5, 
Vor, XLIV—No. 261 8 it 
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into the house or who advocate a policy which would have that effect, 
If the administration of the Poor Law is improved, the improve- 
ment usually shows itself in a reduction of outdoor relief. From 
this it does not follow, as is assumed, that more people are ‘ driven’ 
into the house. On the contrary, as is natural, there is a relative 
reduction of indoor relief—of relief in ‘the common workhouse.’ For 
the people rally under good administration and rely upon themselves 
more fully than they did before. Human nature is not indeed a dry and 
inelastic thing, as these objectors appear to assume. On the contrary, 
it quickly responds to an administration that aims at drawing out 
from it some of its best natural faculties ; as quickly as it shrivels up 
under the meddlesomeness of unguided sentiment. Enough has 
been said, however, to show that there is no excuse for the repetition 
of the statement that the aged poor ‘have no other prospect in old 
age than the workhouse.’ 

Nevertheless, on the Poor Law chiefly and on Friendly Societies, 
whose help the proposers of schemes have invoked as a resource in 
theipdifficulties, the discussion must chiefly turn. ‘ We cannot look 
forward to there being fewer old paupers,’ it is argued, ‘unless a 
bonus be put upon saving; and if a bonus will not work, all, ora 
very large class, must have a pension or allowance from the State, 
with or without conditions.’ On these lines the schemes are 
framed. 

They may be grouped thus : 

Schemes for the subsidy of thrift. ‘Thrift’ in such schemes 
means a sum of money available, whether by investment in an 
annuity or otherwise, at the pension age—usually taken as sixty- 
five. Such schemes are those of the informal Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1891-2. 

Schemes for the endowment of members of Friendly Societies. 
Either membership for a certain period would entitle to a pension ; 
or the production of a certain weekly sum through such a society. 
Such are Mr. Lionel Holland’s scheme and the Bristol scheme dis- 
cussed by the recent Committee. 

Schemes for the reform of the Poor Law, by which allowances 
should be granted to all applicants of a certain age, either uncon- 
ditionally or on their producing evidence that from some source they 
have a quantum of income. Of this nature is Mr. R. P. Hardy’s 
scheme, Sir Spencer Walpole’s, and the Rev. Frome Wilkinson’s. 

Schemes for the equalisation of incomes on the basis of old age. 
Such is Mr. Charles Booth’s proposal by which every one would have 
a pension, with the result that to members of the manual labour class 
and the quite poor when 65 years of age and upwards, there would be 
transferred over twelve millions a year from the payers of income tax.’ 

The administration, it is usually proposed, should be in other 

* See Aspects of the Social Problem 
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hands than those of the Poor Law guardians ; and it seems generally 
agreed that the age of the pensioner should be 65, and the rate 
of the pension 5s. a week. Of this sum many suggest that the 
pensioner should provide half, the State half, but very various 
proportions are proposed by others. 

All these schemes depend on the inference that ‘we cannot look 
forward to there being fewer old paupers.’ Is this inference 
correct? And if it be so, is it a ground for a pension scheme ? 

Some statistics greatly influenced public opinion a few years ago. 
Those in receipt of poor relief numbered 2 to 3 per cent. of 
the population; but it was found that, if population and pauperism 
over 65 were compared, the percentage of paupers was not 2 
to 3 but 19. This took many by surprise; and by reducing the 
population of the aged to that of the aged members of the working 
class only a still more startling statistical result was arrived at. 
The conclusion seemed inevitable. Pauperism after 65 was due 
merely to old age. Old age was not a disgrace: to be a pauper was : 
some other system therefore must be introduced. The figures, how- 
ever, were not analysed : they were taken as sufficient as they stood ; 
the history of the question was not studied. 

Investigation threw an altogether different light on the facts 
and led to quite other conclusions. What, it was asked, would 
the returns of pauperism show, if taken not only at 65, but at 
other ages, not only for one day of one year, but for a succession of 
years? Suppose we compared the figures of forty years ago with 
those of the present time, what would be the result ? 

Accordingly the years from 1851 to 1891 were compared ; and 
these were the results :— 

1. There are now relative to the population about half the number 
of paupers. 

2. There are now relative to the child population less than half as 
many dependent children. , 

3. There are now relative to the adult population (aged 15 to 60) 
about two-thirds fewer paupers (the able-bodied). 

4, There are now relative to the aged population (over 60) nearly 
a third fewer aged paupers (21°5 per cent. in 1851 ; 13°7 per cent. in 
1891).° 

Thus in every class and in the total there is a very considerable 
reduction. The younger generation, it is clear, are continually less 


8 See Statistics of General and Old Age Pauperism in England and Wales, published 
by the Charity Organisation Society. The return of those over 65 (Mr. Ritchie’s 
return) was special. Similar figures could not be obtained as to the past. But the 
returns of the not-able-bodied poor are continuous. The not-able-bodied poor are 
mostly over 60. Allowance (calculated from Mr. Burt’s return) has been made for the 
number of those.who, being under 60 years of age, were returned as not-able-bodied. 
A fair basis of comparison throughout the 40 years 1851 and 1891 has thus been 
obtained, The figures are for the Ist of January in each year. 
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pauperised, with the result that in old age there is a large decrease 
of pauperism. It follows that if this movement continues a lesser 
pauperism in old age must naturally ensue. And it must not be 
forgotten that now all except a fifth of those over 65 and all 
except about a seventh of those above 60 do not receive poor 
relief. 

The figures indeed are an expression of the social change that 
has taken place in the last forty years, and is stillactive. Very many 
men now 65 are unable to read and write. When they came 
of age there was no complete system of elementary education. 
Wages were much lower. Prices were much higher. Taking whole- 
sale prices twelve shillings in 1875 would in 1892 have a purchase 
power of about fifteen shillings. Food is very much cheaper. Since 
the Education Act of 1893 nearly two millions a year formerly 
received in school fees has been remitted to the working classes. A 
recent report of the Board of Trade shows that in the principal 
industries 45,000/. a week more was being paid in wages in 1897 as 
against 1896. The cumulative argument in favour of continued 
progress is thus extremely strong—provided that the character of 
the nation does not deteriorate, and the administration does not 
become markedly worse. 

The schemes, however, are advocated in spite of these facts. Some 
of the most frequent arguments in favour of them may be noted. 
Some are very evident fallacies. 

The Poor Law is ‘based on the principle of punishments in the 
way of hardships.’ So said the opener of the debate in the House 
of Commons in 1894; and'from this large conclusions are drawn. 
Formerly, it is said, ‘ drastic measures’ may have been necessary. Now 
they are not; and, if it be admitted that the Poor Law is based on the 
principle of punishments, there is a claim on the part of working 
men for the alternative—namely, for the rewards—to which they are 
entitled for not going on the rates. Thus, according to this argu- 
ment, the community is their debtor. They might have become 
paupers, but they have not done so. It follows that they ought to 
be rewarded ; and their reward may well be a State pension. 

But the Poor Law is not a system of rewards and punishments. 
No member of the community, as such, has any claim upon it either 
for relief wrapped up in penalties, or pensions paraded as rewards. 
The community does not say to its members: Self-support is a 
virtue which entitles the owner to pecuniary consideration, and the 
absence of it is the sign of a want of virtue which entitles him to the 
bread and water of affliction. The community does not treat self- 
support as a virtue more than, for instance, obedience to the laws. 
It expects it of every one. Hence no claim on the State arises, 
whether a man provides for the future or not. The matter is 
private ; and the reward, if he decides rightly, is his private reward. 
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So, if he does not provide for himself, the penalty is his own and not 
the State’s. All that the community says is that, if he is destitute, 
he may have relief under certain conditions. 

Yet there seems to be an injustice even in this. A man who.has 
squandered his wages or lived from hand to mouth may, as soon as 
he is destitute, get outdoor relief, or, say, half a crown a week; and 
the man who is providing for himself is quick to argue: ‘ I don’t see 
why such a man should have half a crown a week ; he has had as good 
a wage as myself, but he just spent it all as it came.’ The relief 
reduced to terms of money seems to be a reward and an unjust 
reward. Nevertheless the injustice will not be mended by the State 
giving half a crown to every one. The man who has spent without 
forethought will in that case still have his half-crown undeservedly ; 
and the man who has spent with forethought will have half a crown 
not because he actually wants it, but because he thinks himself 
entitled to compensation, not for damage done to himself, but for 
favours unjustly conferred on others. 

In truth, if relief is to be taken as a reward, which of course it is 
not, there is no way out of this dilemma. Only good administration 
can make a system of State relief just. The man who depends on 
the community should not have his relief on conditions that make it 
seem to his fellows a reward, or allow of its being so appreciated by 
him. Bad administration gives a system of poor relief the character 
of a system of rewards. 

The whole argument is an instance of the way in which virtue is 
ordinarily regarded as so much money’s worth. The pauper gets his 
half-crown a week because he is, or is supposed to be, destitute. 
This half-crown a week is then taken as the equivalent of another half- 
crown, a potential half-crown, which the careful man does not actually 
require or claim from the State. And to it the politician is asked to 
clap on another half-crown by way of reward. ‘Thus all parties agree 
that virtue is not its own reward, and with the true instinct of the 
falsely democratic mind they are ready to use public funds as the 
reward of private exertions. Goodness without the golden light of 
money shining upon it is only the pale ghost of the goodness that in 
their eyes is worth having. 

Another fallacy is that poor relief or grants from the community 
do not pauperise, but discrimination does. To use Mr. Lionel Holland’s 
words : ‘ There can be no pauperism where there is no discrimination.’ 
Yet many of those who use this argument would in some way dis- 
criminate, for they would exclude from relief those who did not belong 
to a friendly society or those who paid income tax. They mean 
indeed that where a self-acting test of some kind is introduced there 
is no pauperism, though this definition would include, if pressed, an 
equal offer of ‘the house’ to all parties, a course of which they would 
no doubt greatly disapprove. There is, in truth, speaking generally, 
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always some sense of disparagement connected with pauperism or 
dependence. Popular thought shows this at everyturn. And to say 
that the disparagement would disappear if there were no discrimina- 
tion, if all were paupers, or all were recipients of State bounty, is only 
to argue like the fox that lost his tail. It is to make taillessness or 
loss of independence the fashion ; but it is not to undo the damage 
of the want of either. 

In general support of this contention one very popular argument 
is used. The State allowance to a working-man is not a gift, but a 
pension earned and payable like the pension of a public servant. 
The conditions of labour have become harder. Men earn a higher 
wage during their prime, but have to retire from work sooner. The 
Trades Union rules and the press of competition alike have this 
effect, it is stated. There is the more need therefore of the pension. 

Were this view adopted, and the State were to treat ordinary work- 
men as if they were public servants, it would by implication at least 
be a contracting party in every private agreement for wages or 
remuneration. It would give an assurance, both to masters and men, 
that in the settlement of wages they would be entitled, especially 
after middle life or as old age approached, to disregard any but 
limited and more immediate wants. The pension guaranteed at 
a certain age would justify a smaller wage, diminished foresight, 
and less exertion. No part of the Report of the recent Commission is 
more valuable than their criticism of schemes from this standpoint. 
They show clearly that the effect of a pension scheme must be an 
abatement in the effort to make provision for old age to the extent of 
the pension, and that to the same extent is it likely to affect the rate 
of wages for the worse. Moreover, as a counterweight, no great reduc- 
tion in the cost of the administration of the Poor Law is likely to follow. 
At the utmost there might be a small reduction in the two and a half 
millions now spent in out-relief, out of a total Poor Law budget of 
more than eight millions and a half. The experience of Germany, 
which is of no value for England on many points, is pertinent here, 
and appears to prove that no material reduction can be expected. 

Another argument for pensions is that a strict administration of 
poor relief is desirable, but that the guardians under the new franchise 
will not administer strictly. This may prove to be so. But if it be, 
the reforms which should be made should be Poor Law, not pension, 
reforms. No guarantee can be given by the State that on the intro- 
duction of pensions out-relief will be reduced. On the contrary, the 
country may find that it has to suffer at one and the same time from 
increased pensions and increased relief. Feeble administration may 
produce both at an astonishing rate of progression. If, therefore, the 
country is dissatisfied with the Poor Law system, would it not be well 
that it should reconsider that, rather than overlay it with a Poor 
Man’s Pension system 7 
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In one quarter at any rate—pension scheme or no pension 
scheme—much might be done. The Local Government Act of 1894 
has placed the administration of parochial endowed charities in the 
hands of the parish councils. For old age pensions and for doles 
there is, according to the last return, an income of at least 930,000/. 
a year. The principles and methods of charity are now no longer 
vague and unsettled, but are fairly defined and are becoming year 
by year better understood. Such a sum administered in accordance 
with them, in association with personal charity and in supplementation 
of further voluntary aid from relations, employers, and others, would 
meet all those cases in which it seems a hardship that application 
should have to be made to the Poor Law. The sum available from 
endowed charities might indeed be doubled or trebled if necessary 
from aid received from other sources ; and it should be noticed, too, 
that the tendency to bequeath sums for charitable purposes, so far from 
becoming extinct, as some have anticipated, seems to grow stronger 
year by year. It represents a social instinct which should not be 
ignored but turned to good social purposes. The plan here suggested 
has been adopted in London with success, and could no doubt be 
introduced elsewhere. The endowments are considerable in almost 
every county. In somethey are very large. Devonshire has 13,0001. 
a year; Suffolk 14,0001. a year. Acting in co-operation with the 
county councils the Charity Commissioners are preparing a new 
digest of these charities. Thus the latest information on the subject 
is being collected. Of many of the parish councils the incumbent of 
the parish is a member, and if he is not he might well be made a 
member, for the consideration and settlement of this branch of work 
solely. Co-operation in regard to the voluntary charities of the 
parish might thus be insured ; and to some extent the great want of 
parochial work in England—the absence of any strong and active lay- 
man element in the administration—might be made good. The parish 
council would thus become a lay charity committee for the parish 
organised on definite lines, and subject to the necessary conditions 
of supervision and report. There is nothing very showy about this 
plan. There would be no pretence, such as there is in pension 
schemes, that the aid granted is not relief. The assistance would 
be charity. On that ground, indeed, objection may be made to the 
proposal. Charity, no doubt it may be said, is distrusted by working 
men. That in a great degree is true. Could it be otherwise at the 
present time ?* They have had no part in charitable administration 
hitherto. How should they do otherwise than resent its arbitrariness ? 
The Act of 1894 has given them, or rather their representatives, a 
status as administrators: it is too early to estimate the results of the 
change, but it seems certain that the administration of charity by 
parish councils is sure to fail unless it be further developed and 
organised, If that be done, however, a new element may be intro- 
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duced into English administration, that may in time meet the 
demand for assistance from some other source than the Poor Law in 
all cases of special hardship or difficulty. 

The Friendly Societies are the other centre round which discus- 
sion turns. Slowly they have fought their way to better administra- 
tion. At each step the deliberative and administrative ability of 
their members has increased. They now represent a very large 
capital and millions of members, and year by year they are reaching 
a higher standard of actuarial soundness. Their members seldom 
become paupers, and are drawn from all ranks of the working or 
labouring classes. Of late they have made great efforts to increase 
the number of lodges for women ; and, setting out to provide for their 
members in sickness only, they are likely by degrees to be able to 
assist them to provide for old age, so far as direct pecuniary provision 
for that purpose is necessary. They are a power in the State, and 
they receive the flattering attention of politicians. Accordingly they 
are in a critical and dangerous position. 

It was obvious that to gain the adhesion of the Friendly Societies 
to a pension scheme was practically to carry the scheme; and hence, 
very naturally, they have been proposed as the centre and nucleus of 
such plans. The suggestion, too, has been attractive to some of the 
members of these societies. A State pension conditional on 
membership would, they have thought, act as an inducement to men 
to join them, though, in fact, it is by no means certain that a bonus 
on thrift or saving will have the effect its advocates assume. Sick- 
ness would thus be provided for to a larger extent by voluntary 
insurance, and old age would be cared for wholly or in part by the State. 
Further it was suggested that as members would not be required to 
continue to pay for sick benefit after 65, their sick benefit after that 
age might be commuted; and from this source a sum might be 
raised to provide half a crown a week to meet a second half- 
crown furnished by the State. But the commutation, the Committee 
point out, would not produce enough for this purpose; nor is there 
any other Friendly Society fund from which it might be paid. Ac- 
cordingly if the Friendly Societies are to be the centre of any pension 
scheme, the State pension must amount to five shillings a week, 
payable on the sole condition that the recipients are members. This 

scheme only remains in the field. 

Here, however, intervenes a further criticism of the recent Com- 
mittee. They lay down the following tests of any proposal. Will it 
apply to the population generally ? Will it promote habits of thrift ? 
Will it influence the Friendly Societies for good? On a negative 
conclusion on these points they set aside this and other schemes sub- 
mitted to them. In the case of the Friendly Societies they show that 
the proposal is limited to a comparatively small number, as contrasted 
with the whole industrial population ; that it will tend to put a limit 
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on savings, to promote them only to a modified and partial degree—a 
degree sufficient to meet the requirements of the State—and that 
it will lead inevitably to the control of the societies by the Siate. 
Such a conclusion can hardly be other than final. If it be sound, as 
it appears to be, the adoption of a scheme of pensions in connection 
with Friendly Societies would do infinitely more harm than good. 
Still there is no doubt that a scheme might be proposed in the 
House of Commons that would appear to evade these difficulties. 
To what extremes the advocates of pensions in that House will push 
their statements we have seen. They could not well mistake the 
issues more completely than they have done already. If five shillings 
a week is to be had for nothing or very little, it is not likely that 
the mass of the working class will be able to resist the temptation 
of accepting it. A first step has been taken in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to adjust the burden of one series of chances— 
those relating to accidents—by throwing its weight principally on 
the employer. How this will work out it cannot yet be ascertained. 
It is quite possible that older men may find themselves excluded from 
employment, owing to the greater risks to which they are exposed 
and the greater cost of the insurance in their case ; and the result 
may then be a greater demand for old age pensions—for politicians 
seldom realise the ultimate results of their intervention, and inter- 
ference begets interference. A new system may in fact be intro- 
duced with the least appearance of innovation. Responsibility may 
be transferred from the individual to the community, and if the bias 
be once set in that direction, the movement will not stop. No large 
annual expenditure of money would at first be proposed, but a small 
grant towards a social experiment ; but experiment it would not be. 
From that first step there would be no return. If Friendly Societies’ 
men of a certain standing are to have the five shillings a week, others 
will demand it, and no doubt demand it successfully, till something 
like Mr, Charles Booth’s scheme is carried, and an Income Equalisa- 
tion Scheme is put in force, for the transfer of some twelve millions 
a year from one class to another. The effect of new social measures, 
as Poor Law experience shows, does not appear, or at least become 
generally recognised, till nearly a generation has passed; and the 
intelligence of the people is easily cheated by the favourite device 
of ‘ getting in the thin end of the wedge ’—truly a metaphor rightly 
applicable to those who look upon them not as equals and to be 
treated as open to argument, but as a block-headed race, whose 
brains cannot take in ideas, but may be split open to admit them. 
The report of the Committee marks a pause in the discussion. 
During this century in the main one political principle has held its 
ground—that the funds of the community should be used for its 
common purposes, and should not be used for the endowment of 
individuals; that it is for the good of the community that the 
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individual should maintain himself; and that his so doing tends to 
give him energy, courage, foresight, and versatility. This is a clear 
and salutary principle, and its application keeps public life free from 
the temptation of bribing, not individuals only, but classes, from 
public funds. Never was the responsibility placed upon the demo- 
cracy greater-than it now is. The Local Government Act of 1894 
has given them a new administrative status and new functions, 
Never was it more important that they should possess foresight and 
the power of deliberation. Probably no institutions have done more 
to educate the people in this respect than have the Friendly Societies 
by their efforts to meet the requirements of sick assurance and to 
improve administration. Under Government control regulations 
would take the place of discussion and resolution, and bureaucracy 
the place of self-government. Already the Societies are obstructed 
greatly by the agitation for pensions. As one of their own members 
says: ‘We have been hampered because it has been dangled before 
our members that the State is only too ready to step in an? give us 
assistance. There is a great deal of human nature in th:« « orld, and 
our people have said: “If we are going to get it for nothing, there 
is no reason why we should provide it for ourselves.” ’ 

Is it not possible for our politicians to see that this spirit is the 
most inimical to an honest and honourable democracy that they can 
create? And can they not leave the Friendly Societies to fulfil 
their mission, to meet new difficulties and new wants, as they have 
met the old, and to continue to endow the community with those 
most necessary gifts of deliberation and social foresight-—gifts that 
imply a tone and temper of mind which Parliament may quickly 
undo and destroy, but which it can never restore or revive ? 


C. S. Loca. 
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RECENT PROGRESS 
IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


Tae charming volume on Higher Schools and Universities in 
Germany, which Matthew Arnold published in 1868, was prefaced 
by a quotation from Wilhelm von Humboldt, whose statue, flanked 
by Alexander von Humboldt’s, now guards one side of the portal of 
the Royal Frederic William University in Berlin. ‘The thing is 
not,’ ran the obiter dictwm, ‘to let the schools and universities go on 
in a drowsy and impotent routine ; the thing is, to raise the culture 
of the nation ever higher and higher by their means.’ 

The thirty years which have elapsed since Arnold presented his 
Report to the Schools Inquiry Commissioners have brought many 
changes in their train, and the generation which has grown up in 
the interval has had little temptation to fall into drowsiness and 
impotence. Under the present reign especially, Germany has been 
spreading along the highways of commerce and empire with irresis- 
tible resolution. Within the federation itself a centripetal force is 
at work which is affecting the States even south of the Maine, till 
Berlin has become a Welthauwptstadt, a capital among the capitals of 
the world, conscious of her strength and fully capable of using it. 
Between the overgrown barracks, set in a plain, and the sovereign 
city of Imperial Germany there lie the two great eras which have 
succeeded the victory over France—the Bismarckian era of union, 
and the era of expansion under the Emperor William the Second. 
Both have tended to the aggrandisement of Berlin. The stream of 
creative invention has turned aside from the minor kingdoms and 
duchies, and the long line of princes who made of their provincial 
Courts Imperial seats of culture is gradually coming to an end. 
Berlin is still the nowveau riche among the patrons of art, the latest 
phase of ‘ that bright dream of commonwealths, each city a starlike 
seat of rival glory.’ But the shadow of the eclipse is upon them. 
Their most notable movements bear the impress of an Imperial 
stamp. From_Prussia the law goes forth, and the word of the ruler 
from Berlin. 

It follows that the conception of national culture must also have 
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suffered a change. The young German of to-day has to be educated 
to quite different duties and ambitions from those which sufficed for 
the young Prussian, Saxon, Bavarian, or Westphalian whom Matthew 
Arnold visited thirty years ago. His mental equipment must com- 
prise those signs of union and expansion under which his country 
had developed. It is not enough to build engines in Dortmund, to 
worship Goethe in Weimar, to paint pictures in Munich, to tread 
grapes on the Rhine. The German eagle has planted his talons 
deep in the united Fatherland, and we are taught that on his wings 
is commerce, and in his flight is peace. The Emperor has given us 
his word for it over and over again. In his remarkable speech at 
the opening of the Higher Education Conference in December, 1890, 
his Majesty said: ‘We must found our gymnasiums on a German 
basis. We want to train young national Germans, not young Greeks 
and Romans. . . The boy who can write a faultless German essay 
when he leaves school need have no anxiety as to his degree of 
culture nor as to his future success.’ And in closing the Conference, 
his Majesty added: ‘ Hitherto, if I may say so, our way has led over 
Thermopylz and Cannz to Rossbach and Vionville. I am leading 
the youth of Germany back from Sedan and Gravelotte, over Leuthen 
and Rossbach to Mantinea and Thermopyle.’ ‘We live under the 
sign of intercourse,’ is a well-known Imperial epigram, and his 
Majesty had capped it himself by adding, ‘We must grasp the 
trident in our fist.’ It was in 1893 that the Emperor prayed: ‘ May 
Bremen’s commerce unfold in the shadow of peace! May it flourish 
and prosper in the revival of the great days of the Hansa of old, of 
whose motto we must one and all be mindful if we are to move for- 
ward through the markets of the world: Navigare necesse est, vivere 
non est necesse!’ Three years later we find his Majesty saying: 
‘The German Empire has become a world-empire. Thousands of our 
countrymen live in all parts of the earth. German goods, German 
learning, German industry fare in all ways across the ocean. Their 
value is counted in thousands of millions. Your duty it is to help 
me knit this greater Empire to the Empire at home,’ and it should 
have been accordingly with no great sense of surprise that we heard 
the Emperor address the Deputies at the opening of the last Session 
of the Reichstag: ‘I beseech you to stand by me in the endeavour 
to maintain in strength the honour of the Empire abroad, on behalf 
of which I have not hesitated to stake my only brother.’ For it was 
the whole tendency of the generation since the war, which was 
summed up in the words of the historical speech at Kiel last 
December :— 


My dear Henry,—Your voyage and your task involve no new departure. They 
are the logical consequences of the policy which was established by my revered 
grandfather and his great Chancellor. . . . It is my duty to follow the new German 
Hansa, and to extend to it the protection which it may justly claim from Emperor 
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and Realm. . . . The old Hansa fell, and had to fall, because it lacked the Imperial 
protection. We have altered all that. The first condition, the German Empire, 
has been created ; German commerce, the second condition, is flourishing and 
developing. . . . Empire is sea-power, and sea-power and empire supplement one 
another, so that the one cannot exist without the other.’ 


The pursuit of trade and science in an age of peace, under the 
benevolent and sleepless eye of a single ruler in Pan-Germania— 
this, it must be clearly understood, is the ideal which the State of 
Prussia commends to its university rectors to guide them in their 
task of educating the young. It represents a far-reaching change in 
the conception of the culture of the nation. It is not only that 
sundry tracts in Africa and some square miles on the Yellow Sea are 
marked ‘ Deutsch’ on the schoolboys’ maps. It is not only that the 
flourish with which their history books close unfolds into the promise 
of a greater Germany across the sea. It takes various meanings in 
difierent spheres, for it enters into every department of life ; but in the 
university politics of Prussia it represents, first, a contraction of the 
old Lehrfreiheit, and, secondly, the intrusion of the commercial and 
material idea. It would be unjust to suggest that the level of 
Humboldt’s aspiration, ‘to raise the culture of the nation ever higher 
and higher by their means,’ should be measured to-day by trade 
statistics. But it may be stated with perfect fairness that the 
industrial idea, in one form or another, has affected the universities 
at several points. It may enter directly, as in the constant erection 
of chemical laboratories in the State Technical Colleges, where 
experts are trained with a special view to the advancement of German 
commerce.' It may enter indirectly, by a circuitous route, reflected 
from the development of an agricultural to an industrial State, in 
the growth of social problems, and the phenomenon of Katheder- 
sozialismus. If we compare, for instance, the lecture list in the 
Faculty of Philosophy in Berlin University, 1865-6, which was 
appended to Matthew Arnold’s volume, with the same list for 
the summer term of 1898, we shall discover a distinct increase 
in the number of courses in practical questions of Political 
Economy. Thirty years ago the professors devoted thirteen hours a 

! There are, I believe, about 4,000 technical chemists in Germany who have enjoyed 
a university education. They are distributed as follows: Great chemical industry, 
220; artificial manure factories, 90; explosives factories, 50; petroleum works, 50; 
anorganic chemical preparatives, 250 ; organic chemicals and dye-works, 1,000 ; beet- 
root sugar factories, 300; nutritious foods, 50; tanneries, &c., 100; foundries, 400; 
other industries (roughly), 390; laboratories and agricultural trial stations, 700; 
civil service, 100; apothecaries, 200 ; technical college assistants, subsequently tech- 
nical chemists, 100; in all, 4,000. An agitation is now on foot to submit these men 
to a State examination and diploma, Meanwhile, the members of H.M. Commission 
who visited Germany in 1896,‘ with a view of ascertaining the recent progress of 
technical education in that country,’ drew special attention in their report to the Duke 
of Devonshire to German success in chemical manufacturing industries, and the 


dependence of such success on the researches of chemical experts employed in the 
works, 
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week to the study of the subject as a whole, adding eight hours for 
the theory and science of finance, and supplementing their instrue- 
tion by a single series of lectures by a Privatdocent. In the time 
table for last term, the number of hours is more than doubled, and 
the range of inquiry is extended. Besides the usual encyclopedic 
courses, it includes a variety of special subjects, such as Labour 
Rights in Germany—Germany, Europe, and Asia—Currency Pro 
blems—Social Protective Legislation in the German Empire— 
Economic Meaning of Machinery, and so forth, until we cannot 
resist the conclusion that Humboldt’s test for the universities has 
undergone an Imperial ‘sea change’ in the interval. ‘Empire is 
sea-power,’ cried the Emperor, and the professors have responded to 
the call. We may be excused, perhaps, if we are less ready to apply 
the test to-day. Culture, at its best, is difficult to measure, and 
many follies are committed in its name. Culture breeds the Prussian 
Dissidenten, and culture demands their legislative control. It is 
culture which supplies the German working-man with text and verse, 
from Socrates to Mr. John Morley, in defence of his Socialist creed ; 
and culture induces the East-Elbian landowner to shut up the night 
schools on his estate, on the ground that learning makes discontent. 
Culture is progress or culture is reaction, according to the perspective 
which is chosen ; for education in Germany turns on a semi-political 
pivot, and those who are gleaning in Matthew Arnold’s fields must 
leave time to measure the harvest. It might even prejudice the 
inquiry if we paused to remark the growing materialisation of 
thought and Jiving in Berlin. 

One fact, at any rate, may be stated without a qualifying clause. 
The German universities are hampered by want of private means. 
It is not that the States are illiberal when they see clear value for their 
money ; but: they are certainly shy of experimental expenditure, and 
are satisfied to allow private enterprise to show the way. If an English 
optimist were asked what was the greatest contribution which Oxford 
and Cambridge have made of late years towards the cultivation of 
Demos, the magic word ‘ extension’ would leap unbidden to his lips. 
It is, in sober fact, a contagious idea, this thought of the Alma 
Mater extending her lovely arms, and becoming a fond stepmother 
to the multitude. The enthusiasm was caught up in Germany, 
where the intellectual gap between a university training and its 
absence is less clearly matched by the social distinction which we 
commonly take the privilege to confer. Volkshochschulkursen— 
popular university courses—as the system came to be called in the 
Fatherland, were established at various centres with various degrees 
of success. At the start, in every instance, the State university 
professors had to fight for the cause against the State ; and in every 
instance the movement was restricted by the lack of adequate funds. 
The history of the Munich branch may be taken as a typical instance. 
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In the autumn of 1896, Professor L. Brentano was President of the 
Volkshochschulverein, and descended from his chair of Economics to 
talk capital and labour to classes of tradesmen and artisans. He was 
supported by his university colleagues, and by the Municipality of 
Munich; but the Bavarian Government refused to recognise the 
movement, and withheld the loan of the university lecture rooms with 
their various fittings and appliances. The Royal Institute of Hygiene 
lent a laboratory, but charged a very high rental. The Bavarian 
Minister of Instruction declined to endorse the recommendation of 
the Director of the Technical College, who was willing to place his 
drawing apparatus at the disposal of the ‘ Popularisers.’ The 
Physical and Chemical courses had to contend with similar defici- 
encies. Nevertheless, Professor Brentano had reason to be pleased 
with his experiment. Nearly 1,500 people, of whom about a 
thousand were males, attended the lectures in one session, with an 
average of three hours a head. Artisans and small shopkeepers 
made up more than half of the roll, and are said to have followed 
the instruction with regularity and intelligence. It was obvious, 
however, at the close of the first session that the future of the cause 
would suffer unless the Government were conciliated. Its success 
had been considerable, and public opiriion was in favour of it, but its 
survival was imperilled by the frown of the Bavarian authorities. 
The Privatdozenten were nervous of continuing to give lectures, 
lest their contumacy should affect their chances of promotion, and 
it seemed to the leader of the movement that the time had come 
for his withdrawal. Professor Brentano, accordingly, resigned his 
office as president, and thus smoothed the way for the State to 
reconsider its opposition. His loyal action had the desired effect, 
and last winter’s popular courses were conducted with the Ministerial 
sanction. The classes were again very fully attended, though 
perhaps with a slight failing off in the number of working-men. 
The Municipality has now put a fine lecture-room at the Association’s 
disposal, and subscriptions are being solicited for the Physical and 
Chemical departments. But contrast this experience, which occurred 
in a South German State, and which can be repeated from Ziirich, 
Leipzig, Breslau, Géttingen, and other university cities, with the 
pretensions of the Extensionists in England. Oxford, in the long 
vacation, is delivered over into their hands, and ‘a mere don,’ in his 
entertaining book, is only half jesting when he remarks that they 
‘speculate on the future when they—the real university, as they say 
—wili succeed to the inheritance of an unenlightened generation 
which is wasting its great opportunities.’ 

In Berlin itself, the State has not yet had the opportunity of 
refusing. Its servants, the professors, are still divided on the subject, 
and the Univérsity Senate, which has debated it more than once, has 
always negatived the reform. The minority, which is in favour of 
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the Extension movement, includes such men as Mommsen, the 
historian ; Von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, his son-in-law, the prophet 
among the Sauls in his own order of Junkers ; Schmoller and Wagner, 
the economists and ex-rectors, the latter of whom once shocked the 
estates of the realm by addressing a meeting of coal-miners; Alois 
Brandl, the Anglophil in the chair of English Literature, and others 
less publicly known. It is improbable, however, that the battle 
would be won even if the Senate were converted. The State would 
still refuse the money, and the solution suggested to the present 
writer by Professor Mommsen himself does not seem likely of fulfil- 
ment. It was that some wealthy American should return practical 
thanks for the facilities of study which are extended to his country- 
men and countrywomen in Berlin, by endowing the University 
Extension. Failing this heroic remedy, there are meanwhile certain 
private associations, enjoying municipal subvention, which cater for 
the higher instruction of the multitude. The place of honour is held 
by a Volkshochschule, called by the name of the author of Matthew 
Arnold’s ideal. The Humboldt-Akademie, in the first quarter of 1898, 
had 2,360 students on its register, against 1,824 in the same term last 
year. They were distributed over eighty-one lecture-cycles against 
the seventy of the previous year. The courses are held in five centres 
of Berlin (during the summer months only in three), and the hours 
are adapted as far as possible to the convenience of the students 
themselves. The fees of the Akademie are extremely moderate—be- 
tween three and five marks a term for each complete course—and its 
programme embraces the whole range of human knowledge, from the 
elements of Russian grammar to Henrik Ibsen’s works, from the 
psychology of handwriting to early Italian Art. 

Private enterprise may go far, as these experiments serve to show, 
but it would: be incorrect to assume that it can make permanent 
headway against the opposition of the State. An enthusiastic teacher, 
Professor August Forel, of Ziirich, is inclined to regard the attractions 
of the beer-table as the worst enemy of the People’s University. 
‘ By a proper popularisation of knowledge,’ he writes, ‘ people will not 
only acquire a training in thought, but a lesson in good-manners too,’ 
and ‘the cultivation of memory and seat-leather,’ he believes, will 
tend to the advancement of learning no less than to its distribution. 
This may wel! be the case in Switzerland, and in other places where 
the attitude of the State is one of ‘benevolent neutrality.’ In 
Prussia it is otherwise; and the tendency of things, as has been seen, 
is for Prussia to give the law to the Empire. The pious Southerner 
who thanked God that he was not born a Prussian subject, the ex- 
Minister of Prussia who shook off his robes and drank prosperity to 
the Fourth Estate, are voices crying in the desert. Official Prussia 
goes her way unheeding, and it may very reasonably be doubted 
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whether the scheme of popular university courses has any part in 
the Royal design for turning his Empire into a commercial power by 
sea. I would even venture further to doubt whether the whole series 
of British precedent in this respect—Free Public Libraries, Univer- 
sity Extension, University Settlements, and so forth—is destined to 
enjoy the favour of the Royal approval in Prussia. Civic municipali- 
ties can do something, but the Burgomaster of Berlin, who retires in 
October, is lately supposed to have convinced himself that it is a 
thankless task to be formally independent of Royalty, and yet to be 
conscious of its frown. Voluntary endowments can do something, 
but Berlin is not prolific of the Passmore Edwards stock, and such 
scions as arise prefer to pave their way to the Prussian equivalents of 
baronetcies and knighthoods. The Toynbee movement flickered into 
existence about three years ago, when Wagner was Rector in Berlin, 
and a small band of students was infected by his example to study 
the social problem ab ovo. The present writer had the honour of 
attending the inaugural Kneipe, in November 1895, but where are 
those students now? The Club exists, but its reputation is nil, and 
it was only the other day that the leading newspaper in Berlin thun- 
dered for the suppression of a poor little experiment in undergraduate 
journalism, called The Socialistic Student. Free Public Libraries 
stand on a slightly different footing, but, like the snakes of Iceland, 
their Berlin annals need not occupy us long. It has still to be proved 
that the Prussian authorities are well disposed towards the multipli- 
cation of the type. And, to come back to the kindred subject of 
popular university courses, there is ample evidence to show that their 
development is following the line of most resistance. Dr. Bosse 
buttons up his pockets, and stands upon the defensive, and in any 
consideration of German university politics, this attitude on the part 
of the Prussian Minister of Public Worship and Instruction must be 
of paramount interest. The universities are in his hands, and no 
manner of progress can count on a succds d’estime which does not 
bask in his smile. His attitude seems to show that the Extension 
movement will not be taken up by the State, and it is instructive to 
consider on what objections his ill-will is based, and in which direc- 
tions he will be freer to advise the expenditure of public money on 
the true interests of his department. For if Dr. Bosse is content to 
stand upon the defensive in this instance, he is able, when occasion 
demands, to assume the offensive as well, and it will be useful in this 
place to take note of two recent Ministerial acts, which will assist our 
comprehension of the Government’s education policy. It is a some- 
what thorny inquiry. We are entering now the burning region of 
Kathedersozialismus, the adder in the fine day of the German 
university system, and that craves wary walking. 

There are so many forms of Socialism in Germany—the Red 
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Socialism of the heirs of Marx, the Cabinet Socialism which went 
out to slay it, the Broadcloth Socialism which overthrew the slayer 
—that the incumbents of the university chairs might well have 
spared us a private version of their own. But an empire cannot be 
built without the service of the bricklayers, and the professors who 
are appointed to teach the functions of the State may perhaps be 
forgiven for remembering its humblest pensioners. Reduced to its 
elements, Kathedersozialismus is little more than this. The State 
says in effect, We must multiply the courses in political economy 
and kindred topics of statecraft. The professors reply, You may 
bring us to the class-room, but you cannot write our lectures for us. 
Thus it happens that the multiplication of these courses, to which 
attention was directed above, has somewhat defeated its purpose. 
Starting once more from the Imperial point of view that empire is 
sea-power, and that the German States and the Germans beyond the 
borders are alike the subjects of a single ruler, devoted to the 
expansion of the Imperial idea under the protection of the eagle’s 
wings; noting, as we are bound to do, that this conception of the 
‘logical consequence’ of the Coronation of Versailles is not yet a 
generation old; remembering, finally, that abstract theories of 
government and administration play a much larger part in German 
politics than in our own ; we thus arrive at some sense of the import- 
ance which is attached to the State professorships. The men are 
there to teach what the State requires should be learned as to the 
blessings and obligations of citizenship in the German Empire of 
to-day. Suppose they become suspect, like little copies of an 
immortal prototype, of corrupting the minds of the young, by using 
the professorial chairs for the promulgation of Socialistic doctrine, it 
follows that their appointment had better never have been made. 
We all know the Royal attitude towards the Social Democrats of 
Germany. The army is ready to march out against them whenever 
the word is given, and the lynx eyes of a myriad of spies are always 
watching to detect the signs of disaffection in every part of the 
country. On the Professors of Social Ethics, accordingly, a great 
responsibility rests. They have to train German youth at its most 
impressionable age to the orthodox view of this problem. How far 
they succeed in satisfying the most orthodox party in the State, 
les plus royalistes que le roi, may be judged by two recent episodes. 
In the one instance, Dr. Bosse, the Prussian Minister of Education, 
was induced to correct the academic heresies of Professors Wagner, 
Schmoller, and Delbriick, of Berlin, by summoning to that university 
a teacher of experience and practice, whose ethics had been gathered 
in the realities of life, and whose laws of political economy had been 
forged in the stress of its application. The remedy miscarried, as 
such experiments will. Dr. Reinhold, of Wiesbaden, the pattern 
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professor of the Government's choice, delivered his inaugural lecture 
on the 27th of October last year, and Dr. Bosse had to listen to his 
definition of social democracy as ‘a spiritual force, against which only 
spiritual weapons should be employed. The workman’s fight for 
freedom and good wages,’ continued this distracting Professor, before 
the biggest audience of students which has been seen in recent 
times, ‘is nothing but the expression of the right of individuals, 
nothing out of the normal course of civilisation in the progress from 
status to contract.’ Poor Dr. Bosse! It is the fashion in Prussia, 
when the Ministerial consent is refused to any measure of reform, to 
play upon the meaning of the name of Baron Stumm, the great 
reactionary captain of industry who stands behind the throne, and 
to say that Dr. Bosse was verstummt (gagged). It was his duty now 
to gag these turbulent teachers, and the second instance to which I 
have referred was a more active legislative step. On the 7th of 
May this year, after three months’ angry discussion, a Bill was passed 
in the Prussian Diet to regulate the position of the doctores privatim 
docentes. The Privatdozent, as Matthew Arnold wrote thirty years 
ago, 


is peculiar to Germany, and is the great sourge of viguur and renovation to her 
superior instruction. . . . His main business is as unlike the sterile business of our 
private tutors as possible. The Privatdozent is an assistant to the Professorate, 

. and his lectures count as professors’ lectures for those who attend them. His 
appointment is this wise. A distinguished student applies to be made Privatdozent 
ina faculty. He produces certain certificates and performs certain exercises before 
two delegates named by the faculty, and this is called his Habilitation. If he passes, 
the faculty names him Privatdozent. The authorisation of the Minister is also 
requisite for him, but this follows his nomination by the faculty as a matter of 
course. He is then free to lecture on any of the subjects proper to his faculty. 
He is on his probation, he receives no salary whatever, and depends entirely on his 
lectures; he has, therefore, every motive to exert himself, 


This lucid description holds equally good to-day. It may be 
added, however, that men of culture and leisure have hitherto been 
attracted to these appointments who would certainly shrink from 
placing themselves under the direct control of the State. This, 
nevertheless, is the tendency of the Government Bill of last session. 
It transfers the balance of power from the faculties to the depart- 
ment. The venia legendi, or right of lecturing, may in future be 
withdrawn by the Minister of Education, not alone on grounds of 
intellectual inefficiency, but on account of sins of opinion inside or 
outside of the class-room. A Privatdozent, whatever his record of 
Habilitation, may no longer express a republican or anti-monarchical 
sentiment, even in a place or at a time quite alien to his duties to the 


? The tutorial-fellows and tutors without fellowships at an Oxford college supply, 
on a miniature scale, a close analogy to the relation between professors and Privat- 
dozenten., 
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university. His political heresies are to rank as disqualifications, 
and will render him liable to dismissal by the State.* Dr. Bosse’s 
defence of the Bill was ingenious, but fallacious. He contrasted the 
‘chaotic confusion’ in the status of the Privatdozents with the 
disciplinary system by which the professors are governed, and he 
persuaded himself, and tried to convince others, that the present 
measure conferred a direct boon on the doctores privatim docentes as 
a class. But this argument does not hold water. The university 
professors are in the regular service of the State, and they receive a 
salary which is entirely independent of their lectures. They enjoy 
their emoluments under certain traditional conventions which they 
know that they infringe at their peril. But the Privatdozenten, as 
Matthew Arnold relates, stand on a different footing, and the con- 
ditions in which he saw the springs of vigour and renovation must 
inevitably disappear when the Privatdozent is subject to the 
same restrictions without the compensation of like privileges. Their 
ranks will be recruited by an inferior class of men to whom the 
prospect of a livelihood will be the first consideration. This view is 
supported by the fact that, before the Bill became law, it evoked a 
protest signed by forty-one professors, with the venerable Mommsen 
at their head. A more likely line of defence was suggested to the 
present writer by one of the leading Kathedersozialisten themselves. 
He admitted that the Bill was a part of the campaign against that 
movement in the Prussian universities, but he urged that, for 
practical purposes, the new law will become a dead letter. The 
bureaucracy is not so foolish as to outrage public opinion by making 
full use of its powers. An analogous statute has existed in Bavaria 
for fifty years or more, and has avoided giving offence in academic 
circles. It is a purely protective measure, and Prussia is following 
Bavarian precedent in forging a weapon to hold in reserve. These 
sentiments carry the stamp of temperate conviction, and, if we 
accept them as sound, it would merely be idle prejudice to contrast 
the German system with our own. Denison Maurice and Arnold 
Toynbee are figures which Germany dreads, and Prussia has passed 
the Privatdozenten Bill as a formal memorandum of its powers to 
suppress the type. The tolerance of modern Oxford, which has even 
embraced Shelley’s protruding dome on the High, is perhaps no 


* The so-called ‘ Arons Case,’ the causa causans of the Privatdozenten Bill, may 
be taken in illustration. A certain Dr. Arons, a Social Democrat by political choice, 
was appointed by the chemists of Berlin University to be Privatdozent in that faculty. 
His Habilitation was signed by no less famous an authority than Helmholtz himself ; 
but, despite this weighty certificate of merit, the loyal supporters of the Crown, headed 
of course by Baron Stumm, have never ceased to clamour for his removal. How his 
politics could affect his experiments in the laboratory has never been made very clear ; 
but if ever a law was framed against a single offender, this Prussian Bill ‘to regulate 
the status of the Privatdozenten’ was directed to Dr. Arons’s discomfiture. 
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criterion by which to judge German affairs. The State, which pays 
the piper, has a right to call the tune, and the highly intellectual 
dogmas which float Bebel and Liebknecht into the Reichstag must 
not be allowed to swamp the chairs which acknowledge Dr. Bosse’s 
sway. ‘The Emperor, as we have seen, has a very clear notion of the 
lines of development which German education is to follow. He has 
recently called the universities his ‘instrument.’ He views with 
dislike the attenuating process by which the ‘ old’ education may be 
brought within reach of the masses. ‘There are too many gymnasia 
fof the Greek and Latin type] already,’ his Majesty said on one 
occasion ; and it may be added in parenthesis that the ‘tit-bits’ 
element is refreshingly absent from German literature and culture. 
We gather, accordingly, that there are certain directions in which 
progress is discouraged by the influence of the newideals. More than 
this it would be unwise for foreign opinion to assert, and it is 
pleasant to turn from this somewhat overcharged atmosphere to the 
calmer region of legitimate advance, where the State defers to public 
opinion, and public opinion stands under the signs of Empire and 
trade. 

Side by side with the difficult circumstances to which attention 
has been drawn, it is to be noted that the ‘ modern’ side of education 
is making great strides in Germany. The leaving examinations at 
the Berlin gymnasia this Easter afford a ready proof. Certificates of 
ripeness (Reifezeugnisse) were granted to 234 boys from the humanistic 
(Greek and Latin) public schools ; to 77 boys from the eight Real- 
gymnasien, and to 26 boys from the two Oberreal-gymnasien. Mr. 
M. E. Sadler’s essays on the Real- and Oberreal-schule of Prussia, in 
the departmental volume of 1896-7, sufficiently show the importance 
of these institutions to the commercial development of the country. 
It need only be pointed out here how rapid their growth has been. 
The 234 successful examinees from the ordinary gymnasia in Berlin 
correspond fairly closely to the 231 at Easter, 1897. But the 77 
Real-gymnasiasts and the 26 boys from the Oberreal-gymnasia 
represent an increase by 14and 12 respectively, or of more than 18 per 
cent. and 46 per cent., over the numbers of twelve months ago. 
The technical colleges have kept pace with this development of the 
‘modern’ side in the schools. The great Hochschule in Charlotten- 
burg has had to close the doors of its classes in mechanical engineer- 
ing against all non-German subjects, on account of the limitations of 
space, and from Aix-la-Chapelle, Brunswick, Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, 
Stuttgart, and other cities there come similar reports of overcrowding 
and extension. A promise has-been given that a new technical 
college shall be erected in Danzig, and Dr. Bosse and Baron von der 
Recke von der Horst have already visited that city in order to take 
local evidence as to the choice of a site. The selection of Danzig for 
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this honour is itself a notable circumstance, and the prospect ofa 
similar distinction to be conferred upon Breslau is a sign that tie 
Eastern provinces of Prussia enjoy, when they are well-behaved, the 
especial favour of the Crown. Much in the same way as Strasburg, 
after the war, was bribed by a university to unlearn its French, so 
the cities of the East are charmed by university rank to forget that 
they are Slavs or Poles. Danzig will have the further advantage, 
from its position on the Vistula, of becoming the head-quarters of 
naval engineering and practical navigation. It should be added, 
finally, that among other claimants for a new polytechnic, the ery of 
the Alsatian Strasburg is likely to be listened to first. But it is not 
only the numerical increase of these technical colleges and the grow- 
ing demands on their accommodation which have to be noted in this 
place. In any review of German university ideals, the pretensions 
of these institutes must also be taken into account. They claim to 
be the universities of the future, and one of their foremost champions 
has recently formulated a novel means of their development to this 
end. In a pamphlet published at the beginning of this year, which 
rapidly passed through several editions, Professor Riedler‘* made a 
bold attempt to modernise the conception of a university by in- 
corporating in its faculties the staff and programme of the technical 
colleges. The Geheimrath’s argument is as follows. The four 
traditional university faculties are Theology, Law, Philosophy, and 
Medicine. This distribution of subjects is antiquated and unpractical. 
Philosophy has already been extended to include a variety of branches, 
such as Languages, History, Sociology, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Art, and Agriculture. The scheme of the normal technical college com- 
prises Architecture, Constructive Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, and Foundry-work. It takes no account—I am still 
giving Professor Riedler’s views—of the ‘universal’ side which is 
contained in the conception of a university. But the twentieth 
century will no longer be able to tolerate this defect. German 
education is developing in the direction of the modern schools, and 
it is the duty of the State to see that the new education be fully as 
‘educative’ astheold. The desired result is to be attained by affiliat- 
ing the polytechnics to the universities, and by merging or in- 
corporating their faculties together. The Universitates litterarwm 
would only sacrifice a certain medieval charm ; the technical colleges 
would gain an inheritance of general culture (allgemeine Bildung). 
The faculties of the twentieth-century university are then tabulated 
in this wise :— 

The Old University Faculties.—Theology, Law, Medicine, 
Philosophy. 


* Unsere Hochschulen und die Anforderungen des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts. By 
A. Riedler, Kénigl. Geheimer Regierungsrath und Professor. Berlin: Seydel. 1898. 
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Affiliated Faculties.—Art (Architecture), Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences. 

New Equivalent Technical Faculties.—Constructive Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Shipbuilding, Navigation, Chemistry, 
Foundry-work. 

Local Faculties.—Mining, Forestry, Agriculture, Military Science. 

Professor Riedler, it will be seen, grasps the requirements of the 
twentieth century with characteristic thoroughness and promptitude, 
though he does not altogether escape an uneasy sense of trying to 
settle a parvenu in some old baronial hall. But his dream of 
university extension need not be taken too seriously. Germany is 
prolific of pamphlets, and this scheme for the co-ordination of 
university and polytechnic does not rise above the ruck. It would 
be vigorously resisted by the older bodies. They have not only their 
traditions to defend, but their professorial staff would dread the 
multiplication of its members. Every new professor means a fresh 
doubtful quantity in the conflict between the faculties and the State, 
and the majority of polytechnic teachers would, no doubt, support 
the powers that be. There is further very little indication that the 
reform would effect its own object. University and polytechnic would 
still be divorced, although they resided beneath one roof. In Munich, 
for example, a kind of mutual accommodation contract is already in 
existence between the two institutions. The lecture-rooms of either 
are open to the students of both; but the privilege is hardly used 
at all, least of all in the direction of the ‘ general culture’ of the 
technical college undergraduates.° 

Professor Riedler’s proposal is worth noticing chiefly as a sign of 
the times. It is a minor phase of the movement throughout the 
Empire towards the exaltation of the ‘ modern’ above the ‘ classical’ 
education. The pendulum may eventually swing back, but meanwhile 
the older universities are left a littleintherear. An attack has even 
been made on their time-honoured professorial lectures, which train, 
it is urged, the receptivity of the pupils at the expense of their 
productive powers. From the time of the leaving thema at school 
until the date of the doctorate dissertation, no original composition 
is exacted from them. To remedy this evil, which is said to be 
assuming some dimensions, it has been proposed to introduce the 
Oxford system of essays and ‘collections,’ or even the school-room 
system of ‘ question and answer,’ to vary the receptive method. The 


5 I use the word college to render the German term Hochschule. It denotes a 
teaching institution of university rank, with a corps of salaried professors. It is 
governed by a Senate which appoints the annual rector out of the professorate. 
Every German Hochschule of this kind stands under the supreme jurisdiction of the 
State, whose reigning prince is the Rector perpetuus magnificentissimus. The tech- 
nical college species is also described as Polytechnikwm, so that university, college, 
and polytechnic are practically interchangeable terms. This accounts for the 
solecism of German writers who talk about ‘ Oxford College.’ 
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proposal takes its place as a random attempt on the part of the older 
foundations to evade the charge of ‘ drowsiness and impotence ’ before 
the march of the polytechnic movement. For whatever the future 
may have in store, the present undoubtedly belongs to the advocates 
and leaders of the ‘modern’ side of education. Their progress 
follows the lines of the Imperial idea, and is encouraged by the smiles 
and solid favoursof the separate German States. A surviving distinc- 
tion in rank between technical college and ‘ humane’ university was 
removed the other day by the Emperor, when he conferred the right 
of representation in the Upper Chamber of Prussian Deputies upon 
the Polytechnics of Charlottenburg, Hanover, and Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
the persons of Professors Slaby, Launhardt, and Intze. His Majesty’s 
telegram to the first-named of these newly created life-peers was 
almost an echo of the words of Humboldt’sideal. ‘ I have determined 
that the polytechnic shall be represented in the Upper Chamber,’ he 
wrote, ‘as an indication of how highly I appreciate the development 
of the Exact Sciences as a means of raising our nation. This is 
one side of the picture. On the other hand are discouragement and 
suspicion, the discontent of the teaching staff, and a paralysing want. 
of power. 

If these tendencies of university affairs under the present reign 
have been followed, the significance of their latest development will 
be very readily grasped. The Commercial College (Handelshoch- 
schule), which was opened at Leipzig on the 25th of April this year, as 
the first of its kind in the Empire, is the most striking instance which 
German education could offer of the force of the new ideals. Its 
interest as a teaching institution, and the valuable facilities which it 
offers to foreign students, are sufficiently discussed in a Foreign 
Office Report on the subject by the Commercial Attaché at Berlin.® 
I would rather dwell for a moment on the aims of the college itself. 
They have the advantage of being in harmony with the course of 
Imperial politics. The last few years have witnessed a marked 
development of the commercial idea in Germany. The gigantic 
progress of her export trade, the carefully nursed successes of her 
mercantile steamship lines, the technological resources of her manu- 
facturers at home, her commercial base in Shantung, and its obvious 
connection with the evolution of the Empire into a maritime Power— 
all these causes are steadily combining to raise the status of the 
German tradesman, and to give him a prominent place in Germany’s 
political life. This shifting standard is extremely interesting to 
watch, and its reaction upon the old position of the agricultural 
population gave a key-note to the electoral campaign through which 
the country has just passed. With these factors to work with, it 
would be rash to say that the elements of universal culture, of a 
university training in the most liberal sense, may not be imported 
* Parliamentary Papers, Miscellaneous Series, No. 468. 
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into the educational programme for commercial life. There is a way 
of looking at commerce which raises it far above the material details 
of its practice ; and it should be possible to impart such a training 
that the clerk at his ledger in Berlin should feel his pen throbbing 
to the ends of the earth, and should discover relations in time and 
space between his columns of addition and the ‘ light and sweetness ’ 
of the whole of life. Between Seeley’s view of the eighteenth 
century, as it is given in the Expansion of England, and the 
‘mechanical view,’ with its vision of ‘distressing commonness and 
flatness in men and affairs,’ which his book was written to correct, 
there lies the gulf which the Leipzig Commercial College has been 
founded to bridge for the trustees of the expansion of Germany. 
This was clearly expressed in the inaugural speeches on the occasion, 
and it has not been forgotten in the time-table. The college aims at 
training a generation of business men, intellectually and socially as 
fully equipped as any ‘Herr Doctor’ of the conventional university 
course. It is not only, it is not primarily, designed for the benefit 
of trade itself. Indirectly, no doubt, the Empire will gain when its 
commercial classes and consular profession are recruited by men of 
university stamp. But its chief aim is the ideal one of benefiting 
the recruits themselves. : 

One word in conclusion. I have reproduced, as faithfully as I 
could, the views which were impressed upon me by the originators of 
the Leipzig scheme. But it is not with no meaning that this ex- 
cursion into the German universities has brought us to the new 
Commercial College. One moral has been emphasised by publicists 
and the press with almost wearisome iteration. On the morrow of 
the Leipzig ceremony, for instance, the Morning Post wrote in a 
leading article, ‘Where Germany outruns her rivals is in basing her 
enterprises on thorough preliminary study, and on training schools of 
competent men in all branches of knowledge that have any national 
importance,’ and it added that ‘commercial reconnaissance after the 
example of the Germans is a very useful practice.’ Warnings of this 
type are serviceable and timely enough. The race to the markets is 
a very serious affair, and it is the duty of those who undertake to 
train our candidates to see that the system is begun early and con- 
sistently pursued. But the question has another side in Germany. 
The intrusion of political differences into regions of academic tran- 
quillity is always a matter for regret. It is doubly so in a country 
like the German Empire, where public life is not yet old enough to 
have laid down conventions of courtesy, and where, on the other 
hand, the title of professor is a highly prized public distinction. The 
constant clash of opinions between the professorate and the State 
cannot be watched without anxiety ; and the preference of the realists 
to the humanists, materially—even ideall y—defensible though it be, 
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should be displayed in a manner less galling to the natural suscepti- 
bilities of the latter. Every German professor who is treated as a 
potential source of danger to his country becomes a means for the 
communication of discontent. Students of the inner politics of the 
Empire will appreciate the force of this truism. Finally, how far 
‘the culture of the nation ’—Goethe’s, Schiller’s and Heine’s—will 
ultimately be advanced through the new university at Leipzig, and 
others after its model, is a question best left unattempted. No 
amount of commercial points d@’appui will impose upon Humboldt 
in Elysium. 
LAURIE MaGuvs. 
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NURSING THE POOR IN THEIR HOMES 


Ir is a praiseworthy fact that England has made a noble response to 
the call for nurses which began in real earnest more than ten years 
ago. The national idea originated and carried into practical effect 
by the gracious gift and proposal of Her Majesty the Queen in the 
founding of the Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for nurses has 
been deepened and carried forward; in some parts of England with 
slow but sure growth ; in others a rapid and often successful large- 
handed scheme. The want of district nurses had been felt for years, 
not perhaps by those most in need of them, for the very poor, 
possessing that extraordinary patience born of poverty and often 
despair, knew no better, and would never count it possible that they 
should be cared for, and that comfort and relief should be brought 
them. So often one meets with heartrending cases—cases of 
intense and permanent suffering, suffering increased by discomfort 
borne without an impatient word, even when there is no hope of 
pain and discomfort being lightened. To my mind these are the 
heroes and heroines of life, who live, suffer, and die nameless ; who 
are forgotten and swept away even in the memories of their own 
generation. But the feeling of help has been in the air more or less 
for years, growing and increasing, and clergy and laity alike are 
realising the importance, and together pressing the work forward. 

The difficulties of nursing schemes are many and great; some 
have started and dropped them from sheer weariness and helpless- 
ness, unable to grapple with the contretemps, and too sick at heart 
to continue against adverse conditions. But the brighter side too 
exists—the energetic men and women still live, who will strive on 
though they see no light, and who by their ceaseless energy will 
draw even the unwilling into the stream of work, and force schemes 
into existence and, in time, success. 

With the advent of the Diamond Jubilee, the schemes for nursing 
were again afloat. Meanwhile, during the intervening years between 
1887 and 1897, several counties had, as counties, started nursing, 
and had affiliated themselves to the Central Jubilee Institute in 
London, thereby gaining the advice of the Central Council, the help 
in obtaining Queen’s nurses, and a necessary free inspection. Some 
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counties flourished—in fact, I believe, as far as they went, nearly all 
flourished—but this did not satisfy or meet the outcry on behalf of 
the very poor. Those places which could not afford Queen’s nurses 
were for the most part neglected ; nothing reached them, and only 
the towns or districts where money was easily obtained benefited. By 
this I am not talking of individual districts, or districts worked 
privately and quietly by individuals; I am talking of county associa- 
tions affiliated to the Queen Victoria’s Institute for Nurses. 

As I said before, the Diamond Jubilee roused the idea again in 
many counties of a County Association, and several new ones were 
formed, central funds started, and terms of affiliation applied for and 
granted. The Jubilee Institute, on their part, had realised that the 
Queen’s scheme, although embracing a great deal of hitherto un- 
explored country, had not by any means touched the real point and 
object, and, realising this, they consented to acknowledge the ‘ second 
grade’ or more commonly called ‘half-trained nurse’ in villages 
where it is impossible to support a Queen’s nurse. They also in- 
stituted a Superintendent—a lady, whom in a great many cases 
they selected themselves, to superintend and inspect the village 
nurses. But the Jubilee Institute in London is a victim to red- 
tapeism, and it adheres to its newly formed and unworkable rule, 
that this Superintendent may only inspect village nurses. Not 
under any circumstances may she inspect a Queen’s nurse; that 
lady must be supervised from another centre, by an inspector who 
travels round a given county or counties, whose expenses (and they 
must be very great) are met by the Jubilee Institute in London. 
This appears an unnecessarily extravagant arrangement. If, for 
instance, in an affiliated county, Queen’s nurses are the rule, and 
‘second grade’ or village nurses the exception, still even there, 
where only four or five village nurses are employed, a Superintendent 
is still necessary, and we may say is forced on a county by its terms 
of affiliation with the Jubilee Institute, but her appointment in this 
county would surely be a sinecure, and she would be receiving from 
1101. to 120/. per year to inspect the four or five nurses, as the case 
might be. 

The officials of the Jubilee Institute argue in their turn that the 
lady who is a County Superintendent is sometimes not as capable or 
as good a nurse as the ordinary fully trained Queen’s nurse, and 
never more capable, and that therefore it would be impossible to 
allow her to inspect and supervise her equals. I venture to think 
that this is quite out of keeping with what takes place constantly in 
this world. It is often the inferior who rules the supposed superior, 
and surely in nine cases out of ten another opinion, not necessarily a 
superior one, is a good thing. Also, in district nursing particularly, 
there is so much the County Superintendent can find as to the 
capabilities, morals, and general well or evil doing of the nurse, which 
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even the Local Committee may not be able to discover, and constant 
supervision is a great safeguard and keeps nurses up to the mark, 
much more than an occasional visit from a far-off Superintendent, 
whose visit is expected, who can know nothing, or very little, about 
the district, or the patients, and who must get more or less wrong 
impressions. It is an enormous help and support to a local Com- 
mittee, also, to know that by affiliation to their Central County 
Association they can have their nurse inspected and supervised by 
their own County Superintendent near to hand; who is within an 
hour or so’s call, and therefore easily summoned, should any diffi- 
culty arise ; whereas they will think twice before telegraphing for a 
lady who is perhaps three or four hours’ distance separated from 
them, and who very likely may be occupied elsewhere at that 
particular moment. 

Also, this rule of the London Jubilee Institute (if they could only 
be brought to see it) is a death-blow to County Associations, and 
does away with all unity, which affiliation ought to bring. You can 
hardly expect a local Committee, employing a Queen’s nurse, to be 
sufficiently altruistic to subscribe towards and take an interest in 
their County Association and Superintendent when the latter may 
have nothing to do with them, may not advise or superintend their 
nurse, and from whom they can gain no benefit. Most people like 
to have something if they pay for it, and the result of this rule on 
the part of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute will be that Central 
Associations must dwindle, and although individual local associations 
may flourish, the whole as a county association must fall apart, and 
in time cease to exist. 

The long-lived and deeply rooted prejudice against nurses is 
strongly ingrained in the minds of the artisan classes, and there is no 
doubt that, till quite lately, they had right on their side. It is weery 
up-hill work fighting the old cry which always meets you, ‘ The nurses 
want so much doing for,’ or ‘ I'll just have to wait on two instead of 
one ;’ but if we can combat these objections and establish a nurse in 
a cottage, it is wonderful with what gratitude she is regarded after a 
short time. 

There is no doubt, and I think no one will deny, that the standard 
of all classes of nurses has risen very considerably. The district 
nurse, the hospital nurse, and—the most objectionable—the private 
nurse, have all improved. We still hear of a few cases, especially in 
this latter class, of ill-treatment of a patient, undue influence, and 
neglect ; but the cases are scarce, and it is generally traced to those 
nurses who belong to no institution, or where, in some cases, rules 
have been overstepped and nurses have outstayed the time appointed 
to return to their institutions, or—most dangerous of all cases— 
where the nurse is allowed to give morphia, thereby gaining that 
strange possession, body and soul, of the patient. 
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Still I maintain these cases are few and far between, and that the 
general standard has much improved. Like all other professions, the 
market is much fuller than it used to be, a fact which always increases 
competition and generally greatly improves the article. Some in- 
firmaries have started private nursing institutions, and their fault, 
no doubt, is that so anxious are they to be able to supply at all hazards, 
that very often they send probationers to nurse private cases, whose 
knowledge is not as great as it ought to be; their ignorance in one 
or two cases I have known has been a grave source of danger to their 
patients, and a blot on the particular infirmary which supplied them, 

The short-trained district nurse is almost a necessity in remote or 
scattered districts. The fully-trained or Queen’s nurses are for 
several reasons unsuitable. They have spent a certain amount of time 
and money in thus fully training themselves, and it is hardly to be 
expected that they will take up their abode in a place where perhaps 
cases are few, distances are great, and they are often expected to do 
small things in the patients’ houses which could be done by those 
with less training. Then also, in scattered districts, money is 
generally scarce, and though 50/. may be collected and will pay for a 
short-trained nurse, it is almost impossible to get together 70/. or 801., 
which would be about the cost of a fully trained nurse. No district 
nurse ought ever to be allowed to act on her own responsibility except 
in emergency cases, as the best of nurses, if allowed her head, will 
in time become absolutely independent and impossible. She must 
work under a committee and the several doctors of the district, and if 
she is worth anything she will not consent to work under any other 
arrangement. This is a difficult question I know, and often the in- 
habitants of a country district will wish to call in the nurse to act 
without the doctor, where she is free of charge ; but this gives her a 
responsibility she ought never to take ; it makes the position of nurses 
towards doctors an impossible one, and one may almost say sets the 
district on fire. 

There is so much necessary and unavoidable suffering in this 
world that any one who has ever been connected at all with the very 
poor must long to relieve and do away with the wnnecessary pain and 
physical discomfort which comes from ignorant nursing or no nursing. 
Much has been done, but we want more—more—we want a great 
national movement ; we want people to be stirred to their inmost 
depths ; we want money ; we want organisation; we want sympathy. 
So much of this most civilised of civilised countries is still un- 
explored ; in so many districts the poor lie unheeded and unattended 
to, with no physical relief. I know, and I am the first to be ready to 
own, that much has been done, and everything must always take time 
and be of slow growth, but for the few who have the advantage of 


being well nursed, there are the thousands who have no privileges of 
this kind. 
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The county councils have in some counties come forward with a 
grant to be used for the training of countrywomen, and these county 
councils are worthy of high commendation. They are the bodies 
from whom we hope much. They are so strongly in favour of 
progressive measures, they are such strong representative bodies all 
over England, that if they will countenance and give helping hands 
in this great work, it must go on growing to eventual success—a 
success which is well worth striving for, a success which will bring 
in its train comfort and physical relief to thousands who most need 
it. And surely the sympathy, the kindly feeling, and the work itself 
will tend to produce a right understanding of true sympathy, and 
practical benefits between all classes, more than any radical measure 
which legislation is constantly offering as an improvement in the 
condition of the very poor. We do not want our work proclaimed 
on the housetops—we do not want large and impracticable schemes ; 
but we do want all who have the power to do so to give us all the 
help they can, and there will then be no doubt as to the result. 


MasEL Howarp. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ROMAN ROADS OF BRITAIN 


NorTHING which remains to this day is a greater monument of the 
extent and completeness of the Roman power in Britain than the 
wonderful network of roads which were made in every part of the 
country. These roads are not only a practical proof of the engineer- 
ing skill of the Romans, but they speak eloquently of the length of 
time they were here and the thoroughness of their conquest. Such 
works, considering the wild and uncultivated state of the island, and 
that everything had to be done by the most patient hand-labour, 
must have occupied long in the making. They represent, indeed, 
much more work than is now apparent. Great quantities of timber 
must have been cut down in some places ; in others much embanking 
and draining would be needed before the ground was firm enough to 
advance upon. In connection with the roads, the deeper rivers were 
crossed by bridges of timber, often laid upon piers of masonry, of 
such solidity that they were utilised in medieval times when it was 
thought necessary to replace the wooden spans by stone arches. 
Through shallow streams were paved fords, their course marked by 
large wooden posts. Many of the roads were destroyed long ago and 
their materials used in making fresh ones ; others have gradually been 
covered up with new road-metal; whilst here and there the currents 
of traffic have so completely changed in direction that these ancient 
highways have been left in marvellously perfect condition. The entire 
system of roads, when finally completed, must have rendered the 
country practically secure against invasion save in the case which 
ultimately occurred, the withdrawal of the imperial forces which had 
so long made it their home. 

The principal contemporary authority upon the subject of the 
Roman roads of Britain is the Antonine Itinerary, called, it is sup- 
posed, after the Emperor Caracalla, one of whose names was Antoninus. 
Its date is thought to be from a.D. 200 to 250, a period when the 
Roman power in Britain was at its zenith. It gives lists of the towns 
and stations upon as many as fifteen different routes, with the 
distance of each place from the one in its rear. In several cases our 
knowledge of the names of various places rests solely upon these 
Itineraries, which agree fairly well, but not always exactly, with each 
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other. Their different dates, however, would amply account for more 
discrepancies than actually exist. A later and considerably inferior 
Itinerary is that of a monk known as Richard of Cirencester. Its 
date is long after the Roman occupation of Britain had ceased, but 
it seems probable that he had access to maps or documents which 
are not now in existence. He gives eighteen roads, with the names 
and distances of the stations arranged similarly to those in the 
Antonine Itinerary. A good many additional names are given, 
especially of the passages across various rivers. The boundaries of 
the different departments into which the province was divided are 
also noted where the roads reach them, and the information in general 
is tolerably full and concise. As confirming the older and undoubtedly 
authentic Itinerary of Antoninus, that of Richard of Cirencester is 
useful, but its value is of course diminished by its not being contem- 
porary with what it describes by many centuries. 

The only other authority of this kind is known as the Ravenna 
Cosmography. It is supposed to have been compiled at Ravenna 
about the seventh century, and is therefore open to the same 
objection as the Itinerary of the old monk Richard. It gives many 
names which are in neither of the other Itineraries, but no distances, 
and it is therefore often impossible to say what places they belong to. 
The lines of route are not separated from each other, and the corrupt 
spelling of the names by one who evidently had no personal know- 
ledge of the island makes the Ravenna Cosmography of little practical 
use in tracing out the lines of the Roman roads of Britain. A few 
roads, mostly of no great importance, are known to exist which are 
not mentioned in any of these Itineraries, while, on the other hand, 
some long sections of road which are set down in them cannot now be 
traced. The distances between the towns or stations are often so 
considerable that the roads might have followed almost any course 
between them, for, although generally very direct and straight, the 
Roman roads took slight bends here and there, and their course 
between any two distant points was seldom quite as the crow flies. 

The great roads leading from London to the farthest parts of the 
country were five in number. Of these the most important was the 
great trunk line from Rutupize or Portus Rutupis, now Richborough, 
near Sandwich. This place seems to have been from first to last the 
principal port for communication with the Continent. The massive 
walls of Richborough, in some parts nearly thirty feet high and eight 
or ten feet thick, still look out upon that ocean which has deserted 
them and left the once busy port stranded among the green fields 
of Kent. From Richborough to London must have been one of the 
busiest roads in Britain, more especially between Canterbury (Duro- 
vernum) and London, for roads coming from the other Kentish land- 
ing places, Lymne, Dover, and Reculvers as we call them, met it at 
Canterbury. The Roman walls of that city were partly standing till 
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about 120 years ago, and the place was undoubtedly of considerable 
importance. The main street of Canterbury, on the line of the old 
road, is still called Watling Street, and no doubt the London Watling 
Street also follows its route. The name was applied by the Saxons 
to the whole length of road from Richborough through London, right 
across the country to Chester. Chaucer uses it, as most of his readers 
will remember. Our friend Richard of Cirencester latinises it into 
Via Guethelinga, the Saxon name being no doubt pronounced 
Gwathling, from which we get Watling by a natural process of 
abbreviation. Some other roads or pieces of roads in different parts 
of the country also bear the name of Watling Street, but whether by 
ancient usage or modern mistake seems uncertain. 

Leaving Canterbury, the road passed the Medway at Rochester 
(Durobrive), probably by a wooden bridge, and is still traceable near 
Southfleet and Dartford. The foundations of a large villa have just 
been explored close to the old road near Dartford. From Blackheath 
to London the course of the road is uncertain; it may have kept 
rather to the south to avoid the marshes about Deptford. The late 
Mr. Thomas Wright (to whosejlearned work The Celt, the Roman, and 
the Saxon we are indebted) was strongly of opinion that the Romans 
had a bridge over the Thames. He considered that the foundations 
of old London Bridge, demolished in 1831, were of Roman origin, 
but, however probable it may be, there is no proof that the Romans 
had a bridge. 

Leaving London on the western side, Watling Street turned off 
near the Marble Arch and proceeded by what is now the Edgware 
Road direct to St. Albans (Verulamium). Richard of Cirencester, 
with professional interest in such matters, makes a note that Amphi- 
balus and Albanus were martyred here. For many centuries the 
original name of this important Roman town has been superseded by 
that of the saintly martyr, but many traces of it remain, and its 
bricks and tiles have been largely used in the construction of the 
splendid Abbey church. After leaving St. Albans the great road to 
Chester and North Wales passes through Dunstable, where was a town 
called in one Itinerary Durocobrive, and another Forum Diane ; 
Fenny Stratford near Bletchley; through Towcester (Lactodorum) 
and Weedon to near Lilbourne, a little east of Rugby. At this place 
Mr. Wright considers that there must have been something remark- 
able about the bridge or bridges over the Avon, to account for the 
name of Tripontium. For many miles north of this, Watling Street 
forms the boundary between Leicestershire and Warwickshire. 
Nearly at the centre of England, at High Cross (Benonz) it crosses 
the Fosse Way, an equally important thoroughfare, which will be 
mentioned later on. Arriving at Wall, near Lichfield, the road takes 
the first considerable change of direction since leaving London, and 
bears away nearly west through Stretton (‘ Street-town ’) till it reaches 
3x2 
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the Severn at the now obscure village of Wroxeter (Uriconium or 
Viriconium). The site of this long-deserted town, probably the most 
important one between Dover and Chester (London even not excepted, 
till the latter days of the Roman occupation), is of great extent, and 
it must have formed one of the chief places of defence against the 
turbulent inhabitants of Wales. Probably it was built as a precau- 
tion that the extremely strong position of the Wrekin should not be 
occupied by the enemy. A few miles further on, leaving the valley 
of the Severn for that of the Dee, the road divided and went by the 
small village of Bangor (Banchorium) in Flintshire to its termination 
at the depot of the Twentieth Legion, the ‘ Valiant and Victorious,’ at 
Chester (Deva). As one of the three great centres of the military force 
of the Roman government in Britain, Chester was strongly fortified. A 
good deal of the wall still remains, though much altered in medizval 
times, and innumerable remains of the Roman city continue to be 
found from time to time. 

Beyond Wroxeter, the other branch of the main road kept straight 
on, and, passing througha wildand rugged country with but few stations, 
ended at Carnarvon (Segontium). Here was a strong post defending 
the passage of the Menai Straits. Its name is well preserved in 
Caer Segont, as the Welsh term it, and considerable remains of it 
still exist. The Druids and their adherents having been at last 
driven into Anglesea (Mona), a fortified station in sight of it was 
very necessary. There was a road, too, a good deal of which is yet 
traceable high up on the hills, from the seaport of Segontium, round 
the northern side of Snowdon by Conovium (Caer-Hun, on the river 
Conway) and Bodfari in Flintshire, back to Chester. Any rising in 
North Wales could therefore be coped with at once from both Chester 
and Wroxeter, and the fleet, in addition, could act from the former 
if necessary. ; 

The great north road, known tothe Saxons as Ermine Street, led 
from London to York and Scotland. It is probably of later date than 
the Antonine Itinerary, which does not mention it as between London 
and Lincoln, its route to the latter being by Watling Street to High 
Cross, and then off to the right by the Fosse Way. Ermine Street 
left London by Bishopsgate, crossed Hertfordshire, and ran very 
directly through Royston and Godmanchester (Durolipons) to a 
second Durobrive, now the small village of Castor. This was the 
centre of a great pottery district. Here the road divided, one portion 
making for Bourn and Sleaford on its way to Lincoln, the other and 
probably better (as avoiding the fens) route keeping through Stam- 
ford, a little east of Grantham, and by Ancaster (Causenne) to Lin- 
dum (Lincoln). Near Ancaster was found a stone commemorating 
Constantine the Great (a.pD. 306-337) who with his father Constan- 
tius and a large force probably passed along here to suppress a great 
rising of the northern tribes in 306. Constantius, however, like 
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Severus ninety-five years before him, died at York. The remains 
of Causennz are quite traceable: the enclosure equals about nine 
acres; it is traversed by the road and defended by still formidable 
ditches. Many memorials of the Ninth Legion, called the ‘ Spanish,’ 
have been found at Lindum, which is considered to date from the 
time of Vespasian (a.D. 69-79). Passing out through a gate which 
is still standing, the road divided again in three or four miles. The 
left-hand and most convenient branch soon crossed the Trent and 
reached York by way of Doncaster (Danum), Castleford (Legiolium) 
and Tadcaster (Calcaria). Being the principal seat of the government 
of the Province of Britain, York (Eburacum) was most strongly 
garrisoned. The Sixth Legion, the ‘ Victorious,’ had its head-quarters 
here for nearly 300 years, as well as part of the Ninth, and it was 
most likely the greatest military station in this country. Extensive 
suburbs surrounded the fortified limits of the town in all directions, 
and the remains of temples, tombs, and public buildings fully attest 
its former magnificence and importance. 

The other division of the route between Lincoln and York kept 
straight on from the former till it reached the Humber close to 
Wintringham. Here the trajectus across the broad river can only 
have been effected in boats, but it is- noteworthy that the landing- 
place at Brough, on the Yorkshire side, is not exactly opposite the 
one on the Lincolnshire bank. In this way the assistance of the 
tide could be gained in crossing, a passage over in a perfectly 
straight line being difficult from the strength of the current. From 
Brough (Ad Petuariam) the road kept on northwards a few miles and 
then round to York vid Stamford Bridge. From the latter the coast 
was reached near Whitby (Preetorium) by way of Old Malton. Arch- 
deacon Trollope, in Sleaford and its Neighbourhood, gives a minute 
account of Ermine Street between Castor and the Humber, from 
which part of this description is taken. 

Leaving. the old walls of York, which partly stand upon the 
foundations of the Roman ones, the north road went out through 
Bootham Bar, crossed the Ouse before long, and soon reached 
Aldborough (Isurium), close to the quiet little town of Boroughbridge., 
Some very beautiful tesselated pavements have been found here. 
Keeping due north, the great ‘ via militaris’ pursues its arrowy course 
without the least deviation for many miles. Passing through 
Catterick (Cataracto), at last in the heart of Durham it turns to the 
left, and by Lanchester and Ebchester reaches the Tyne at Corbridge 
(Corstopitum). Crossing the river by a bridge the remains of which 
are still visible, the Wall of Hadrian was almost immediately reached 
at a point about mid-way on its course from Wallsend (Segedunum) 
to the Solway Firth. Starting away up the valley of the North Tyne, 
the road passed through a wild and bare moorland with only two or 
three stations, till it terminated at the eastern end of the Wall of 
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Antoninus Pius, not far from the present capital of Scotland— 
about 390 miles from London. 

This northern wall ended on the west coast between Theodosia 
(Dumbarton) and Vanduaria (Paisley), on the north and south 
sides respectively of the River Clyde. Only one road is known to 
have penetrated beyond it, near Falkirk, and is supposed to have 
gone by Cupar Angus and Brechin to Stonehaven. There were 
certainly three or four small posts a few miles north of Falkirk, but 
the Highlands were a purely nominal Roman possession and that 
but for a short time. A road, pursuing nearly the same course as 
the Caledonian Railway, came from Vanduaria to Luguvallium 
(Carlisle) having a strong outpost near Carstairs and another at 
Birrens (Blatum Bulgium) near Ecclefechan. This road seems to 
have forked a few miles beyond Birrens, as if to provide a means of 
access or retreat on every side. The position was not very far 
from the ‘ Explorers’ Camp’ (now Netherby), but even the district 
between the two walls was given up as untenable or worthless long 
before the Romans left England. 

Returning to the Ermine Street route from London, there was a 
branch from it at Binchester (Vinovium) near Bishop-Auckland, to 
the important town of Newcastle (Pons Alii). The Wall of Hadrian 
passed through this place, which was reached from the south by a 
timber bridge laid upon masonry piers, which were removed in 1771. 
In later times this branch became part of the road from London to 
Edinburgh, the old central route by Corbridge falling into disuse: a 
fact which has helped considerably to preserve it. 

For at least 1500 years the greater part of Ermine Street formed 
the principal line of communication between England and Scotland. 
It has been a silent witness of every phase of the national growth. 
Relays of troops from the Continent for the Sixth and the Ninth 
Legions at York and Lincoln, the archers of the Plantagenet kings 
setting forth to fight the Scots, the red-coated stage-coach 
guard with his horn and blunderbuss, have all passed over these 
stretches of monotonously straight road, now deserted save by the 
occasional waggon of hay or the whizzing cyclist. 

The eastern counties contained many Roman towns and stations 
as well as garrisoned fortresses to repel invaders from over the sea. 
The main road led from Bishopsgate by Romford, Chelmsford, and 
Kelvedon, at all of which there were stations, to Colchester (Camulo- 
dunum). This place was the key of the position in that part of 
Britain, defending the road to London and other roads which 
branched off by Braintree to St. Albans, and north-westwardly by 
Cambridge to Leicester. Richard of Cirencester tells us that there 
was at Colchester a temple dedicated to the Emperor Claudius (many 
of the emperors were paid divine honours), a triumphal arch and a 
statue of the Goddess of Victory ; and many remains have testified to 
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the former consequence of the town. From Colchester the principal 
road went on by Stratford St. Mary, passed the river Stour (Sturius) 
and entered the country of the Iceni. At or near Claydon, beyond 
Ipswich, the road seems to have bifurcated, the right-hand leading 
off to the coast at some place unknown, the other going on by 
Stonham and Long Stratton to Caistor, three miles south of 
Norwich. Here was a place of some note called Venta Icenorum. 
Almost the whole way from London to Norwich these roads proclaim 
their origin by undeviating straightness. A road, part of which is 
lost, and much is mere lane and bridle-way, ran straight across 
Norfolk from Brancaster, near Hunstanton, to the London and 
Norwich road at or near Colchester. It is known by the name of the 
Peddar Way, but is not mentioned in the Itineraries. Nor is the 
Via Devana, a fine road which ran from Colchester through 
Cambridge (Camboricum) to Ermine Street at Godmanchester and on 
to Leicester, affording a direct communication between the eastern, 
midland and northern parts of the country. Many miles of this 
road on the Gog-Magog Hills near Cambridge are as perfect as 
on the day they were finished, the rounded ‘ agger,’ or embankment 
well grassed over, being simply indestructible if left to itself. No 
traffic has existed that way for centuries, but from Cambridge to 
Godmanchester it is still the regular high-road. Ending abruptly 
on the hills, no traces exist for the three or four miles remaining 
into Cambridge, but close to where it probably crossed the Cam there 
are said to be, in the grounds of Magdalene College, well-marked 
traces of the Roman camp or station. 

By a singular piece of the irony of fate this deserted old road is 
crossed by an equally deserted modern one of a very different kind. 
About six miles from Cambridge it passes over the long-abandoned 
Chesterford and Newmarket branch of the former Eastern Counties 
Railway. The cuttings on the old line have been planted with trees, 
whose tops peep curiously above the fields, whilst the broken-down 
embankments form playgrounds for sheep and lambs in the spring. 
Roman remains, by the by, have been found at Chesterford, but 
little is known about the road or roads which may have passed 
through it. A small camp may still be traced in a field sloping to 
the river at Grantchester, two or three miles above Cambridge, and 
another seems to have been at Chesterton, about the same distance 
below it. 

The fens formed no obstacle to the Roman road-makers. A road 
branching from Ermine Street between Royston and Caxton crossed 
the Via Devana at Cambridge, and a few miles further on plunged 
into the fens with daring directness on its way to Brancaster (Brano- 
dunum), at the mouth of the Wash. It exists as a grassy lane 
between the villages of Milton and Impington, and further on as the 
high-road to Ely, but much of it has been obliterated by the drainage 
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and cultivation of the fens. Considering that the fens were a wild 
reedy marsh-land, much of which was impassable down to very recent 
times, one cannot but think this ancient piece of engineering fully 
equal, in its way, to George Stephenson’s celebrated passage of Chat 
Moss with the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. In one respect it 
was even superior; for while the combined length of line across 
Chat Moss, Parr Moss, and Barton Moss is only about six miles, this 
old road must have traversed at least twenty miles of swamp and 
* squash.’ 

The West of England and South Wales were held quite as closely 
in the network of roads as the other parts of the Province of Britain. 
The great western thoroughfare went on from the junction with 
Watling Street at the Marble Arch through, probably, Brentford and 
Hounslow and over a long straight course to Staines, where there was a 
bridge and a small town. Further on, crossing Bagshot Heath, the 
road remains in a very perfect condition for several miles under its 
modern name of the Nine Mile Ride. At about forty-five miles from 
London it reached the great city of Silchester (Calleva Atrebatum), 
undoubtedly a place of particular celebrity and a junction of many 
roads. Keeping on westwards the road passed through Newbury, 
Hungerford, and Marlborough to Bath—then as now a great resort 
of invalids and convalescents from all parts of the country. The com- 
pleteness and entirety of the Roman baths of Aquz Sulis are truly 
remarkable and exhibit most fully the well-known taste of their builders 
for these luxurious appliances of civilisation. A little below Bristol, 
on the north shore of the Avon, was a passage across the estuary of 
the Severn into South Wales, while there was another a few miles 
further up. Two posts, about nine miles apart, defended these 
crossing-places on the Welsh side. They were held for centuries by 
the Second Legion, the ‘ Augustan,’ and formed the chief military 
depot for South Wales and the whole of the West of England. Two 
roads led into Wales from these stations, which are now called Caerleon 
and Caerwent—corruptions of Isca-Calleva and Venta (Caer Vent) 
Silurum. One road proceeded along the coast, passing near Llandaff 
and Bridgend, by Neath (Nidum) to Carmarthen, which was known as 
Maridunum. As became so advanced an outpost and one commanding 
the navigable estuary of the Towy, Maridunum was strongly walled 
and fortified. For more than forty miles beyond Maridunum the 
Roman road extended till it terminated at or near St. David's 
(Menapia). It is called by Richard of Cirencester, upon some unknown 
authority, the Via Julia. The other road into Wales led from 
Caerleon by Usk and Abergavenny to a point on the coast road from 
Carmarthen to Carnarvon, near Tregaron in Cardiganshire. The 
head-quarters of the Second Legion were also connected with those 
of the Twentieth by a road running from Abergavenny (Gobannium) 
by Leintwardine and Church-Stretton to Watling Street at Wroxeter, 
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the great permanent camp below the Wrekin which was mentioned 
before. 

Retracing our steps along the western road so far as Speen 
(Spine) near Newbury in Berkshire, an important highway led off 
across the downs with exceeding directness, near Swindon and 
through Cricklade to Cirencester (Corinium). This was certainly one 
of the chief cities of Roman Britain, some of the finest pavements 
known having been found there, with coins extending over the whole 
period of the Latin rule. Corinium was considered by an eminent 
authority, the late Rev. H. M. Scarth, M.A., to have been a great 
cavalry station. Its central position, at the crossing of two main 
roads, and the many memorials found there of horsemen of various 
troops strongly confirm this supposition. Passing on through a 
beautiful country full of handsome residences, Gloucester (Glevum) 
was reached, a town little inferior probably to Corinium in any way. 
From here the Roman ‘ Black Country,’ now the Forest of Dean, was 
soon reached, where iron was worked very extensively. Communica- 
tion with the south coast of Wales and the interior was by way of 
Monmouth, Usk, and Abergavenny. 

Another portion of the communication between London and the 
west country ran direct from Silchester to Old Sarum (Sorbiodunum) 
near Salisbury, by way of Andover. On leaving Old Sarum it struck 
off to the south-west and passing near Cranborne, where much of it 
is still in its original state, it reached the curious entrenched position 
known as Badbury Rings, about four miles north of Wimborne 
Minster in the county of Dorset. The lines of dykes and embank- 
ments surrounding the top of the hill are precisely similar to those 
at Old Sarum. Although of British origin, it is not improbable that 
both these remarkable and very formidable works may have been 
utilised by the Romans. They must have had some object in taking 
the roads so close to them. Without entering the Badbury enclosure, 
the Via Iceniana bears away westwards, and crossing the Stour near 
Shapwick church, makes for the higher ground. Running by Map- 
perton and West Kingston, it reaches a station on Kingston Down 
supposed to have been called Ibernium, but which has been omitted 
from the Itinerary. Ultimately, by Tolpuddle and Stinsford, it 
entered Dorchester (Durnovaria) by East Gate. Enclosed in an iron 
railing a small fragment of the Roman wall of Dorchester still 
exists, but otherwise the extremely curious amphitheatre of earth- 
work, between the two railway stations, is the only visible sign of 
its foreign origin. 

Further on the course of the road is uncertain, but it probably 
went through Bridport and Charmouth to Moridunum or Seaton, 
where a junction was effected with the Fosse Way. Little is known 
of the Roman roads beyond Exeter, but it was possible to get on so 
far as a place called Cenia, in the neighbourhood of Penzance. The 
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eminent Dorsetshire antiquary, Mr. Charles Warne, traced a branch 
road from Badbury direct to a point in Poole Harbour, near Ham- 
worthy, but all signs of the town or camp or whatever it was, seem 
to have been completely silted up and obliterated ages ago. 

The chief cross-roads not connecting with London were three in 
number, and of these the greatest by far was the Fosse Way. 
Starting from Exeter (Isca Dumnoniorum), it went east to Seaton or 
thereabouts, and then struck inland with exceeding directness 
through Ilchester (Ischalis), Wells (Ad Aquas), Bath, Cirencester, 
between Rugby and Coventry, across Watling Street at High Cross, 
on through Leicester (Ratz) and over the wolds of South Notts 
by Newark to Lincoln, joining Ermine Street about a mile south of 
the city. As a milestone dated in the year 120 was found on the 
Fosse Way near Leicester, the road must be at least as old as that 
and may, of course, be earlier. Practically, the whole 160 miles be- 
tween Lincoln and the Dorset coast is more or less in use to this day. 

Another cross-road, formed probably more for commercial than 
military purposes, started from Saline (Droitwich), where the salt 
springs were known to and much used by the Romans. Proceeding 
through Birmingham (which is not of Roman origin), it reached 
Watling Street at Wall (Eteocetum) and went down the Trent valley 
by Burton to the suburb of Derby called Little Chester. This was 
probably Derventio, a name surviving in that of the River Derwent 
flowing throughit. Further on, the road passed through Chesterfield 
(Lutudarum), where much of the produce of the Derbyshire lead mines 
was put upon it, and by a well-marked camp still visible at Temple- 
borough near Rotherham, till finally Ermine Street was reached at 
Castleford. Much of this road has quite disappeared, especially in 
the colliery district of the West Riding of Yorkshire, but about 1846, 
when the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway was making 
near Beighton, it was found, well paved and in good condition, some 
way below the present surface of the ground. 

There was also an inland road from Clausentum, a small shipping- 
place on Southampton Water, now called Bitterne, through Winchester 
(Venta Belgarum) to Silchester, thence by Streatley and a ford on 
the Thames at Wallingford to Dorocina, the Oxfordshire Dorchester. 
Some singular remains were found at Long Wittenham, near here, in 
1893. The long drought brought to light strange lines amid the 
growing corn, apparently representing the streets of a town. Excava- 
tions soon revealed foundations of houses, a well lined with stone, and 
a store of fresh lime of excellent make, and fit for use, when slaked, 
after all its centuries of concealment. It is much to be hoped that 
further explorations will be carried out upon this most promising site. 
Passing a little east of Oxford, this road reached Bicester (lia Castra) 
and went across Whittlebury Forest to Watling Street near Towcester, 
thus effecting a direct communication between the midlands and the 
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south coast independently of London. At Bicester it was crossed by a 
road, called in most maps Akeman Street, which led eastwards from the 
Fosse Way at Cirencester to Watling Street at St. Albans and then 
across Hertfordshire by Bishops Stortford and Braintree to Colchester. 

A chain of roads led round the south coast from Bitterne to the 
landing-places of East Kent, going by Porchester to Chichester 
(Regnum), the chief town in the country of the Regni. The post 
was a strong one, at the head of the series of land-locked reaches 
which form Chichester Harbour. Even now small vessels can get 
nearly up to the city, and no doubt the Roman galleys could do so 
without the least difficulty. Going on, the road crossed the Arun at 
or near Ford to a station probably at Portslade, between Shoreham 
and Brighton. The river at Shoreham is still called the Adur ; there 
is known to have been a Portus Adurni, words from which it is not 
difficult to evolve Portslade. It is considered that the road then 
struck inland and made its way by Ditchling and Street to Lewes, 
supposed to have been the Mutuantonis or Mantuantonis of the 
Ravenna Cosmography. The Romans would certainly have defended 
Lewes, a town remarkably well adapted for contesting the narrow valley 
of the Ouse running up into the heart of Sussex. The medieval 
castle, built when military science was at any rate not greater than 
that of the Romans, still frowns upon this passage, which is not more 
than a quarter of a mile wide at the part of the town called Cliffe. The 
church of St. John sub Castro at Lewes, and its burial-ground, seem 
to occupy the site of the Roman station. Two sides of the church- 
yard (which lies on a slight elevation facing towards the river) are 
sharply sloped, evidently artificially, and overlaid with modern brick- 
work for protection. On the south side, running in amongst some 
small houses of the poorest sort, is a very well marked excavation or 
dyke, while on the west side, on which the gate must have been 
situated, the ground is unprotected by any works. If we imagine the 
church, which occupies most of the site, non-existent, it is plain that 
we should have a remarkably well defined, though small, rectangular 
camp. Some years ago, a paved ford was discovered beneath the bed 
of a stream at Glynde, three miles east of Lewes, and was considered 
to be a portion of the old coast road. That it went on through 
Pevensey to Lymne, Dover and Richborough is certain, but much of 
it is now lost, and it may have been a comparatively slight work, for 
occasional use when contrary winds or bad weather in the Channel 
rendered the sea-passage unavailable. 

A road ran from London to Chichester and must have been very 
nearly straight all the way, quite sixty miles. How it left London 
is uncertain, but from Ewell to Chichester it is still in use as a high- 
way or traceable asa lane. Passing below Leith Hill on the eastern 
side, it runs, near Slinfold, through a wood still called Roman Wood. 
At Bignor, about four miles beyond Pulborough, a very fine villa was 
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unearthed some years ago, and has been carefully preserved. A 
similar one exists at Brading, in the Isle of Wight, but no roads seem 
to have been required in the island. This London and Chichester 
road is still called Stane Street, or Stone Street, alluding no doubt to 
its paved surface. It constitutes the fifth road running from London, 
as, following the practice of the Romans themselves, Watling Street, 
both north and south of the Thames, has been reckoned as but 
one road. There can be little doubt that Pevensey (Anderida) was 
also connected with London bya road, which apparently had no 
independent entry into London, but joined Watling Street in the 
neighbourhood of Bromley. Except for Saxon names like Bowdle 
Street, Cade Street, and the like, indicating a road at those places, 
it has left no trace of its existence. It is certain, however, that the 
Sussex iron ore was known to the Romans along the densely-wooded 
route in question. 

Across the Mendip Hills in Somersetshire ran a Roman road, 
from somewhere about Weston-super-Mare, to Salisbury and Win- 
chester. Most likely this, like some others, was made in the track 
of a still earlier British way. Its principal use was to convey the 
produce of the lead-mining district on the Mendips; it crossed the 
Fosse Way at the village of Oakhill. It is probable that the lead 
was exported from Bitterne, near Southampton. 

The north-west of England also contained many roads and towns. 
Manchester was the Mancunium of the Romans, and communicated 
with Wroxeter, Chester, York, and Carlisle. Near Kirkby Lonsdale two 
roads met, one coming from Lancaster (Ad Alaunam), the other from 
Manchester, but soon diverged again. One kept on by Kirkby Thore, 
near Appleby, to Carlisle; the other turned through the Lake 
Country, to some small places on Solway Firth and the Cumberland 
coast. A road running from Ermine Street near Catterick crossed 
Stanemoor at about 1400 feet above the sea, to the route just named 
near Appleby, and afforded a direct line between York and Carlisle. 
The latter (Luguvallium) was an important post, defending the 
western end of the Wall of Hadrian. The Wall itself naturally had 
a road running close to it all the way. The central portion of the 
Wall is the best preserved, and is certainly a marvellous monument 
of skill and patience. Would that space permitted of describing it! 
but it is, in fact, a study of itself, and one which hardly comes within 
the scope of this article. 

It will be seen from what has been said that the hold the Romans 
had over Britain was wonderfully complete and thoroughly well 
thought out. So entirely had they grasped the principles of defence 
that most of their chief garrisoned towns are military centres to 
this day: London, Dover, Colchester, York, Carlisle, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Winchester, Canterbury, Chester, and other places are 
examples of this. 
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The Roman roads varied somewhat in mode of construction 
according to their importance and the nature of the materials obtain- 
able. In the main they consisted of layers of concrete made by 
pouring slaked lime upon small clean stones, mixed often with broken 
tiles. ‘Two furrows were first made, at the proper distance apart, the 
earth between was dug out for a foot or two, and the bottom rammed 
and beaten down tightly. Upon this the first stratum of material was 
laid and the lime poured over it ; then larger stones were placed upon 
that, and the interstices filled in with mortar ; after which sometimes 
came another layer similar to the bottom one. The whole was often 
three feet thick, or more, and was rounded in the centre to prevent 
wet lodging upon it. The most usual width was only about fifteen 
feet, although sometimes twenty-four or twenty-five feet. As a rule, 
these works weré raised somewhat above the surface of the ground, even 
where no question of keeping them clear of floods could arise. It 
must have been very difficult for the enemy to inflict serious damage 
upon such roads, practically solid masses of stone: a fact which no 
doubt was not lost sight of by their clever constructors. There is 
every reason to think they were built almost entirely by the soldiery, 
under the direction of skilled engineers from Italy. Roads for every 
sort of traffic were provided, from the great marching routes just 
described down to mere lanes leading to solitary villas and farms. 
The whole system was in charge of the Curator Viarum, and was in 
every way as essential to the safety of the country as the railways are 
now. 

It is not too much to say that the internal communications of 
Britain when the last of the legions sailed from Richborough, never 
to return, were superior to what they were little more than a century 
ago. The old roads had then been destroyed or worn out, and the 
new ones never properly made. In fact, the art of road-making had 
become extinct in this country, till it was revived by Telford and 
Rennie and MacAdam. Much as we despised Napoleon and the 
French, we paid them the compliment of imitating their road-making 
policy. Then, in a few years’ time, our English roads attained to a 
high degree of perfection, and formed, with the excellent service of 
stage coaches, the admiration of Europe. Now they remain in a 
state of suspended development, good enough for all that is required 
of them, but dwarfed into utter insignificance by those grander roads, 
wrought with steam and gunpowder, and laid with shining steel, which 
will render in the future the name of the race who invented them as 
famous as that of the conquering Romans has been for so many 


centuries. 
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THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 
IN INDIA 


SoME years ago a widowed Thakrdni,' in protected territory in 
India, was in great difficulties concerning her property. Her Indian 
agent, she knew, was defrauding her, making misrepresentations as 
to Government revenue, manipulating her accounts, misstating the 
effect of her contracts. She did not know how to intercept him. 
Could she have carried her troubles to the Commissioner of the 
nearest British province (within whose jurisdiction she lived), he 
would no doubt have helped her; but the customs of the country 
deprived her of that simple solution of the puzzle. My people knew 
her rather well; she told us all this in the course of an afternoon 
call ; and upon some sudden impulse, turning to me, who sat by— 
the most junior of her auditors—she said, ‘ Now, why can you not 
help me ?’ 

The question haunted me. Why could I not help her? Was 
she then in need of help? If so, how was help to be brought to her? 
And this was the beginning of a study, some of the results from and 
observations on which I want to put before my readers in this paper. 
Perhaps it will be simplest to let the above questions direct my treat- 
ment of the subject. 

First, then, are Indian ladies in need of help with regard to the 
management of their affairs? Have they, in fact, any affairs at all ? 
If you ask an Indian this about his women folk, he will probably 
answer, ‘Bah! no! We know, in India, what place to assign to 
our women. The answer from the law books is, however, far 
otherwise ; and I proceed to detail it, with as little technicality as 
may be—albeit I fear that from one or two preliminaries there is 
no escape. 

The first of such is an extract from one of the earliest regulations 
of the Imperial Parliament (Reg. VI. of 1871, s. 24): it is in itself a 
re-embodiment of principles enunciated in what is known as the 
Declaratory Act, and it tells us where to look for the law. 


? Thakréni or Thakurdin is feminine of Thdékir,a prince or chief of Rajput 
descent. 
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‘Where in any suit or proceeding it is necessary for any Court 
under this Act to decide any question regarding succession, inherit- 
ance, marriage, or caste, or any religious usage or institution, the 
Muhammadan law in cases where the parties are Muhammadans, and 
the Hindu law in cases where the parties are Hindus, shall form the 
rule of decision ’—?.e. family relations, ownership and succession are 
governed by the Kordn for Muhammadans, and by Hindu law for 
Hindus. 

As to the former, the ‘ Koran’ is sufficiently explanatory. Hindu 
law will detain us longer. When we say Hindu law we mean a 
compendious body of personal law based on Manw (compiled between 
200 B.c. and 200 4.pD., as settled by those who know) and other 
ancient books, but now to be found in written custom, and in the 
commentaries of ‘such twice-born and virtuous men as know the 
law.’ 

Lawyers have wrangled ceaselessly as to whether custom or 
Brahmanism has had the greater share in the development of the 
law, and as to which was the earlier. 

I take it there were three distinct stages in the development ot 
Hindu law. ' 

(1) Before and immediately after the Aryan invasion of India. 
Custom alone prevails, amended and supplemented in some districts 
by the more civilised ideals of the Aryans. 

(2) The Brahmans arise, but have not yet felt their power. In 
the simplicity of their hearts they record these same customs, and 
correct and interpret such written law as exists (e.g. the Code) by 
the customs ;i.e. custom and written law prevail side by side, 
distinct elements. 

(3) The priesthood is all-powerful: the divine origin of law is 
insisted upon; customs are distorted and remade to suit priestly 
purposes; a religious intendment is given to every action of life. 
The law, in fact, now prescribes and directs the custom, and, as ‘the 
virtuous and twice-born’ who wrote down the law were all priests, 
this was not difficult. Here, then, priest-made law and custom 
are synonymous terms (though from a reason far otherwise than 
that which makes the best law but custom perpetuated). 

At the present day we still acknowledge this Brahmanical influ- 
ence, solidified for us in the Commentaries, and we still solemnly 
appeal to custom ; for there is no country so great a slave to custom 
as India; but it is, perhaps, equally true to say there is no country so 
priest-ridden. 

Of the Commentaries (1) the Mayikha* (Bombay); (2) the 
Daya Bhaga, ‘apportionment of the inheritance ’ (Bengal) ; (3) the 
Mitakshara, ‘having measured syllables’ (Benares), are the only 


? The abbreviated name of a book, properly Maytikha-mdla, the ‘garland of rays 
of light,’ a commentary on the Sastras by Somanatha Bhatta. 
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ones we need notice. I have arranged them not in the order 
of their relative importance, but of the importance they attach to 
women with regard to property. And between them and Manu 
there is a gap of about 1,000 years. 

I propose to sketch briefly the position of Hindu and (rather 
more briefly) that of Muhammadan women with regard to property 
under the law which applies to them, and to proceed thereafter to 
consider how this law affects their daily lives. 

To take first the Himdw woman: property divides for her into 
two classes— 

(1) Property inherited from males. 

(2) Property acquired in any other way-—denominated stridhana, 
or separate property. 

The main difference between the two consists in the devolution 
of the property after the life of the holder. One is a limited, the 
other an absolute estate. 

And the reason is apparent. Under Brahmanical influence every 
inheritance has been reduced to a kind of clergy endowment fund. 
The heir is the high priest of the deceased male. He is there to 
offer prayers for his soul. If the heir be a male he has a descendible 
estate, 7.¢. his sons will take after him, in order that funeral obsequies 
may be performed for him in his turn. But if the heir be a woman 
the property is hers for life only. She has taken it simply on trust for 
her husband’s soul—her own obsequies are unimportant, since she 
enters heaven (or otherwise) in the wake of her special males— 
and when she is no longer here to make her daily offerings in the 
temple, the property must go back to his heirs, to fulfil further 
its original purpose. 

Thus, as a general rule (we must except Bombay, where a sister's 
and a daughter’s estate have been declared stridhana), when a woman 
takes property by descent from a male—whether she takes as widow, 
mother, sister, or daughter—she takes a restricted estate. 

But when we say a restricted estate we must remember that 
Hindu law measures ‘ by duration, not by use ;’ e.g. a widow, though 
taking a limited estate, has considerable powers. She must not 
waste the inheritance, but within her limits she is absolute. No one 
has any vested interests in the succession while she is alive; and the 
yearly savings she may make out of the estate are her own, to invest 
as she chooses. Moreover she can, under certain circumstances, give 
an absolute and complete title. The purposes for which she may 
alienate are— 

(1) Relative to the object for which she holds, #.e. 

(a) To perform her husband’s obsequies ; 
(8) To pay his debts, and carry out his wishes. 

(2) In cases of necessity and distress, e.g. to pay off arrears of 
Government revenue or to obtain the necessaries of life for her own 
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maintenance or for the family; also to provide portions for 
daughters. 

(3) For religious purposes—ceremonies for members of the 
family—pre-eminently, of course, her husband—pilgrimages, the 
building of temples, gifts to Brahmans, and the like. Women all 
the world over have been allies of the priesthood. The ancient 
unlimited power of the Aryan woman was restrained by the jurists, 
except where such restriction would be obnoxious to the priests. 

Shortly, then, even where a widow takes what we may call a life 
interest, she has considerably greater power than a widow taking a 
life interest under English law. 

As to (2) property denominated stridhana. The origin of a 
separate estate for women is variously stated. It probably was the 
ancient bride-price. Strictly speaking it includes— 

(a) All property, movable or immovable, given to her at her 
marriage by persons other than her husband. 

(8) All property inherited from females. 

(y) All property obtained on partition. (Benares and Mabrashtra 
schools). 

(6) All property purchased with the income of stridhana. 

(¢) Property given in lieu of maintenance. 

(¢) (If a widow) all acquired by her own skill or labour. 

This is hers absolutely. She may enjoy or waste it, or give it 
away, inter vivos, or by will, or do anything she pleases with it; and 
upon her death intestate, it goes by special rules of descent to her 
own, not to her husband’s heirs. Even during coverture her husband 
has no right to touch it, except with her consent in times of 
distress, 

Immovable property received by way of gift from a husband 
makes a class intermediate between the two. It is stridhana in 
that it passes on a wife’s death to her heirs, not his; but the 
restrictions as to alienation are the same as those placed on non- 
stridhana property. 

Side by side with this absolute control over property a woman is 
accorded considerable recognition as a person in the eye of the law. 
A Hindu married woman may enter into contracts in her own name. 
She may sue and be sued alone. She may manage property. She 
may adopt to her deceased husband— 

(a) In Western India without his consent having been given. 

(8) In Bengal and Benares if her husband’s consent was obtained. 

(y) In Southern India with the consent of relatives. Moreover, 
whether she has separate property or not, her husband is bound to 
maintain her. 

Maintenance is a legal obligation under Hindu law. Nothing 
can deprive a woman of her right to this; and in Bengal, if not 
satisfied with what is allotted to her in a joint family, she may 

Vor, XLIV—No 261 3L 
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apply to the court for a partition, and on such partition she is 
entitled to a share equal to that of a son. 

Marriage, in fact, is more favourable to her than to her husband. 

‘She has ownership in his property, though not independent 
control over it: he has not even co-proprietorship in hers.’ 

If we turn now to Muhammadan women we find almost still 
larger rights and powers. A Muhammadan woman is independent 
as soon as she is of age. She cannot be married without her consent. 
Her antenuptial settlement is her absolute property, and indeed a 
settlement is a necessary part of the marriage contract. 

When married she retains her identity. Marriage is no coverture, 
She continues to share in her father’s inheritance, has extensive 
powers of alienation and devise without the leave or interference of 
her husband; may trade or enter into contracts on her own 
account ; has the custody of her children ; can hold property without 
the intervention of trustees ; may be an executrix or administratrix and 
even a mutuwalli, or governor of a charitable endowment, 7.e. some- 
what similar to a guardian of the poor—privileges which are later 
nineteenth century in England, dating for her from the time of 
the Koran. 

English law before the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882, 
as everyone knows, in dealing with a married woman made her 
identity merge in that of her husband; 7.e. there was an absolute 
community of interest. 

In Muhammadan law we find an absolute diversity of interests 
between husband and wife. 

In Hindu law we find the mean between the two—a community 
as regards some things, a diversity as regards others. 

This is but a slight outline, yet we have here data from which 
to conclude— 

(1) That no Hindu woman of to-day, any more than an ancient 
Aryan, is a chattel in the eye of the law. Although under perpetual 
tutelage—that of her father through childhood, of her husband 
through marriage, of her sons through widowhood—she has inde- 
pendent conérol over property, while her capacity for independent 
aetion exceeds the scope allowed to English married women under 
even their Magna Charta of 1882. 

Similarly (2) a Muhammadan woman is a person in the eye of 
the law, not a thing. She is independent as soon as she is of age, 
and marriage makes no difference to this independence. In fact, 
those of us who like the old-fashioned notion that marriage makes 
husband and wife one person in proprietary interests, as in all else, 
will conclude that she has much too much power. 

Compare now with this the position of a married woman in India 
at the present moment. Her day comprises, as a rule, the domestic 
duties of cooking the family dinner and minding the house; upon 
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independence of thought she never dares venture, even relatively to 
these harmless pursuits. With the question whether this is, or is not, 
as it should be I am not now dealing; I make the statement as 
illustrative of the fact that, duringjher quiet sheltered life, whether 
under the guardianship of father or husband, she has never been 
trained to face life alone. Then comes death with its remorseless 
summons, and she is left—a widow—to the tender mercies of a mother- 
in-law, acting in all her tenderness (?) under the firm belief that some 
sins of this poor creature’s have caused the gods to extinguish life in 
her son. Property, the philosophers will tell us, does not make hap- 
piness: but is it right that, having the power secured to her by the 
sages to live the rest of her life in comparative comfort and security, 
this luckless widow should thus be doomed to unrelieved misery ? 

Moreover, sentiment aside, it stands to reason that if she is 
entitled to all the rights and powers we have been enumerating they 
ought to be placed within exercisable distance. She may preserve 
her seclusion and yet havea ‘ man of business.’ Whenshe is a guardian 
(e.g. during the minority of an infant king) over her estate accounts, 
her contracts, her wills, the adoption of children to her husband, the 
management and disposal of her property, she must want some in- 
telligent help and advice. Lawyers there are by the score in India ; 
but, as these have the—good—fortune to be males, custom forbids a 
Hindu or Muhammadan lady the friendly little chat in a lawyer’s 
office which is to many lady clients in England owning property— 
whether real or personal—so frequent a necessity. I know of a 
Muhammadan lady of some position and property who wished for 
such aninterview. She communicated her desire to a lawyer, through 
his wife, and a meeting was arranged, intercepted with an adequately 
opaque curtain. It proved rather a failure. The lawyer was re- 
quested to come armed with female ancestral relations of all sorts, 
and the testatrix (for she wished to make a will) found it rather hard to 
divide her substance with the beneficiaries guarding her on either flank. 
If one could never make a will except thus in public, imagine the 
scope for the emotions! How unhappy or otherwise the rest of one’s 
life might be made. I fancy all gifts would’of necessity be reduced 
to the form of donationes mortis causa. 

The case of widowed queens of native States and owners of large 
landed properties is saddest ina way. There is the long minority 
of the infant king, and the mother all that time is his guardian. 
In theory she is absolute ruler; but the bare fact of her seclusion 
cuts her off from competent advice and guidance, and whilst con- 
scious of her powers, she has to submit to be dominated entirely 
by the men about her Court, who often prove most unscrupulous, 
manipulating her revenues and exercising a worse tyranny than that 
of the proverbial mother-in-law herself. I remember being told by 
one such that her karbhdri, or manager, had for years been enter- 
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ing three-fourths of her revenues as paid to the British Govern- 
ment. She knew that the tribute was considerably less; he had 
systematically appropriated the difference; but she did not dare 
remonstrate, and the only person who might have protected her 
was a man, and therefore unapproachable. 

Nor is this all: she needs protection for her life as well as her 
goods. The simplest way, I fear, out of every difficulty in certain 
parts of India is some kind of poison—swift andsure. If you should 
be in the way of the interests of those stronger than you, whether 
they be your agents or your less beautiful and jealous co-wife, you 
are helped out of life, and by no means always gently. Cremation 
is a great concealer of crimes, especially in hot countries, and—ashes 
tell no tales. 

News came to me a while ago of a recent case in point. An 
Indian lady from the north was left the widow of a rich man and 
the mother and guardian of an only son. He died, and some remote 
relatives seized her property. The inevitable ‘ pleader’ was at hand, 
of course, and carried the matter to a district court, where the woman 
lost her case. Then arose her village folk to comfort her. ‘ Go to the 
Queen,’ said they ; and to go to the good Queen she duly started; 
but while waiting in Bombay, en route, her servant, wandering aim- 
lessly abroad, met a fakir, who promised to bring her case to the 
notice of the Bombay High Court for the sum of Rs. 900. Nothing 
casual or informal occurred to her in the transaction, and she forth- 
with returned home, blissfully expectant and inordinately joyful at 
having escaped crossing the waters. Months passed ; the money and 
the fakir remained alike engulphed in the irrecoverable. So she 
nerved herself to one more effort, and this time did reach London, 
but, alas! much diminished in pocket and ‘battered’ in every 
way. No direct good could, of course, come of the journey. Even 
if she had acase there could be no appeal to the Privy Council froma 
district court direct. I tell the story because it shows how much 
such women need some competent advice—someone who will have 
the courage to tell them to refrain from law if they have no case, or 
to help them to it if they have one. 

We have seen, then, that Indian women, whether Hindu or Mu- 
hammadan, have large proprietary rights, which the customs of the 
country, and perhaps the oppression of those who should know better, 
debar them from enjoying ; that such preclusion often leads to the 
most abject misery and distress: and I hope I am not alone in the 
conclusion that it is almost criminal to sit by and watch this state of 
things in crass satiety, waiting for the time when customs will change 
and women can come and snatch at help which cannot be brought to 
them by men. 

‘Yes, injustice does exist,’ said a member of the legal profession 
to me not long ago ; ‘ but surely in about 200 years Indian women 
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will come out from their seclusion, and then—here we are to advise 
them.’ But why wait 200 years, even if it were desirable that they 
should renounce pardd, when there is a simpler, speedier way? I 
do not want the gentle Hindu widow to lead the vanguard of 
advanced womanhood ; but it may be possible to do (or prevent) the 
fighting for her, and to shield her from oppression and misery which 
to her are far worse than suttee. 

Yet even ‘ the profession ’ is now beginning to see the need of some 
action, and a later expression of opinion than that just quoted is the 
following, from a Chief Justice in an Indian province ; writing of him- 
self and his colleagues, he says: ‘ We all felt the extreme desirability 
of providing a medium between native ladies and those who conduct 
their cases in court, and recognising under the authority of the High 
Court a class of lady practitioners who would personally be able to 
give honest and useful legal advice to native ladies.’ The difficulty 
seems to be the dislike to giving women the same chances in life as 
men have. Even where the need is recognised the question appa- 
rently is, ‘ How shall we limit the woman, so that she shall be some- 
thing less than the man ?’ 

I cannot refrain here from interposing a story illustrative of the 
masculine attitude towards innovations, however necessary. A friend 
of mine, being a judge in one of Her Majesty’s courts in India, was 
kindly seized with compassion on my account. I was wasting my 
life. There were really no pardé women in India at the present 
day, and indeed he would prove this to me. Fortune favoured him. 
He had a pardé case coming on for hearing. He would use his 
opportunity. To this intent he commanded the chief witness (a 
parda lady) to appear herself in court. Her friends demurred, but 
yielded finally, and the judge, triumphant, rubbed his hands with 
glee. But nothing could be extracted from this same demurely 
hooded figure, and in a burst of wrath he ordered her to uncloak. 
There was some show of resistance, ending in submission, and—a dis- 
closure. The lady who appeared was not the witness summoned, but 
“some ancient’—a grandparent or maternal aunt of sorts. Truly 
the blessed burga can veil something other than beauty! My friend 
is silent on the subject now. 

But to our second consideration. How is help to be brought to 
them? It has been weary work enough, the practical study of this 
question ; and any suggestions I put forward here are of necessity 
but tentative, yet I hope they will, at any rate, be found to repre- 
sent the lines on which work should be attempted ; and I need hardly 
say that one object of this paper is to induce serious thought on the 
matter in those far better able to think than myself. 

I propose stating, in conjunction with each suggestion, the actual 
need which, in my own experience, has given rise to it. 

(1) Land Agency.—It is a common thing in native states for 
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the outgoing king to leave to his successor a batch of women-folk, 
whose maintenance must be met from State moneys. This plurality 
cannot, of necessity, in every case, stand in the relation of ‘ mother’ 
to the new king: and difficulties naturally arise. The Thakiir feels 
the maintenances a superfluous burden, his prime ministers are 
delightfully inventive as to contrivances for avoiding payment, and 
the fact that these women (grand-relations, aunts and dowagers ot 
every permutation and combination) are entirely at the mercy of the 
new Thakir and his advisers makes contrivance easy of practice. As 
a consequence, follow litigation—hopeless, ill-matched litigation, 
subject against prince—where the Thakraénis have money, sullen or 
heart-breaking poverty and misery where they have none. 

To avoid this a Thakir will often leave his favourite ladies par- 
ticular villages, the incomes from which are to provide the necessary 
maintenance. And this seems an excellent way of meeting the 
difficulty, for the ladies are then independent of the whims of the 
new ruler. Yet the State naturally dislikes this independence, and 
almost invariably makes a representation to the British Government 
praying resumption of the lands, for the reason that ‘it does not 
tend to the good management of a State that a woman should hold 
landed property.’ The British Government generally grants the 
prayer, on the understanding that a money payment is substituted 
equivalent to the average annual income of the property. The Darbar 
(native Court) consents, and this is the entr’acte in a course of petty 
tyranny which the poor Thakrdni seldom outlives. The original 
grant was made upon no conditions, yet the Darbar will invent one 
condition after another, submission to which it makes precedent to 
payment of any one instalment. It is useless for the Thakrdni to 
plead the particular nature of her tenure, or the general Hindu law, 
or aught else—the Darbar is absolute, will act according to its own 
inclinations or avarices. It will even give a colour of magnanimity 
to its injustice and disinclinations. ‘I will name yet but one more 
condition : fulfil that, and your allowance shall be paid.’ You may 
submit that the Thakrdni has already yielded to conditions which 
the Thakir had no right to impose; that his procedure is neither 
legal nor just. He will smile securely: ‘No! were I a subject, I 
should certainly agree with you; but being, as I am, a Thékir, 
what is justice? For me, justice is my will. After all, why does 
anyone trouble about these ladies? They age every year, they have few 
inducements to live, in course of time they will die.’ (This is an 
almost verbatim report of an actual conversation.) And there the 
matter ends. For, if you sue the Thakir in the Darbar Courts, his 
justices simply postpone the case each time it comes on for hearing, 
until the suit has to abate by reason of the death of the plaintiff! 

One other way is open—appeal to the British Government: yet 
this is possible only in those States which can show precedent for 
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interference in these matters; and even when such is found, the 
rules of the political department present endless difficulties to the 
diffident parda-nashin lady. 

These considerations lead me to suggest as remedy a lady land- 
agent or manager—a woman trained to business, who might, in in- 
stances where Thakrdnis have lands of their own, be appointed to 
supervise and oversee these, to audit accounts, and act generally as 
intermediary between the Indian karbhari (man of business) and the 
Thakrémt. Her salary could easily be met from the lady’s income 
independently of the Darbar, the depreciation of the land would be 
prevented, the need for resumption eliminated, and all the consequent 
litigation and misery saved. Did such lady agents exist the British 
Government might be approached on the subject of recommending 
their services to the Darbars, petitioning for resumptions : and such 
a recommendation would naturally be a great help. For the rest, all 
that would be needed would be the Thakréni’s consent—of which 
one might be almost positive. Perhaps the best way of working 
would be to open a Central Land Agency Office in some large British 
town, adjacent to a group of Native States (e.g. Ahmedabad, giving 
easy access to Kathiawad): whence the ladies might then travel 
to the several Native States which would employ them; going at 
regular intervals, say once a month, to audit accounts and receive 
rents, &c. But this would be a question for consideration in the 
future. And I would remind intending practitioners that Indian 
accounts are kept on a most elaborate and peculiar local system, 
which would need careful study. 

2. Legal Practitioners generally.—Any lawyer (particularly one 
within reach of Native States, or working in North-West India) will 
tell you that a large proportion of his cases are parda—z.e. they 
involve the business incapacity of some parda-nashin lady ; e.g. a deed 
duly registered is alleged to bear her signature, or affidavits have been 
produced to the effect that a certain man has had authority to act in 
her name, in transactions found to affect her adversely. Or, again, she 
has commissioned her agent to erect her a house in a certain locality. 
For a while all goes well, the house exceeds her expectations, the 
agent is suavity itself, she feels self-gratulatory. On his well-earned 
retirement she discovers that the house is not her own but her 
agent’s, and that she has been paying him rent for the occupation of it 
for perhaps the last twelve years. Due instructions were given by him 
to her lawyer, but owing to the fact that this same agent was her 
only means of communication, the land was acquired and the building 
contracts were made out in the agent’s name alone, albeit the lady’s 
coffers met the expenses! 

In each case the lady seeks redress too late. The intervention of 
Providence may save her (on the principle that ‘Heaven is kind to 
women, fools, and drunkards’); but, as a rule, human aid there is 
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none. Summum jus summa injuria: for, mark you, the knave has 
taken good care to do things in perfect order. I have also known 
similar trouble to arise from the fact that it is the habit of agents 
to exact from parda-nashin women blank papers bearing their sig- 
nature, on the plea of urgency; or that the lawyers whom they 
consult require them preparatory to tendering any advice or 
rendering any assistance. The door which this opens to fraud is 
measurable by yards, not inches! And that it would be an inesti- 
mable boon to these poor women to anticipate for them like situa- 
tions is hardly a proposition which stands in need of argument. A 
solicitor could do the drafting, attest the deeds, receive the instruc- 
tions. The question arises—Is not this all that is needed? Need 
a woman ever seek audience in a court of law? For some time I 
thought not ; but circumstances have forced me to a different conclu- 
sion, and my reasons are these. 

(1) A considerable proportion of the clients who would fall to the 
lot of a lady practitioner would be of the ‘distressed gentlewoman’ 
type, who could ill afford two sets of fees, one for the intermediary, 
one for expensive counsel. And if she could not, but a moiety of the 
need has been met. The lady practitioner who confines herself 
entirely to chambers may be serviceable for many things; she is 
sufficient for none. 

(2) The client likes to instruct the person who will actually plead 
her cause. 

(3) The woman practitioner could not get known to those who 
most need her, except through the courts. 

(4) The right to plead, whether she use it or not, would, improve 
her status in the legal profession. And where a woman has to face 
life with a majority of men for competitors, she needs all the pro- 
fessional clothing she can get. 

Now I am aware that a woman may propose as she please, but 
in this, as in many relations of life, it is the conservative, and, too 
often, alas! selfish male who has the disposing of affairs. And it is 
therefore a question which needs consideration how far men are 
willing to allow women to invade their special preserves. Of course 
the ideally nice man would not only show us the best way in, but 
would even stand aside to let us rescue the wounded bird, which 
needed more tender handling than he could give. But then ideally 
nice men are so very rare, especially when you put them to substan- 
tial test. If they would only realise (the not-nice ones, as well as 
the nice ones) that all we want is leave to work in the world, our own 
work (not theirs), life would be so much easier: but they will appro- 
priate impossible and non-existent compliments, and conclude that 
our only motive is imitation of their own exalted selves! However, 
to be practical. 

(1) If the lady agent can only find some firm of solicitors in 
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London to instruct her, she need ask no one’s professional leave in 
India for the assumption of such duties as I have suggested. 

(2) Other modes of working are more difficult. Yet I should 
advise the acquisition first of some knowledge of the law ; this could 
be obtained at Oxford, where the Honour School of Jurisprudence is 
now open to women ; or at. any university in India, where the graduate 
degree in laws is equally open to men and women. But this latter 
would mean previous graduation in arts or science, and is a very long 
process-—a matter of from six to seven years from the date of 
matriculation. The Oxford course is excellent as an education; the 
Indian one compels a very close acquaintance with the particular and 
numerous codes which are in use in Indian courts. 

Having acquired a knowledge of the law, there is no reason why 
any woman should not set up a consulting office, 7.e. advise in 
chambers, and render in this capacity very valuable help to parda 
ladies. She may also apply for leave to represent her clients in 
criminal matters, under Sec. 4 (n.) of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The Bombay High Court has allowed a woman to practise under this 
section. Then there is the LL.B. degree, which should per se admit 
women to the Courts: for, under High Court rules, ‘a graduate in 
law requires no other legal qualification than his degree for practising 
as a pleader:’ and university degrees are in India bestowed on all 
who stand the usual test, whether male or female. One High Court 
in India has, however, notwithstanding this, most unfairly refused 
its sanad (license to practise) to a woman: but another has most 
generously held out hope of enrolment upon compliance with a test 
which is entirely within the control of the High Court itself, z.e. the 
pleaders’ examination. Enrolment would give a woman all the tether 
she needs. Enrolment as a pleader means certainly that barristers 
take precedence; but there is no real practical disability attaching 
to the position within the particular province of enrolment. 

I would also like to mention that under the rules of the Alla- 
habad High Court a solicitor ranks as a pleader. Any one, there- 
fore, who had been regularly articled in England and had stood 
the usual test would find therein a very effectual and pleasant 
means of fulfilling one of the conditions for enrolment in this 
particular High Court. And I hope that the day may not be distant 
when the Inns of Court will be accessible. That would naturally be 
the best legal label of all to secure: for a barrister may claim enrol- 
ment in any High Court in India; and even when on the rolls of one 
particular court, has a right to be heard in other provinces, in cases 
for which he may hold briefs. So far I have dealt with British India. 
In the Native States, the particular High Court in each, together 
with the Mahrajah or chief, determines the right to plead : and some 
of these have been most large-hearted and kind. 

Were one to map out spheres of work, it seems to me that the 
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Native States and Northern India are most in need of such aid as we 
have been considering. 

Finally, I would advise anyone thinking of legal work in India 
to acquire thoroughly at least one Indian language. It is impossible 
otherwise to converse with one’s clients, none of whom ever know a 
word of English. We must remember that they are the orthodox 
and unenlightened whom we seek to help. The woman who has been 
allowed to learn English has probably means of helping herself, and 
would not be debarred the assistance of a man. 

The three languages most generally useful are Urdu, Guzerathi, 
and Marathi—Urdw for the north and north-west ; Guzerathi for 
Kathiawad and Guzerat; and both Guzerathi and Marathi in the 
Bombay Presidency generally. I expect the best way would be to 
let one’s choice of a province settle the language one learnt. 

I cannot conclude this paper without one word of public 
acknowledgment to all who have helped me in my own legal educa- 
tion—to the many friends in Oxford and London, the memory of 
whose kindness is a constant delight and inspiration towards a career 
which, if more than ordinarily interesting, has so far proved also 
of more than ordinary difficulty. 

CORNELIA SORABJI. 





HOW TO CIRCUMVENT ‘CRAMMING’ IN 
IRISH SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Tue so-called Intermediate Examination system has now been at 
work in Ireland for nineteen years. It was devised by the first Lord 
Cairns, and other clever persons, rather as a political than an educa- 
tional measure. How was a considerable portion of the money 
obtained by the Disendowment of the Church of Ireland to be trans- 
ferred to the Roman Catholics without alienating the votes of English 
and Scotch Nonconformists? It was done by creating this system 
of examinations for all the grammar schools in Ireland, to which 
boys and girls of any creed were admitted without distinction. 
But lest the Protestants might carry off too much, it was arranged that 
all the offices of emolument should be given, not to the most competent, 
but to the most competent of the rival creeds, alternately. Thus, of 
the Assistant Commissioners, one is Roman Catholic, one Church of 
Ireland ; of the Examiners, two Protestants are not to be trusted to 
examine in Greek or in Latin; there must be one Roman Catholic 
(whether he knows Greek or not); and so on throughout all the 
subjects and departments of the system. 

So far as I know, the Roman Catholics of Ireland have every 
reason to be satisfied with the result. One million of the Church 
money is now partly secured, partly accessible to them. Their 
schools, which were supposed languishing and inefficient for want of 
endowment, now carry off a full proportion of the result fees, prizes, 
exhibitions, and medals offered in the competition. Their examiners, 
preparing papers conjointly with Fellows of Trinity College and other 
such people, appear to the public on a level with the rest. All the 
machinery of the system is well oiled with money, and seems to run 
quite smoothly. I believe I stood almost alone in proclaiming from 
the outset that the whole system was vicious, that it would lead to 
competition in creeds and not in learning, that it would lead to the 
emasculation of courses, the lowering of standards, the extinction of 
liberty and leisure in teaching, of thoroughness in knowledge. These 
objections, made @ priori, but easy to foresee, were confirmed by the 
gradual decrease in the standard shown by candidates for matricula- 
tion in Trinity College. This decrease is not necessary to afford a 
condemnation of the system. A want of increase in the face of all 
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the money and labour expended upon secondary education would 
sufficiently prove that the new thing was a failure. But there is no 
need now to offer any special proofs. Instead of the solitary voice 
of one crying in the desert, there is a growing and widespread feeling 
that all is not right. There isa feeling among serious educators that 
they have sold their birthright for a mess of pottage ; there is a feeling 
among parents and teachers that they haveexchanged wisdom for gold, 
liberty for coércion, the lasting possession for the momentary display ; 
so that at last the volume of this discontent was such that the Lord 
Lieutenant has constituted the existing Commissioners a special 
Commission to inquire into their own handiwork, to take evidence, 
and to learn from it what alterations are necessary to satisfy the 
public mind and remove the awkward burden of popular dis- 
satisfaction. 

In accordance with this wise and reasonable policy, the Commission 
have issued invitations to all the professional educators in Ireland, as 
well as to many other men and public bodies, with the object of 
obtaining such criticisms as may enable them to remedy the imper- 
fections of the system now in operation. They have very fairly 
requested that, in case objections are made, these objections shall be 
accompanied by practical suggestions intended as remedies for the 
alleged defects of their system. But while this request may be 
reasonable in checking the mere aimless grumbling in which many 
critics indulge, it cannot but raise an apprehension that they desire 
only a discussion of details, and that they are wanting either in the 
will or the power to grapple with the broad principles by which all 
the details, or almost all, are controlled. It is, moreover, easily 
conceivable that a perfectly sound and philosophical criticism of 
principles may be obtained from an objector who has neither the 
ability nor the technical knowledge to find the best, or the best 
attainable, means of applying his principles to practice—such applica- 
tion being the proper work of the Commissioners, who are not only 
armed with the necessary powers, but have under their hands a vast 
body of evidence, and the aid of skilled professional advisers, who 
may therefore find solutions which may not occur to the most honest 
and careful single-handed objector. It is for this reason that in the 
following paper the suggestions of detail will not be isolated, but 
derived from such general principles as may be applied in many 
ways, and may admit of practical solutions differing from, but in 
harmony with, what is hereafter recommended. 

The objection to the Irish Intermediate system which is heard 
every day, in everybody’s mouth, is that it encourages cramming 
against sound education. The Commissioners may reasonably object 
that such a criticism is by itself of no service to them ; and probably 
the fact that the great mass of people who repeat the phrase can give 
no explanation of it, may produce a feeling that it has no definite 
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meaning, and should therefore be disregarded. Such is far from 
being the case; but the first duty of an objector upon this general 
ground is to explain clearly what he means by cramming, as opposed 
to sound teaching, and in what respect the results of the one differ 
from the results of the other. So widely adopted a phrase, however 
vague, however used at random, is likely, nay almost certain, to 
have some serious meaning as the ground of its popularity. 

Tt need hardly be premised, except to foreclose idle retorts, that 
the teacher and the crammer, whom we wish to distinguish, are not 
separated by any great gulf or impassable line. A man who is an 
admirable teacher may be turned by a system into a crammer, or he 
may be a crammer in some subjects and not in others. The differ- 
ence is generally created by external circumstances, and this is the 
best reason for securing that, so far as these are concerned, they shall 
favour the right side. But regarding them as distinct types, for 
clearness sake, the teacher makes the permanent improvement and 
development of his pupil the real end or object of his work, in aid of 
which competitions, prize lists, exhibitions, are merely a test and a 
means. The crammer makes the prize list his real end, and the pupil 
only the means whereby he may attain honour, money, success for 
himself, and if he can show a splendid list of examination successes, 
he cares not what becomes of his pupils in after-life. He has done 
his best with them, so long as they were preparing for a special 
examination. He has played the game of competition, and has won. 
He is not concerned about the rest. 

The obvious objection at once starts up before me, How can any 
system of examination possibly take account of the motives of the 
schoolmaster? How can it direct the teacher that he is to regard 
not the immediate, but the permanent, improvement of his pupil 
as his main and proper object? The reply is just as obvious. No 
examination system can create honest and conscientious views in the 
teachers who prepare the candidates; but every well-considered 
system can allow freedom for such higher principles to assert them- 
selves. The world of teachers is not so depraved that there are not 
thousands who only ask for that freedom ; the world of parents is not 
so depraved that there are not thousands who will appreciate the 
higher aims, the larger views of the real teacher. But both parents and 
teachers must have liberty—liberty to follow higher and better means, 
and the pupils must have liberty—liberty to follow the direction of those 
that know them, and can make allowance for their varying capacities. 
What hindrance is there now to all this? In what sense can this liberty 
be controlled? Not by the rude compulsion of law, but by the not 
less cogent compulsion of bribes—scholarships, exhibitions, result 
fees—held out to needy and greedy parents, underpaid and ambitious 
schoolmasters, pliable boys and girls, with the plain lesson, do this 
and succeed ; do it not and remain in obscurity. 
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Let us come at once to the remedies for this great and crying 
evil. It is impossible to abolish examinations. They are, in the first 
place, a distinct test, though a rude and insufficient one, of good and 
bad teaching. In the second place, they are the only test which the 
public understands, and in which therefore it has confidence. How- 
ever bad the examiners, however absurd the papers, however loose the 
supervision, and hence fairness of the examination ; however great the 
confessed amount of chance, the suspected amount of foul play, 
the published results are there, like the results of a horse race, 
and are accepted in the same easy way. We must, therefore, not 
attempt to abolish examinations, but to reform them, so as to leave 
good teachers the maximum of liberty, and give weight to quality 
and not variety of answering; the details, however, in which the 
present system fails to do so being many, various, and not with- 
out arguments in their favour, can only be dealt with seriatim. 

There is, however, one obvious supplement of a general kind, 
which, if properly used, may mitigate, if it does not remedy, the 
evils inherent in examinations: and that is a sound system of in- 
spection, whereby the everyday work of a school, and the peculiar 
methods of any original and independent master, may be tested and 
approved, and this test used collaterally with that of examinations. 
I can even conceive a master refusing to compete at the Inter- 
mediate examinations, yet demanding and receiving inspection, which 
would justify his refusal, and report his school to be more reasonably 
and efficiently worked than those which are wholly abandoned to 
competition.' In any case, among the schools which do compete, a 
proper inspection would discover what efforts are being made to 
teach such boys as from various causes are not sent up for the com- 
petition. Are they, as is now commonly asserted, wholly neglected 
as unprofitable, or are their interests properly safeguarded? From 
these points of view, as well as from those of general management, 
hygiene, and protection from overwork, a sound system of inspection 
would be most desirable. But all such advantages will be lost if the 
inspectors are appointed to satisfy private interests, or the clamour 
of creeds, or the demands of a false patriotism. If the main object 
of appointing inspectors is to obtain state salaries for a certain 
number of hungry applicants, if competence and independence of 
character be not secured, there will only be more money wasted, and 

? Iam far from sanctioning the theoretical blunder that, because a certain system 
succeeds admirably in one country, it should forthwith be introduced into another. 
The European imitations and travesties of the English Parliamentary system are a 
large and fruitful lesson in thissort of blundering. But better systems in other lands 
may at least suggest improvements in ours. I therefore call attention to Mr. 
Thornton’s recent Report on Education in Denmark, sent to me after this essay was 
written, wherein the reader will find ample corroboration (especially on pp. 599-604) 
of the asserted advantages (1) of leaving the schoolmaster free to follow his own 


course, and choose his own books, (2) of conducting a large part of the examinations 
viva voce, (3) of magnifying inspection in comparison with competitive examinations. 
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no real benefit secured by the change. Indeed, it seems almost 
vital that in the first instance some first-rate English and Scotch 
inspectors should be appointed, who know the standard attained in 
other parts of the United Kingdom, and are strangers to the various 
jealousies which beset all provincial societies. In due course of time, 
when our standard is proved to be as high as those of our neighbours, 
an interchange of inspectors between England, Ireland, and Scotland 
might with great profit be established, and the same principle might 
very well be adopted in the choice of examiners. But there is little 
hope of any good results so long as selections are made in turn among 
the rival creeds, and a better candidate is deliberately rejected be- 
cause he does not profess the faith which for the moment has to be 
promoted in the person of a much worse claimant. 

So much for the question of inspection. 

We now come to the criticism of the existing system of examina- 
tions as tending unduly to shackle the freedom of both teachers and 
scholars. It is indeed certain that any definite examination in definite 
subjects must shackle that freedom, and ought to do so, so far as it 
represses random license, and points out the normal course of a 
proper education. But the present system does far more than that, 
and restricts the liberty of education in many mischievous ways. 

(a) It makes limits of age, both maximum and minimum, of such 
importance as to induce teachers to urge or to retard unduly pupils 
whose development does not correspond with that assumed by the 
system. For example, (1) No boy professing to be under thirteen 
is allowed to compete—a rule evidently intended to obviate the undue 
pressing of clever and diligent children. But we can point to cases 
of brilliant children, afterwards becoming brilliant men, who at the 
age of eleven could without difficulty answer the papers of the pre- 
paratory year, as now understood. Are these children of genius to be 
held back in order that they may win scholarships for themselves and 
result fees for their masters? (2) Pupils quite fit to go to practical 
work, or to study in universities, are kept in the senior grade by the 
system which refuses to recognise any other test than the senior 
grade examinations for the retaining of exhibitions already won. 
Surely evidence of diligence and success in other walks of life should 
be considered even a better claim to retain such prizes, and boys 
should not be discouraged by a penalty from striking out into life, 
and finding themselves occupations far higher and better than the 
continued passing of examinations ? 

The tendency, therefore, of the present system is to make every 
schoolmaster sort his boys, not according to brains or development, 
but according to age. 

(b) The next point to be mentioned is the encouraging of a 
multitude of subjects, instead of high answering in a few. The evil 
effects of this error are very far-reaching. Every practical examiner 
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knows that the first 25 per cent. in any subject is very easy to obtain 
in comparison with the third; that every mark over 60 per cent. is 
worth three or four marks made in a score under 20. It is, therefore, 
imperative to adopt boldly a principle very timidly admitted in the 
present system, viz. a sliding scale, by which answering in any course 
under a certain level (say 40) shall lose some of its score, whereas 
answering above 60 shall gain a proportional increment. Such a 
modification in the marking would of itself, without declaring any 
restriction in the number of subjects, encourage high answering in a 
few, and consequently the quality of the education in our schools. 

(c) The same result—that of improving the quality of Inter- 
mediate education—would be promoted by abolishing (1) perfectly 
useless subjects, such as Irish, which may be indeed a study of 
interest for the philologist, but is utterly out of place in any practical 
system of education. There can be little doubt that 90 per cent .of 
Irish parents and teachers, and (let us hope) all the Commissioners 
themselves, are of this opinion, and yet the subject is paraded every 
year to please the outcry of a few enthusiasts, who are at best only 
sentimental, at worst actively employed in maintaining what separation 
they can between Ireland and Great Britain. The study of Irish 
could serve no other practical purpose ; the demand for a commercial 
section in this language, such as is appointed for all the other 
modern languages, would be received with derision. And yet a 
practical system administered by practical men acquiesces in this 
mischievous sentimentalism. 

(2) There are also obsolete methods preserved in really important 
studies, of which none is more salient than the care with which the 
very word Geometry is left out of the list, and Euclid everywhere 
substituted—Euclid, a great book in its day, and a perfect specimen 
of a particular kind of logic, but in the nineteenth century a 
cumbrous and most uninteresting text-book for those to whom 
practical geometry should be the main object. 

It will be thought, perhaps, that this matter should be left to 
mathematical critics, and that the men of science who have framed 
and approved of examinations in Euclid are better judges than those 
who are no specialists in mathematics. This argument is by no means 
conclusive : in no pursuit are old prejudices more rampant than in this, 
and the men who have argued that it is even of no importance to draw 
the figures accurately in a geometrical demonstration, and therefore 
oppose the use of rule and compass, are not to be weighed against the 
great body of scientific men in France and Germany, where Euclid 
has been long discarded as a text-book, and modern works, less 
precise perhaps in their logic, but far more interesting and sugges- 
tive to the young, have been adopted. The strongest objection to a 
book consecrated by ancient use, and treated as if it were verbally 
inspired, is that the learning of it by rote is too frequently permitted, 
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or even encouraged, by incompetent teachers, and so a vast number 
of boys and girls are taught to believe that geometry is a hateful 
subject, for which they have no taste, because it has been administered 
to them in nauseous doses of Euclid. 

The habit of setting conundrums in arithmetic, such as those 
which have appeared in recent papers, is a like mischief. These 
papers are set to candidates who are learning, or ought to learn, 
algebra, which offers far easier solutions to such questions, and which 
is the method every intelligent youth should be taught and encour- 
aged to use in such cases, instead of being forbidden its application. 
The present advanced papers in arithmetic are, as it were, the teach- 
ing of boys to depend for their livelihood on a bow and arrow, though 
firearms are in their possession and in everyday use. 

Passing from the abuse of requiring obsolete or artificial tests in 
these important subjects, we come to the kindred, though widely 
contrasted, (3) defect of permitting superficial and insufficient tests in 
two popular and useful subjects in which the teaching given is con- 
sequently puerile and futile—the departments of Modern Languages 
and of Music. In the latter, papers are set in theory which can be 
fully answered by candidates who have no ear, who cannot distinguish 
one tune from another, and to whom a knowledge of theory cannot 
but remain absolutely useless. Ifa signal instance of cramming as 
opposed to sound teaching be desired, here it is. There are teachers 
setting on children with good memories to obtain marks and dis- 
tinctions by the aid of this subject, which is inevitably thrown aside 
for ever when the competition is over. 

Either, therefore, a viva voce examination should be organised in 
music, or the subject should be expunged from the list. The latter 
solution seems the better ; it is well that the Fine Arts at least should 
enjoy the rare distinction of being unsullied by the vulgarities of 
competitive examinations. The proper competition for the musician 
is before the public ; the proper enjoyment of music is as a recreation, 
as the adornment of rest and of leisure. How far the same principle 
applies to the study of the English poets may well be suggested to the 
Commission. Arethe works of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
to be profaned by the pedant and the crammer, to be turned into 
bread-und-putter studies for the million? The youth who will not 
read these masters for high pleasure should be prohibited from read- 
ing them for vulgar pay. Is the study of Hamlet or The Tempest 
for the sake of marks likely to spread good taste among us, or cultiva- 
tion among those who thus degrade our greatest teachers? 

We come now to the more difficult question of French and German, 
the only modern languages which should form a part of our national 
Intermediate system. It is a principle wholly ignored in these 
examinations that, while we learn the classical or so-called dead 
languages for the sake of their matchless literature, and for the sake 
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of their logical and strict grammar, we learn the modern for use ; for 
speaking, writing, reading them, and understanding them when 
spoken. 

The use of Latin grammar is to learn grammatical principles which 
can be applied to many languages ; the use of German grammar is 
merely to understand German, and no one would think of studying 
it for any other purpose. Hence in the learning of modern languages 
grammar should take a very subordinate place, and wse should be the 
object always in view. Of what advantage is it to answer conundrums 
in French grammar if the student cannot speak a word, or understand 
a sentence spoken in that language? And yet such is the case with 
hundreds of successful candidates at the Intermediate examinations. 

We may be told that at all events by the present system they 
may be taught to read French books, and to write French correctly. 
We may challenge those who use this plea to find us a single case of 
its actual occurrence in practical life. There are plenty of clever 
men who are compelled to obtain a working knowledge of French or 
German in order to read technical books; but such knowledge is 
always obtained by use and practice, not by answering grammatical 
papers, or by translating short books in a fixed course. 


No modification, however, in the present examinations, however 


ingeniously planned, will be effectual without an oral examination of 
the candidates, wherein they shall read out the language, hear it read 
out, and answer questions on what they have heard. We shall be 
told that the enormous number of candidates makes such a reform 
impossible. If it does, then let sham French and German be struck 
out of the course. Nothing brings any system more justly into con- 
tempt than the giving of prizes and distinctions in subjects wherein 
the prizeman can be convicted any day of ignorance. 

But the reform is not impossible. In the first place, as soon as a 
living knowledge of French and German becomes requisite, all the 
candidates who now compete in them and obtain marks by mere rote- 
learning will disappear, and this falling off, instead of showing 4 
decay of interest in these subjects, will rather show how much genuine 
interest in them exists. Secondly, it would be reasonable to meet 
the difficulty, if such still existed, by making the paper examination 
a preliminary test, and then requiring all those over a certain standard 
to compete for prizes at the oral examination held subsequently. If 
there be any red-tape difficulties, or protests on the part of crammer® 
for the present sham competition, they should be swept away ; the 
organising of viva voce examinations is surely not beyond the powers 
of the present able and experienced Assistant Commissioners. 

There is a larger and deeper objection to be brought against the 
whole system, which should naturally have come in the first place, 
but has been postponed till now, because many narrow and bigoted 
Trish patriots will think it anything but an objection, and would 
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therefore lay aside this paper at the outset if the objection encountered 
them there ; and yet itexposes the most serious flaw in the whole system. 

One would surely imagine that any such system of examination 
must have been directed not to separate the instincts and sentiments 
of Irish children from those of other British subjects, but rather to 
bring them all into harmony. One would have imagined that an 
imperial and not a provincial policy must be the right one ; an effort 
to make young Irishmen members of the Empire, and fit to work in 
any part of it. Instead of this, there is a strongly expressed tendency 
in the regulations to separate Ireland from England and Scotland, to 
forbid intellectual intercourse, and so encourage that spirit of separa- 
tion which has produced such long and disastrous years of political . 
strife. But if we promote this feeling intellectually, shall we not 
inevitably foster it politically, and prepare for ourselves a recrudescence 
of it in public affairs at no distant date ? 

What facts can be offered in support of this objection? (1) 
There is a regulation forbidding any child to compete unless he 
can assert that his training has been in Ireland, Not only does this 
exclude the competition of Welsh, English, and Scotch schools, but 
if an intelligent parent took his children abroad to learn some better 
French and German than that current in Ireland, and supplemented 
his own teaching with that of local masters, such a man would find his 
children excluded from the whole competition. Is this reasonable or 
sensible? are the Irish schools, however incompetent, to be protected 
by such a system ; and is the liberty of choosing out instructors to be 
saddled with such restrictions ? Supposing again—it is not a likely, 
but a very possible, case—that the standard of education in the rest 
of Great Britain were really superior to that of Ireland, are we to wait 
till the general incompetence of Irishmen has become patent to the 
Empire, and produce a conviction which long years will not eradicate, 
or are we to seek in good time some comparative test, whereby we 
may know how this matter stands? Trinity College, Dublin, for 
example, allows any student of Oxford and Cambridge to assume his 
English standing (proceeding ad eundem gradum, as it is called), and 
to compete for scholarship or fellowship in Dublin; and such cases 
have occurred: does not this fearless liberality offer the securest 
guarantee that our standard is not below theirs, or our prizes more 
easily gained? Has it ever done Trinity College, Dublin, any harm ? 
If there be any real apprehension that in an open competition crowds 
of Scotch and Welsh men would swoop down upon us and carry off 
all the prizes, what better exposing of a sham system could possibly 
take place? Would not the money so lost by Irish candidates be the 
most enormous gain in the longrun? Weare constantly clamouring 
for open competition in the case of certain public services, to which 
English candidates are given preference, and we assert boldly that 
we are not the least afraid that Irish candidates will not hold their own 
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in any fair competition. Can anything be more ridiculous or more 
dishonest than to fear or to refuse open competition at home ? 

Apart from this, which is the real and proper test of the efficiency 
of the Irish system, the Commission should surely have taken some 
pains to effect a comparison with other systems, which could be done 
(2) by appointing a certain percentage of non-Irish examiners. This 
has not been done at all, or else with the most extreme timidity and 
reticence, for fear of the outery that Irish money is being given away 
to strangers. This outcry is probably the greatest drawback, the 
most potent mischief which retards the progress of Ireland. It is 
the outcry of the incompetent, of the dishonest, of those who would 
close the competitions of the world to Irishmen, provided their 
own miserable interests be safeguarded. While they clamour for 
free trade in competitions throughout the Empire, they clamour for 
strict protection within the bounds of Ireland. 

Again (3) the Commissioners might direct their Assistart Com- 
missioners, or some other inspectors selected for the purpose, to visit 
some of the English and Scotch schools, and report upon their 
comparative efficiency. All these things are left undone, while, on 
the other side, by pandering to the clamour of false patriotism, they 
widen, let us hope inadvertently, the separation in sentiment between 
Ireland and the sister island. 

This is done not only by the ridiculous importance given to the 
Irish Celtic tongue, already commented upon, but by permitting or 
encouraging examiners in English History to give exaggerated 
importance to Irish History and Letters. A proper study of the history 
of England ought to teach a candidate the proportion which exists 
between the importance of Ireland and the importance of the rest of the 
Empire. A biassed and one-sided study will violate this proportion, 
and so falsify the whole picture. There are cases before me in which 
50 per cent. and more of a paper on the History of Great Britain and 
Ireland has been confined to Irish affairs. A famous Scotsman held 
that, if he could control a people’s songs, he cared not who made their 
laws. In the unfortunate twentieth century the adage is likely to 
take another form: Give me a4 nation’s examination papers, and I 
defy the politicians to control its sentiments. 

If we pass from these criticisms, which chiefly concern the 
principles adopted in the Intermediate system, to consider the 
practical administration of the last twenty years, the following 
remarks seem worthy of. consideration. The unsound principle of 
selecting examiners according to nationality and creed, and not purely 
according to their knowledge and experience, has led to great 
inequalities in the examiners, generally acting in pairs, so that one 
of the pair has not only to judge the answers of candidates, but may 
have to correct the questions of his colleague. Supposing, for 
example, that the standard of Arts at Maynooth was vastly higher 
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than that at Trinity College, it would follow that the Roman 
Catholic examiner would have a far higher standard of merit in his 
mind, and would detect mistakes which his Protestant colleague 
would overlook. Or else he would set questions which his colleague 
would be unable to answer. Disparities of this kind do actually 
exist among the examiners, and there are well-known cases where 
the efficient examiner has been obliged to recast a whole paper set 
by his colleague. The appointment of a few first-rate non-Irish 
examiners would very soon expose, and by exposing correct, this 
defect in the present system. The old Mosaic law forbade the 
yoking of an ox and an ass together before the plough. The Com- 
missioners might take note of this very wise and humane regulation. 

Passing from the examiner who set the papers to the superinten- 
dents appointed to watch the actual work of the candidates, it seems to 
me from the great number of stories current regarding irregularities— 
to use no harder word—and the small number of cases detected and 
punished by the Commissioners, that sufficient care has not been taken 
to make it not only the duty but the interest of the superintendents to 
report such irregularities. The Commissioners have power to publish 
any proved cases of dishonesty in their report ; how is it that in twenty 
years no such case has ever been published? Are Irish teachers and 
pupils so immaculate that none of them ever thinks of procuring the 
questions beforehand, or of bringing in his text-books to help his 
memory? On the contrary, there is a prevalent belief that all such 
complaints from superintendents entail counter-complaints against 
them from the local people concerned, and that a man best secures 
continuance in this office by keeping things quiet, and avoiding the 
scandal and the trouble ofa special inquiry. The superintendent should 
therefore be specially rewarded, and not discouraged, if he displays 
peculiar efficiency ; and perhaps general inspectors of high position 
and character might be appointed to visit various centres without 
notice, so that they might be able to corroborate and support the 
present officials, at the time of the examinations, and so make 
this part of the system no mere routine, but a real and thorough 
supervision. Most cases of unfair dealing, however ignored by the 
superintendents, get wind and circulate by hearsay, and thus a general 
suspicion of the results is engendered in the minds of the public, 
which accounts for some of the acknowledged unpopularity of the 
present system. This feeling is strengthened by the solid and definite 
observations of the men who have grown old in the service of education. 
It is their deliberate opinion that there is not that improvement 
which ought to have taken place in secondary education, and most 
of them hold that the abler candidates, from whom good answering 
may be expected, are less soundly and intelligently trained than in 
the older days, when efficient schoolmasters were free to follow their 
own methods. 
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In this criticism, intended for general readers, it were out of place 
to enter upon the details of the examinations or to record the sugges- 
tions on single points which will properly be furnished in giving 
evidence before the Commission. The topics discussed in the fore- 
going pages are all, I trust, such as must occupy educators, mutatis 
mutandis, in England or elsewhere. That these topics only cover a 
part of the subject will appear to any one who takes the trouble 
to refer to what I said just a year ago in this Review regard- 
ing the Mason College and Education in Birmingham. The great 
question how far a smattering of Greek and Latin is still to be 
regarded as a higher sort of education for the middle classes, and 
allowed to block the way for technical training, stands before us in 
Ireland also. I am told that University men, at all events, ought 
to be satisfied with the present system, which feeds up a great 
number of candidates for the higher seats of learning from a class 
wider and more prosperous than the landed gentry. But is secondary 
education to be framed in the interests of the Universities, or are the 
Universities to accommodate themselves to the altered wants of the 
nation ? And if they do seek to accommodate themselves, is there not 
a great danger that the result will be a vapid and shallow compromise, 
which will sacrifice the real dignity and aristocracy of abstract science 
and classical literature for something which attains neither a truly 
liberal education nor a real technical training ? 

There are features in the schedule of the Irish system which 
raise apprehensions that some such compromise was fleating vaguely 
before the mental vision of its authors. They seem afraid to 
offer the wholesome dry bread of knowledge without the butter and 
jam of accomplishments. Take up the course appointed for the 
Preparatory or youngest grade: 1,200 marks are allowed for Greek, 
the same for Latin, the same for English, 700 each for French and 
German, 500 for Irish (here called Gaelic and Celtic, which are both 
of them inaccurate designations), and 600 for Arithmetic. Were ever 
proportions more absurd ? How does arithmetic come off so badly ? 
Is it not as vital a study as any language, living or dead? We look 
again to see what subjects are compulsory, and find that arith- 
metic is not compulsory either for boys or girls! We rub our eyes, 
and look closer, when we find that in the original regulations (now 
fortunately modified) arithmetic was not even a subject set for girls in 
this grade! So far as I can find, this error is never wholly corrected, and 
a girl may pass through the system, carry off scholarships and prizes, 
and go out into the world without knowing addition or subtraction 
of simple figures. And yet we complain justly that so many Irish- 
women are incompetent to manage the ordinary accounts of their 
households! Of course neither boy nor girl should be allowed to pass 
the preparatory grade without qualifying in simple arithmetic ; and 
in arranging for progress in that subject all pupils who had shown 8 
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competent knowledge should be relieved from that course, and 
encouraged to proceed to algebra, so as to solve all the complicated 
questions in numbers, set as arithmetic to the higher grades, by that 
science. Then algebra would cease to be merely speculative and 
arithmetic a mere science of puzzles. 

But if arithmetic be not required from Irish girls, two other 
subjects are specially recommended to their attention, in that they 
are reserved for girls, no boy being allowed to compete. These are 
Botany and Music. From the exclusion of boys we naturally infer 
that these appear to the Commissioners not to be sciences, but accom- 
plishments unmanly or trivial for the sterner sex, indispensable for 
that which arranges flowers in the drawing-room, and provides ‘ music 
and singing ’ (a painful but often real distinction) in the evening. 
Such views in education bring us back to the days of our youth, in 
the early Victorian epoch :— 


Thr bringt mit euch die Bilder froher Tage, 
Und manche liebe Schatten steigen auf. 


and with the Language of Flowers and Moore’s Irish Melodies there 
rise, too, the ringlets and crinolines of that day, which John Leech 
has immortalised in the pages of Punch. But, alas! even this sweet 
picture fades out before the fact that the absence of oral examination 
in these accomplishments makes it possible for a girl to clear the 
papers in both without knowing the lilies of the field from ragweed, 
or the Wearing of the Green from the Boyne Water. If then it be 
mere theory which is required, why are boys excluded, seeing that 
many earn their livelihood by music, and that all medical students 
are required to pass a course in botany ? Would it not, indeed, be a 
valuable feature in the system if it could certify that such candidates 
had qualified in botany, and so relieve them at the outset of their 
overweighted medical course of one of its useless burdens ? 

But I hardly like making any such suggestion, seeing that the great 
blot in this and other systems of secondary instruction is the setting of 
thelearned professions asthe highest goal before the eyes of the humbler 
and poorer classes. Proficiency in Greek, Latin, and abstract science is 
clearly indicated in the examinations before us as the outcome to 
which all primary education should tend. To become a lawyer,a doctor, 
a schoolmaster, any sort of book-man, is regarded as far more dignified 
than cultivating the fields or working manual industries. The 
tilling of the land is being abandoned to the idle, the ignorant, the 
worthless, while the clever brothers of the same family are spending 
all their energies and wasting their time in learning the grammars of 
languages they will never use or enjoy, in learning abstract sciences 
which they will never pursue or apply. But they will obtain 
University degrees, qualify for the so-called learned professions, escape 
from the imagined degradation of manual labour, and leave the land to 
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be the prey of the ragweed andthe thistles which disgrace the face of 
Ireland. Are not these bad enough, and are we to grow ragweed and 
thistles in our intellectual fields also ? 

The educational prophets of our own day promise us that we 
shall attain a golden age of freedom from poverty and crime by enslav- 
ing ourselves to schedules and to competitions, to handbooks and to 
compendiums, to grades and to standards. Are they any better 
than the optimists in Jeremiah’s day: ‘A wonderful and a horrible 
thing is committed in the land; the prophets prophesy falsely, and 
the priests bear rule by their means ; and my people love to have it 


so; and what wili ye do in the end thereof?’ 
J. P. Manarry. 
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